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ADVERTISEMENT- 



^*tiiE Euaya and Letters of Dr. Frapklin are .iii<^ 
trodnced here by the editor who first collected and 
presented them in a regular form to the world. 
From their instrnctitre nature. It was impossible 
that, in a series of English classics, they should 
not constitute a link. Few authors hare writteii 
in a more pleasing or more impressive style. It 
is by playing ionnd the head that he reaches the 
heart. Of a great poet it has been ssdd, that ** he 
lisp'd in numbers ;" and with equal truth may it 
be affirmed of our philosopher, that,, in the first 
efforts of his mind, he thought in> proverbs, which 
have been denominated the wisdom, of nations^ 
His earliest productions, particidarly hi& Poor 
Richard, abundantly luAirlant in this respect, may 
be adduced in proof; and the same quality will 
be found sparkling here and there through the 
Whole Of these little volumes. Like ^i writings. 
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his life too was endnenfly instnictiTe. Sober, dili- 
gent, fitndiotts, he rose from low beginnings (a 
jonmeyman printer) to respectable offices in the 
state, and was at last chosen to represent his 
conntry as ambassador to the court of France. 
Read him, imitate him, my young friends: you 
will find it the sure way to wealth, to honours, and 
to happiness. 

Ottplm, iBflo. . 



ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

ON 

MORAL AND PmLOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS. 



THE BUSY-BODy.--No. 1. 

From the American fFeekly Afercurp^firom TueS' 
dojt, Jan. 28, to Tuesday, Feb, 4, 1728—9. 

Mr. Andrew Bradford, 
I DESIGN this to acquaint you, that I, w^ have 
long heen one of your courteous readers, hare lately 
entert^ned some thought of setting up for an author 
myself: not out of the least vanity, I assure yoo, or 
desire of showing my parts, but purely for the good 
of my country. 

I have often observed with concern, that your 
Mercuty is not always equally enterUuning. The 
delay of ships expected in, and want of fresh advices 
from Europe, malse it frequently very dull; and I 
find the freezing of our river has the same effect on 
news as trade. Witb more concern have I conti- 
nually observed the growing vices and follies of my 
country folk : and though reformation is properly 
the concern of every man, that is, every one ought 
to mend one ; yet it is too true in this case, that 
what Is every body's business is nobody's business, 
and the business is done accordingly. I therefore ^ 
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upon mature deliberation, think fit to take nobody's 
business wholly into my own hands; and, out of 
zeal for the public good, design to erect myself into 
a kind of censor morum ; purposing, with your al- 
lowance, to make use of the Weekly Mercury as a 
vehicle, in which my remonstrances shall be con- 
veyed to the world. 

I am sensible I have, in this particular, under- 
taken a very unthankful office, and expect little be- 
side my labour for my pains. Nay, it is probable, 
I may displease a great number of your readers, 
who will not very well like to pay ten shillings a 
year for being told of their faults. But as most 
people delight in censure, when they themselves are 
not the objects of it, if any are offended at my pub- 
licly exposing their private vices, I promise they 
shaJi have the satisfaction, in a very little time, of 
seeing their good friends and neighbours in the 
same circumstances. 

However, let the fair sex be assured, that T shall 
always treat them and their afl^irs with the utmost 
decency and respect. I intend now and then to de- 
dicate a chapter wholly to their service ; and if my 
lectures any way contribute to the embellishment 
of their minds and brightening of their under- 
standings, without offending their modesty, ] 
doubt not of having their favour and encourage- 
ment. 

ItUcertidn, that no country in the world pro* 
duces naturally finer spirits than ours, men of ge^ 
nins for every kind of science, and capable o 
acquiring to perfection every qualification thai I 
in esteem among mankind. But as lew here hav« 
the advantage of good books, for want of which 
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jd conversation is still more scarce, it would, 
onbtless, have been ?ery acceptable to your read- 
ers, if, instead of an old out-of-date article from 
Muscovy or Hungary, you had entert^ned them 
^th some well-chosen extract from a good author. 
This I shall sometimes do, when I happen to have 
nothing of my own to say that I think of more con- 
tequence. Sometimes, I purpose to deliver lectures 
of morality or philosophy, and (because I am na- 
tyrally inclined to be meddling with things that do 
sot concern me) perhaps I may sometimes talk 
politics : and if I can, by any means, furnish out a 
weekly entertainment for the public, that will give 
a rational diversion, and at the same time be in- 
structive to the readers^ I shall think my leisure 
hours well employed: and if you publish this, T 
hereby invite all ingenious gentlemen and others, 
that approve of such an undertaking, to my as- 
sistance and correspondence. 

It is like, by this time, you have a curiosity to 
be acqu^ted with my name and character. As I do 
not aim at public praise, I design to remain con- 
cealed : and there are such numbers of our family 
and relations at this time in the country, that, 
though I have signed my name at full length, I am 
not under the least apprehension of being distin- 
guished and discovered by it. My character, in- 
deed, I would favour you with, but that I am cau- 
tious of praising myself, lest I should be told my 
trumpeter's dead : and I cannot find in my heart, 
at present, to say any thing to my own disadvan- 
tage* 

It is very common with authors in their first per- 

/ormances^ to talk to their readers thus : ** If this 
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meets with a suitable reception, or, if this should 
fiieet uTith dne encouragement, I shall hereafter 
publish," &c. This only manifests the valne they 
put on their own writings, since they think to 
frighten the public into their applause, by threat- 
ening, that unless you approve what they hare al- 
ready wrote, they intend nerer to write again ; 
when perhaps it may not be a pin matter whether 
they ever do or no. As I have not observed the 
critics to be more favourable on this account, I 
shall always avoid saying taaf thnig of the kind ; 
and conclude with* tellhig you, that if you send me 
a bottle of ink and a quire of paper by the bearer, 
you may depend on hearing farther from^ 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

Thb Busy-Body. 

THE BUSY-BODY.^No. II. 

Frtm Tuesday, February 4, to Tuesday, February 

11,1728—9. 

ON VULGAR DERISION. 

AU fooUhhave itiU an itGhing to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side.— Pcipe. i 

Monsieur Rochefoucault tells us somewhere in his 
Memoirs, that the prince of Cond^ delighted much 
In- ridicule, and used frequently to shut himself np 
for half a day together, in his chamber, with agen- 
tleman, that was his favourite, purposely to divert 
himself with examining what was the foible, or 
ridicakras side, of every noted person in the court. 
That gentleman said afterwards in some oompanyy 
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that he thought nothing was more ridiculous in any 
body, than this same humonr in the prince ; and I 
am somewhat inclined to be of this opinion. The 
general tendency there is among us to this embel- 
lishment, (which I fear has too often grossly imposed 
upon my loving countrymen instead of wit) and the 
applause it meets with from a rising generation, fill 
me with fearful apprehensions for the future repu- 
tation of iny country :£. a young man of modesty 
(which is the most certiun indication of large capa* 
cities) is hereby discouraged from attempting to 
make any figure in life : his apprehensions of being 
outlaughed will force him to continue in a restless 
obscurity, without baring an opportunity of isnow- 
ing his own merit himself, or discovering it to the. 
world, rather than venture to expose himself in a 
place where a pun or a sneer shall pass for wit, 
noise for reason, and the strength of the argunient 
bo judged by that of the lungs.1 Among these witty 
gentlemen, let us take a view of Ridentius. What a 
contemptible figure does he make with his train of 
paltry admirers ! This wight shall give himself an 
hour's diversion with the cock of a man's hat, the 
heels of his shoes, an unguarded expression in his 
discourse, or even some personal defect; and the 
height of his low ambition is to put some one of the 
company to the blush, who perhaps must pay an 
equfld share of the reckoning with himself. If snoh 
a fellow makes laughing the sole end and purpose of 
his life, if it is necessary to his constitution, or if b6 
has a gre^t deare of growing suddenly fat, let him 
eat; let him give public notice where any dull stupid 
rogues may get a quart of four- penny for bdog 
laughed at ; but it is barbarouslY uuUsiadaQaie^^bftc 
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friends meet for the benefit of conversation, and a 
proper relaxation from business, that one should 
be the butt of the company, and fpnr men made 
merry at the cost of the fifth. 

How different from this character is that of the 
good-Aatnred, gay Eugenius ! who never spoke yet 
but with a design to divert and please, and who 
was never yet balked in his intention. Eugenius 
takes more delight in applying the wit of his friends, 
Uian in being admired himself: and if any one 
of the company is so unfortunate as to be touched 
a little too nearly, he will make use of some in- 
genious artifice to turn the edge of ridicule another 
way, choosing rather to make himself a public 
jest, than be at the psdn of seeing his friend in con- 
fiision. 

Among the, tribe of laughers I reckon the pretty 
gentlemen, that write satires, and carry them about 
in their pockets, reading them themselves in all 
ocMnpany Uiey happen to go into ; taking an advantage 
of the ill taste of the town, to make themselves fa« 
moa9 for a pack of paltry, low nonsense, for which 
they deserve to be kicked rather than admired, 
V aU who have the least tincture of politeness. 
These I take to be the most iucorrigiUe of all my 
readers ; nay, I expect they will be squibbing at the 
Busy-Body himself. However^ the only fovour he 
Im^ of them ia this ; that if they cannot control 
m^tar overbearing itch of scribbling, let him be at- 
tacked in downnght biting lyrics ; for there is no 
aatire he dreads half so much as an attempt towards 
• panegyric. 
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THE BUSY-BODY^No. III. 

From Tuesday, February W^to Tuesday , February 

18, 1728—9. 

Non vultus iiutantis tyranni 

Mente quatit 8olid&, nee Auster* 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adrian, 

Nee Itilminantis jnagna Jovis manus.— J9br. 

It is isM, that the Persians, in their ancient con* 
stitHtioOy had public schools, in which virtue was 
.taught as a liberal art or science : and it is certainly 
of more consequence to a man, that he has learned 
to goirem his passions ; in spite of temptation, to 
be just tq his dealings, to be temperate in his plef- 
Bores,^ to support himself with fortitude under hi» 
misfortunes, to behave with prudence in all his 
•affidrsy and in every circumstance of life ; I say, it 
-is of much more real advantage to him to be thoji 
^all&ed, than to be a m^tster of all the arts and 
Bciences in the world beside. 

Virtue alone is sufficient to malce a man great, 
glorious, and happy. He that is acquainted vfiih 
€ato, as I am^ cannot help thinking as I do now, 
and will acknowledge he deserves the name, with- 
out being honoured by it. Cato is a man whom 
fortune has placed in the most obscure part of the 
country. His circumstances are such as only put 
him above necessity, without affording him many 
fiuperfluities : yet who is greater than Cato? I 
liappened but the other day to be at a house io 
town, where, among others, were met men of the 
most note in this place ; Cato had business with 
^9omeof them, and knocked at the door. The moit 
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trifling actioDS of a man, in my opinion, as well as 
the smallest features and lineaments of the face, 
give a nice observer some notion of his mind. Me- 
thought he rapped in such a peculiar manner, as 
seemed of itself to express there was one who de- 
served as well as desired admission. He appeared 
in the plainest country garb; his great coat was 
coarae, and looked old and threadbare ; his linen 
was homespun ; his beard, perhaps, of seven days' 
growth ; his shoes thick and heavy ; and every part 
of his dress corresponding. Why was this man re- 
ceived with such concurring respect from every per- 
son io the room, even from those who had never 
known him or seen him before ? It was not an exqui- 
site form of person or grandeur of dress, that struck 
us with admfratioo. I believe long habits of virtue 
have a sensible effect on the countenance : there 
was something in the air of his fiace, that mani* 
fested the true greatness of his mind ; which like- 
wise appeared in all he said, and in every part of 
his behaviour, obliging us to regard him with a kind 
of venenition. His aspect is sweetened with hu- 
manity and l>enevolence, and at the same time em- 
boldened with resolution, equally free from diffident 
bashfnlness and an unbecoming assurance. The 
consciousness of his own innate worth and unshaken 
integrity renders him calm and undaunted in the 
presence of the most great and powerful, and upon 
the most extraordinary occasions. Hb strict justice 
and known impartiality make him the arbitrator 
and decider of all differences that arise for many 
fliUes aroand him, without putting his neighbours 
to the charge, perplexity^ and uncertainty of law- 
^iiiisi He always speaks the tUug he means, which 
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he ia nerer afraid or ashamed .to do, because he 
knows he always means well ; and therefore is never 
obliged to blush, and feel the confusion of finding 
himself detected in the meanness of a falsehood. 
He never contrives ill against his neighbour, and, 
therefore, is never seen with a louring, suspicious 
asi>ect. A mixture of innocence and wisdom makes 
him ever seriously cheerful. His generous hospitality 
to strangers according to his ability, his goodness, 
bis charity, his courage in the cause of the oppress* 
ed, his fidelity in' friendship, his humility, his ho- 
nesty and sincerity, his moderation and his loyalty 
to the government, his piety, his temperance, his 
love to mankind, his magnanimity, his public spi- 
ritedness, and, in fine, his consummate virtue, make 
him justly deserve to be esteemed the glory of his 
country. 

The brave do never shun the light. 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their temper*} 
Freely, without disguii ew they love and hate } 
Still are they found in Uie fair face of day. 
And heaven and men are judges of their actions. 

Bowe» 

Who would not rather choose, if it were in his 
choice, to merit the above character, than be the 
richest, the most learned, or the most powerful man 
in the province without it ? 

Almost every man has a strong natural desire of 
being valued and esteemed by the rest of his species; 
but 1 am concerned and grieved to see how few fall 
into the right and only iufallibie method of beco- 
ming so. That laudable ambition is too commonly 
misapplied, and often ill employed. Some, to make 
themselves considerable, yarsue learning \ others 
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grasp- at wealth ; some aim at being thought witty ; 
and others are only careful to make the most of a 
handsome person : but what is wit, or wealth, or 
form, or learning, when compared with virtue ? It 
is true, we love the handsome, we applaud the- 
learned, and we fear the rich and powerful ; but 
we eren worship and adore the virtuous. Nor is It 
straitge ; since men of virtue are so rare, so very 
rare to be found. If we were as industrious to be** 
come good as to make ourselves great, we shoiild 
become really great by being good, and the namber 
of valuable men would be much increased ; but it U 
a grand mistake to think of being great without 
goodness.; and»I pronounce it as certain, that there 
was never yet a truly great man, that was not at the 
same time truly virtuous. « 

O Cretico, thou sour philosopher ! thou cunning' 
statesman ! thou art crafty, but far from being wise. 
When wilt thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved 
like Cato ? When wilt thou, among thy creatures, 
meet with that unfeigned respect and warm good- 
will that all men have for him ? Wilt thou never 
understand, that the cringing, mean, submissive 
deportment of thy dependents, is (like the worship 
paid by Indians to the devil) rather through fear of 
the harm tbpu mayest do them, than out of grati-* 
tude for the favours they have received of thee?. 
Thou art not wholly void of virtue ; there are many 
good things in thee, and many good actions re- 
ported of thee. Be advised by thy friend : neglect 
those- musty authors;. let them be covered with 
dust, and moulder on their proper shelves ; and do 
thou apply thyself to a study much more profitable 
-^the knowledge of maqkiud and of thyself. 
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This is to give notice, that the Busy-body strictly 
forbids all persons, from this time forward, of what 
age, sex, rank, quality, ' degree, or denomination 
soever, on any pretence, to inquire who is the author 
of this paper, on pain of his displeasure (his own 
near and dear relations only excepted.) 
. It is to be observed, that if any bad characters 
happen to be drawn in the course of these papers, 
they mean no particular person, if they are not par- 
ticularly applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party-man, but a 
general meddler. 

N. B. Cretico lives in a neighbouring province. 

THE BUSY-BODY.— No. IV. 

FromTue^daify February 18, to Tuesday, February 

25, 1728— ». 

Ne quid nimis. 

In my first paper, | invited the learned and the in- ^ 
geniotts to join with me in this undertaking ; and I 
now repeat that invitation. I would have such gen- 
tlemen tidie this opportunity (by trying their talent 
in writing) of diverting themselves and friends, and 
improving the taste of the town. And because I 
would encourage all wit of our own growth and pro- 
duce, I hereby promise, that whoever shall send me 
a little essay on some moral or other subject, that 
b fit for public view in. this manner, (and not basely 
borrowed from any other author) I shall receive i^ 
with candour, and take care to place it to the best 
advantage. It will be hard, if we cannot muster up 
l|i Uie whole country a sufficieul %toOL q1 ^^\i&^ V^ 
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supply the Basy«body at least for a twelvemonth. 
For my own part, I have already professed, that I 
have the good of my country wholly at heart in this 
design, without the least sinister view ; my chief 
purpose being to inculcate the noble principles of 
virtue, and depreciate vice of every kind. But as I 
know the mob hate instruction, and the generality 
would never read beyond the first line of my lectures, 
if they were actually filled with nothing but whole- 
some precepts and advice, I must therefore some- 
times humour them in their own way. There are 
a set of great names in the province, who are the 
common objects of popular dislike. If I can now 
and then overcome my reluctance, and prevail with 
myself to satirize a little one of these gentlemen, 
the expectation of meeting wiih such a gratification 
will induce many to read me through, who would 
otherwise proceed immediately to the foreign news. 
As I am very well assured the greatest men among 
us have a sincere love for their country, notwith- 
standing its ingratitude, and- the insinuations of the 
envious and malicious to the contrary, so I doubt 
not but they will cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty 
I design to take for the end alK>ve-mentioned. 

As yet I have but a few correspondents, though 
they begin now to increase. The following letter, 
left for me at the printer's, is one of the first I have 
received, which I regard the more for that it comes 
from ope of the fair sex, and because I have myself 
oftentimes suffered uuder the grievance therein com- 
plained of. 
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To the Busy-Body, 
Sib, 
You having set yourself up for a censuror momm 
(as 1 think yoU call it) which is said to mean a re- 
former of manners, I Isuovv no person more proper 
to be applied to for redress in all the grievances we 
suffer from want of manners in some people. Yoit 
mnst know, I am a single woman, and keep a shop 
in this town for a livelihood. There is a certain 
neighbour of mine, who is really agreeable company 
enough, and with whom I have had an intimacy of 
some time standing; but of late she makes her 
visits so exceedingly often, and stays so very long 
every visit, that I am tired out of all patience. I 
have no manner of time at all to myself; and you, 
who seem to be a wise man, must needs be sensible^ 
that every person has little secrets and privacies^ 
that are not proper to be exposed even to the nearest 
friend. Now I cannot do the least thing in the 
world, but she must know about it ; and it is a 
wonder I have found an opportunity to ^rite yon 
this letter. My niisfortqne is, that I respect her 
very well, and know not how to disoblige her so 
much as to tell her I should be glad to have less of 
her company; for if I should once hint such a 
thing, I am afraid she would resent it so as never 
to darken my door again. But, alas I Sir, I have 
not yet told you half my affliction. She has two 
children, that are just big enough to run about and 
do pretty mischief: these are continually along with 
mamma, either in my room or shop, if I have ever 
so many customers or people with me about busi* 
nes8. Sometimes they pull the goods off my low 
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thelrudowD to the groand,sni) perhRpg wtiere one 
of tbem has jiut beeo mBking water. My frieod 
takefl up the Btnff, and cries, " Oh 1 tbon little 
iricked mischievouB rogue 1 Bnt, bowerer, it b^ 
done DO great damage ; it is odI; wet a lillle ;" and 
to pnUit apapoDlheshelf^ain. Sometimes the;r 
get to my cask of naiU bebiod the coanter, and 
divert themaelres, to my great Texation, with mix- 
ing my ten.penny and dght-penny and fonr-peDnjr 
together. I endeaToarto conceal my oQeaslnesa as 
macb as possible, and with a grave look go to sort- 
log them ont. She cries, " Don't thee trouble thy- 
self, ndgliboar. Let tbem play a Utile { I'll put all 
to lights before I go." But things are oever so put 
to riglits bat that I find a great deal of work to do 
after the; are gone. Thus, hir, 1 hare all the iron- 
bleand pesterment of children, withoet tbe pleasure 
of ntUIng them my own ; and they are now bo used 
to being here that they will be content nowhere else. 
If she woHld have been so kindasiohave moderated 
her visits to ten time* a day, and stayed bst half an 
hour at a time, I should hare been contented, and I 
believe never have ^ven yon this troable. But this 
very morning tliey have lo tonaented me thai I 
oonld bear no longer; for while the mother was 
asking me'twenty impertlPEnl queitiong, the youngs 
est got to my nails, and with gi'eat delight rattled 
them by bandfnls all over tbe floor ; and the other 
at the same lirue made sucfa a terrible diu upon my 
cuauter with a hammer, that 1 grew half distracted. 
I WBB juBt then about to make'mynclf a new suit of 
piuoers ; bot in the fret and confusion I cot it quite 
out of all manner of shape, and utterly B|)oUed a 
|dece of the first muslia. Praf, sir, tell me whatl 
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ihall do; «nd talk a little against such anreasonable 
Huting in your next paper: though I would not 
have her affronted with me for a great deal ; for sin- 
cerely I love her and her children, as well, 1 think, 
as a neighbour can, and she buys a great many 
things in a year at my shop. But I would b^ her 
to consider, that she uses me unmercifully, though 
I believe it is only for want of thought. But I have 
twenty things more to tell you besides all this: 
there is a handsome gentleman that has a mind (I 
don't question) to make love to me ; but he can't ' 
get the opportunity to O dear, here she comes 

again ; I must conclude. Yours, &c. 

Patience. 

Indeed, it is well enough, as it happens, that she 
is come to shorten this complaint, which I think is 
loll long enough already, and probably would other- 
wise have been as long again. However, 1 must 
confess, I cannot help pitying my correspondent's 
case ; and in her behalf, exhort the visitor to re- 
member and consider the words of the wise man, 
*' Withdraw thy foot from the house of thy neigh- 
bour, lest he grow weary of thee, and so hate thee." 
Itis, I believe, a nice thing, and very difficult, to re- 
gulate onr visits in such a manner, as never to give 
offence by coming too seldom, or too often, or de- 
parting too abruptly, or staying too long. However, 
m my opinion, it is safest for most people, in a 
general way, who are unwilling to disoblige, to visit 
Kldimi, and tarry but a little while in a place — not- 
withstanding pressing invitations, which are many 
tinea Inaiiicere : and though more of your company 
ihoald be really desired, yet in this case, too much 
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reseiredness is a fault more easily excused tbaa the 
contrary. 

Men are subject to various incoDTeniences merely 
through lack of a small share of courage, which is 
E'quality very necessaiy in the common occurrences 
of .life, as well as in a battle. How many impefti- 
nencies do we daily suffer with great uneasiness^ ^ 
because we have not courage enough to discover our 
dislike ! - And why may not a man use the boldness 
and freedom of telling his friends that their long 
visits sometimes- incommode him? On thisooesU 
sion, it may be entertaining to some of my readers, if ) 
I acquaint them with the lYirkish manner of enter- 
taining visitors, which 1 have from an author of un- 
questionable veracity, who assures us, that even the 
Turks are not so ignorant of civility and the arts of 
endearment, but tfiat they can practise them witH 
as much exactness as any other nation, whenever: 
they have a mind to show themselves obliging. 

** When you visit a person of quality {says he) 
aad have talked orer your business, or the compli- 
ments, or whatever concern brought you thither, be 
makes a sign to have things served in for the enter- 
tainment, which is generally, a Utile sweetmeat, a 
dish of sherbet, and another of coffee ; ail which 
are immediately brought in by the servants, and 
tendered to all the guests in ordier, with the greatest 
care and awfulness imaginable. At last comes the 
finishing part of your entertainment, which is, per^ 
fuming the beards of the company; a ceremony 
which is performed in this manner. They have for 
the purpose a small silver chafing-dish, covered 
with a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a handsome 
plate. In this they put some fresh coals, and upon 
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and leave me to pursue my stuiUes for the good oi 
the public. 

Mvertisement, 

I give notice that I am now actually compiling^ 
|ind design to publish in a short time, the true bis* 
tory of the rise) growth, and progress of the re- 
nowned Tiff Club. All persons who are acquainted 
with any facts, circumstances, characters, trans- 
acUous, &c. which will be requisite to the perfect- 
ing and embellishment of the said work, are desired 
to communicate the same to the author, and direct 
their letters to be left with the printer hereof. 

The letter signed Would-be-something is come to 
hand* 

THE BUSY-BODY.— No. V. 

From Tuesday f February 25, to Tuesday, March 4, 

1728—9. 

Yos, o patridus sanguis, quos vivere £u est 
Ocdpiti caeco, postica: occurrite sannae. 

Persius, 

Tius paper being designed for a terror to evil doers, 
as weU as a praise to them that do well, I am lifted 
up with secret joy to find that my undertalcing is 
approved and encouraged by the just and good, and 
that few are against me but those who have reason 
to fear me. 

. There are little follies in the behaviour of most 
men, which their best friends are too tender to ac^ 
quaint them with : there are little vices and spiall 
crimes which the law has no regard to or reioedy 
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for : there are likewise great pieces of villany some- 
times so craftily accomplished, and so circumspectly 
guarded, that the law can talce no hold of the actors. 
All these things, and all things of this nature, come 
Within my province as censor ; and I am determined 
not to be negligent of the trust I have reposed io 
myself, but resolve to execute my office diligently 
and futhfully. 

And that all the world may judge with hoW much 
humanity, as well as justice, I shall behave in this 
oflSoe ; and that even my enemies may be convinced 
I take no delight to rake into the ddnghill lives of 
vicious men ; and to the end that certain persons 
may be a little eased of their fears, and relieved 
from the terrible palpitations they have lately felt 
and suffered, and do still suffer ; I hereby graciously 
pass an act of general oblivion for all offences, 
crimes, and misdemeanors of what kind soever, 
committed from the beginning of the year 1681 
until the day of the date of my first paper, and pro^ 
mise only to concern myself with such as have been 
since and shall hereafter be committed. I shall 
take no notice who has (heretofore) raised a for- 
tune by fraud and oppression, nor who by deceit 
and hypocrisy ; what woman has been false to h«r 
good husband's bed, nor what man has, by bar- 
barons usage or neglect, broke the heart of a 
faithful wife^ and wasted his health and substance 
jn debauchery ; what base wretch has betrayed his 
friend, and sold his honesty for gold, nor what 
bater wretch first corrupted him^ and then bought 
the bargidn : all this, and much more of the sam6 
kind, I shall forget^ and pass over in silence ; but 
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then It U to be obwrved that 1 e^^ect and requite 
k iaddea and general smendment. 

Thefe threateolngs of mine, I hope, will have a 
good effect, and, if regarded, may prevent abund- 
ance of folly and nickedneu in others, and, at the 
Mtme time, lave me abundance of trouble : and 
that people may not flatter themaeWes with the 
hopes of concealing their looae miademeatton 
from my knowledge, and in that view persist In 
eril doing, I muit acquaint them that 1 bare lately 
entered into fa intimacy with the extraordinary 
perion who obme time lince wrote me the follow- 
ing letter; and nbo, having a wonderful faculty 
that enablei him to discover the most secret mi> 
qtdty. Is capable of giving me great assistance in my 
deilj^Md work of reformation. 

"Mb. Boev-BoDV, 
" I rejoice, air, at the opport unity joa hare 
liven me to be aerriceablc to you, and, by yonr 
^KBni, to this prorince. You must know, that 
and) bare been the circumstances of my life, and 
null were the marvellous coticnrrences of my birth, 
thatl have not only a faculty of discovering ^leac- 
liotis of persons tliat are absent or asle^, but even 
of the devil himself. In many of his secret workiDp, 
In the various shapes, habits, and names of men 
and women; and having travelled and convened 
mudi, and met bat with a very few of the saine 
petMptioDS and quallficalkins, 1 can recommend 
myself to you as the moat usefal man yon can cor- 
TMpoud wiib. My father's father's &ther (for we 
had no grandfatben in our Ikmlly) was the same 
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John Banyan who wrote that memorable boolr. The 

Pilgrim's Progress, who had, in some degree, a 

nataral fiicolty of second sight. This facnlty (how 

derived^ to him onr family memoirs are not very 

dear) was enjoyed by all his descendants, bat uol 

by eqnal talents. It was very dim in several of my 

first couans, and probably had been nearly extinct 

in onr particular branch, had not my father been a 

traveller. He lived, in his yonthfol days, in New 

England. There he married, and there was bom 

my elder brother, who had so mnch of this fiacnlty 

as to discover witches ia some of their occnlt per** 

formances. My parents transporting themselves to 

Great Britain, my second brother's birth was in 

that Icingdom. He shared but a small portion of this 

virtue, being only able to discern transactions abont 

the time of, and for the most part after, their hap* 

pening. My good father, who delighted in the 

Pilgrim's Progress, and' monntainons places,^ took 

sbippiog, with his wife, for Scotland, and inhaUted 

in the Highlands, where myself was bom^and 

whether the soil, climate, or astral infloences, oi 

vvhich are preserved divers prognostics, restored 

onr ancestors' nataral. facolfy of second sight in a 

greater Instre to me than it had shined in through 

several generations, I will not here discuss. Bot so 

it. Is, that I am possessed largely of it, and design. 

If you encourage the proposal, to take this oppor- 

tanity of doing good with it, which I question not 

•wUl be accepted of in a grateful way by many of 

%yoar honest readers, though the discovery of my 

extraction bodes me no deference from your great 

^scholars and^odem philosophers. This my father 

was long ago aware of; and lest the name alone 
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should hurt the fortunes of his children, he, in 
his shiftings from one coontry to another, wisely 
changed it. 

" Sir, I have only this farther to say, how I may 
h^ useful to you, and as a reason for my not malting 
myself more known in the world. By virtue of this 
great gift of nature, second-sightedness, I do con- 
tinually see numbers of men, women, and children, 
of all ranlcs, and what they are doing, while 1 am 
^tting in my closet ; which is too great a burthen 
for the mind, and makes me also conceit, even 
against reason, that all this host of people can see 
and observe me, which stroqgly inclines me to soli* 
tnde and an obscure living ; and, on the other 
band, it will be an ease to me to disburthen my 
thoughts and observations in the way proposed to 
you by, sir, your friend and humble servant." 

I conceal this correspondent's name, in my care 
for his life and safety, and cannot but approve his 
prudence in chposing to live obscurely. I remem* 
ber the fate of my poor monkey: he had an 111^ 
natured trick of grinning and chattering ^t every 
thing he saw in petticoats. My ignorant conn* 
try neighbours got a notion that pug snaried 
by instinct at every female who had lost her vir- 
ginity. This was no sooner generally believed, 
than he was condemned to death — by whom I 
could never learn ; but he was assassinated in the 
night, barbarously stabbed and mangled in a thou- 
sand places, and left hanging dead on one of my 
gate-posts, where I found him the next morning* 

The censor observing that the itch of scribbling 
begins to spread exceedingly^ and being carefully 
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tender of the reputation of his country, in point of 
wit and good sense, has determined to talie all 
manner of writings iu verse or prose, that pretend 
to either, under his immediate cognizance ; and, 
accordingly, hereby prohibits the publishing any 
soch for the future till they have first passed his 
examination, and received his imprimatur ; for 
which he demands as a fee only sixpence per 
ifaeet. 

N.B. He nevertheless peimits to be published 
all satirical remarks on tlie Busy-Body, the above 
prohibition notwithstaudiug, and without examina- 
tion, or requiring the said fees ; which indulgence 
the small wits in and about this city are advised 
ghttefuUy to accept and acknowledge. 

The gentleman who calls himself Sirronio is di- 
rected, on receipt of this, to burn his great book of 
Crudities. 

P.- S. In compassion to that young man, on ac- 
count of the great pains he has taken, in considera- 
tion of the character ( have just received of him, 
that he is really ^ood>natured, and on condition he 
shows it to no foreigner or stranger of sense, I 
have thought fit to reprieve his said great book of 
Crudities from the flames till farther order. 



Noli me tangcre. 

I had resolved, when I first commenced this de- 
sigu, on no account to enter into a public dispute 
with any man ; for I Judged it would be equally un- 
pleasant to me and my readers, to see this paper 
filled ^ith contentions wrangling, answers, replies, 
&c. which is a way of writing that is endless, and, 

VOL. I. C 
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at the same time, seldom contains any thing that is 
either edifying or entertaining. Yet, when such a 
considerable man as Mr. * * * finds himself con- 
cerned so warmly to accuse and condemn me/ as 
he has done in Keimer's last Instructor, I canhot 
forbear endeavouring to say something in my own 
defence, from one of the worst of characters that 
could be given me by a man of worth. But as I 
have many things of more consequence to offer the 
public, I declare that I will never, after this time, 
take notice of any accusations, not better supported 
with truth and reason ; much less may every little 
scribbler, that shall attack me, expect an answer 
from the Busy-Body. 

The sum of the charge delivered against me, 
either directly or indirectly. In the said paper, is 
this: not to mention the first weighty sentence 
concerning vanity and ill-nature, and the shrewd 
intimation that 1 am without charity, and therefore 
can have no pretence to religion, I am represented 
as guilty of defamation and scandal, the odiousness 
of which is apparent to every good man, and the 
practice of it opposite to Christianity, morality, and 
common justice, and, in some cases, so fdr below 
all these, as to be inhuman ; as a blaster of repu- 
tations; as attempting, by a pretence, to screen 
myself from the imputation of malice and prejudice ; 
as using a weapon, which the wiser and better part 
of mankind hold in abhorrence; and as giving 
treatment which the wiser and better part of man- 
kind dislike on the same principles, and for the 
Siame reason, as they do assassination, &c. ; and all 
this is inferred and concluded from a character 1 
JaiFe wrote in my Number III. 
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In order to examine the justice and tmth of this 
heavy charge, let us recur to that character. And 
here we may be surprised to find what a trifle has 
fused this mighty clamour and complaint, this 
. grieFOUS accusation ! — ^Tbe worst thing said of the 
person, in what is called my gross description (be 
be who he will to whom my accuser has applied the 
character of Cretico), is, that he is a sour pliiloso- 
pher, crafty, but not wise. Few human characters 
can be drawn that will not fit somebody, in so 
large a country as this ; but one would think, sup- 
podng I meant Cretico a real person, I had suf- 
ficiently manifested my impartiality, wlieu I said, 
in that very paragraph, that Cretico is not without 
virtue; that there are many good things in him, 
and many good actions reported of him ; which 
most be allowed in all reason very much to over- 
balance in his favour those worst words, sour tem- 
peredy and cunning. Nay, my very enemy and ac- 
coser must have been sensible of this, when he 
freely acknowledges, that he has been seriously 
considering, and cannot yet determine, which he 
would choose to be, the'Gato or Cretico of that 
paper ; since my Cato is one of the best of cha* 
racters. Thus much in my own vindication. As 
to the only reasons there given why I ought not to 
continue drawing characters, viz. Why should any 
man's picture be published which he never sat for ; 
or his good name taken from him any more than 
his money or possessions, at the arbitrary will of 
another, &c. I have but this to answer : the money 
or possessions, I presume, are nothing to the pur- 
pose; since no man can oiaim a right either to 
those or a good name^ if he has acted so aft tA tox- 
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felt tliem. And are unt the public the onlj- judge* 
what ebare of reputation they think proper lo allow 
any Dian ! Supposing I was cnpaUe, and had au 

' Inclination, (o draw all the good and bad cliaracten 
in Amcricn, why should a good man be oflruded 
with me for drawing good cbarariers.' And if I 
draw ill ones, cari ibey lil any but those that de- 
»erve Ihcm ? And ou^^bt any but euch lo be con< 
ceroed that they have ibcir deserts ? 1 have a» 
great an arersiou and abhorrence for defamation 
and scandal as any man, aud would, with the 
uliuost can', avoid buiiig t^uilly ofencb tiase things: 
besides, I am very seusible and certain, that if 
I eboDld make use of tbis paper to defame any peT> 
ton, my reputation would be sooner Imrt by it than 
his ; aud ibe Busy Body would quiclily become de- 
testable; because, in such a case, aa is justly ob- 
served, the pleainre arising from a lale of wit aud 
norelty soon diei away in (tenerous and houest 
ininda, and is followed with a secret grief, lo lee 
thdr neighboors calumniated. Bat if I myself was 
BCtoaUy the worst man in the pmvince, aud any 
one should draw my irne character, would it not be 
ridiculous in me to say, he had defamed and scan- 
dallix-d me, unless be had added in a matter of 
truth ? If any thing is meant by aslting why any 
man's picture xhould be published which he never 
Mtfor? it most be, that we should gire no cha- 
racter wilhout the owner's consent. If I discern 
the wolf diigaiscd in harmless wool, aud contriving 
the destruction of my neighbour'B sheep, must 

. I have hie pci mission before Lam allowed to dis> 
cover and prevent liim ? If I linow a mau to be a 
deaigaiDg knave, must I ask his consent, to hid my 
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friends beware of him ? If so, then, by the same 
rule, supposing the Busy- Body bad* really merited 
all his enemy had charged him with, his con- 
sent likewise ought to have been obtained, befor'6 
so terrible an accusation was published against 
him. 

I shall conclude with observing, that in the last 
pamgraph save one of the piece now examined, 
much, ill nature and some good sense are co- 
inhabitants, as he expresses it. The ill nature 
appears, in his endeavouring to discover satire, 
where I intended no such thing, but quite the re- 
verse : the good sense is this ; that drawing too 
good, a character of any one is a refined manner of 
satire, that may be as injurious to him as the con- 
trary, by bringing on an examination that undresses 
the person ; and in the haste of doing it, he may 
happen to be stripped of what he really owns and 
deserves. As I am censor, I might punish the first, 
bat I forgive it. Yet I will not leave the latter un- 
rewarded; but assure my adversary, that in con- 
sideration of the merit of those four lines, I am 
resolved to forbear injuring him on any account in 
that refined manner. 

. I thank my neighbour P* » » W* * * 1 for his kind 
letter. 

The lions complained of shall be muzzled* 
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THE BUSY.BODY^No. VIII. 

FfQim Tuesday y March 18, to Tuesday, March 25, 

1729. 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogig, 
Auri sacra fames? Virgil* 

One of the greatest pleasures an aathor can have, 
IS, certainly, the hearing his works applaaded. The 
hidiDg from the world our names, while we publish 
our thoughts, is so absolutely necessary to this self- 
gratification, that I hope my well-wishers will con* 
gratnlate me on my escape from the many diligent 
but fruitless inquiries that have of late been made 
after me. Every man will own, that an author^ as 
such, ought to be hid by the merit of his pro- 
ductions only ; but pride, party, and prejudice, at 
this time, run so very high, that experience shows 
we form our notions of a piece by the character of 
the author. Nay, there are some very humble po- 
liticians in and about this city, who will asl£ on 
which side the writer is before they presume to 
give their opinion of the thing wrote. This un- 
generous way of proceeding I was- well aware of 
before I published my first speculation ; and there- 
fore concealed my name : and I appeal to the more 
generous part of the world, if I have, since I 
appeared in the character of the Busy-Body, given 
an instance of my siding with any party more than 
another, in the unhappy divisions of my country ; 
and I have, above all, this satisfaction in myself, 
that neither affection, aversion, or interest, have 
biassed me to use any partiality towards any man 
or set of men ; but whatsoever I find nonsensical. 
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ridiculous, or immorally dishonest, I liave, and shall 
continue openly to attack, with the freedom of an 
honest man, and a lover of my country. 

I profess I can hardly contain myself, or preserve 
the gravity and dignity that should attend the cen* 
sorial office, when I hear the odd and unaccountable 
expositions that are put upon some of my works, 
through the malicious ignorance of some, and the 
vain pride of more than ordinary penetration in 
others ; one instance of which many of my readers 
are acquainted with. A certain gentleman has 
taken a great deal of pains to write a key to the 
letter in my Number IV, wherein he has inge* 
nlously converted a gentle satire upon tedious and 
impertinent visitants, into a libel on some of the 
government. This I mention only as a specimen of 
the taste of the gentleman ; I am, forsooth, bound 
to please in ray speculations, not that I suppose my 
impartiality will ever be called in question on that 
account. Injustices of this nature I could complmn 
of in many instances ; but I am at present diverted 
by the reception of a letter, which, though it 
regards me only in my private capacity, as an adept, 
yet I venture to publish it for the entertainment of 
my readers. 



(( 



To Censor Morum, Esq, Busy^Body General of 
the Province of PennsylvaniOy and the Counties of 
Netecastle, Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware. 

" Honourable Sir, 
" I JUDG£ by your lucubrations, that you are not 
only a lover of truth and equity, bat a man of parts 
and learning, and a master of science; as suck' 
I hdnour you. Kuow theu, mo&l ^xQloraivA i\c ^^^ 
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I have, from my yoath up, been a very indefatigable 
student in, and admirer of, that divine science, 
astrology. I have read over Scot, Albertns Magnas, 
and Cornelius Agrippa, above three hundred times ; 
and was in hopes, by my Icoowledge and industry, 
to gain .^enough to have recompensed me for my 
money (Upended, and time lost in the pursuit of 
this learning. You cannot be ignorant, sir, (for 
your intimate second-sighted correspondent Icuows 
all things) that there are large sums of money 
hidden uuder ground in divers places about this 
town, and in many parts of the country: but alas ! 
sir, notwithstanding I have used all the means laid 
down in the immortal authors before-mentioned, 
and, when they failed, the ingenious Mr. P — d — ^1^ 
with his mercurial wand and jnagnet, I have still 
failed in my purpose. This, therefore, I send, to 
propose and desire an acquaintance with you ; and 
I do not doubt, notwith.<$tandiog my repeated ill 
fortune, but we may be exceedingly serviceable to 
each other in our discoveries ; and that if we use 
our united endeavoura, the time will come, when 
the Busy-Body, his second-sighted correspondent, 
and your very humble servant, will be three of the 
richest men in the province : and then, sir, what 
may we not do ? A word to the wise is sufficient, 
*< I conclude with all demonstrable respect, 
" Your's and Urania's votary, 

" Titan Pleiads,'* 

In the evening after I had received this letter, I 
made a visit to my second-sighted friend, and com- 
ipniiicated to him the proposal. When he had read 
Uf he assured me, that to his certain knowledge 
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here is not at this time so much as ooc ounce of 
silver or gold hid under ground in any part of thi» 
province ; for Chat the late and present scarcity of 
money had obliged those^ who were, living, and 
Icnew where they had formerly hid any, to take it 
up, and use it in their own necessary aflFairs : and 
83 to all the rest, which was buried by pirates and 
others in old times, who were never like to come 
for it, he himself had long since dug it all up, and 
appUed it to charitable uses; and this be desired 
me to publish for the general good. For, as he 
acquainted me, there are among us great nnmberH 
of honest artificers and labouring people, who, fed 
with a vain hope of growing suddenly rich, neglect 
their business, almost to the niining of themselves 
and families, and voluntarily endure abundance of 
fatigue in a fruitless search after imaginary hidden 
treasure. They wander through the woods and 
bushes by day^ to discover the marks and signs ; at 
midnight they repair to the hopeful spots with 
spades and pickaxes ; full of expectation, they la- 
bour violently, trembling at the same time in every 
joint, through fear of certain malicious daemons, who 
are said to haunt and guard snch places. At length 
almighty hole is dug, and perhajis several cartloads 
of earth thrown out ; but, alas, no keg or iron pot- 
is found I no seaman's chest crammed with Spanish 
pistoles, or weighty pieces of eight ! Then they con* 
elude, that through some mistake in the procedure, 
some rash word spoke, or some rule of art neglect- 
ed, the guardian spirit had power to sink it deeper 
into the earth, and convey it out of their reach. 
Yet, when a man is once thus infatuated, he is so 
far from being discouraged by ill success, that he is 

•c 2 
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' njtged at home in their atoencel toleaveihcir wives 
Slid a warm bed at midniglit (no natter if it rain, 
li^l, tnow, or blow a barricaiie, provided that be 
Ihc critical hour), and fiiiigne themaelves with the 
violent eserrise of digging for what they shall never 
find, and perhaps gelling a cold Ihal may cost Iheir 
lives, or at least disordering themselves so as to be 
fit for no business beside for some days after '. Surely 
this is nothing less than the most egregioDS folly 
aud madness. 

I shall conclude with the words of my discreet 
friend, Agrirol a, of Chester county, wheu he gave 
hia son a good plantaiion :— " My son," says he, 
" I give Ihee now a yalnahle parcel of land ; I 
assure thee I have found a considerable qnanlity of 
gold by di^ng there ; thee maycst do the same i 
hut thee must carefnlly observe this. Never to dig 
more than plongh-deep." 

DIALOGUE 
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From the Penniyliiaitla Gazelle, No. Bi, Jun* 23, 
17311. 

Philedet. Mv friend Hora(l& 1 I am very glad to 
ace yon ; prilhee how came such a man as yon 
alone P and musing too } What misfortniie in your 
lileasnres has sent you to philosophy fur relief? 

Horalio. You guess veiy righl, my dear Philocles! 
we pleasure-buDiers are never withont them ; and 
yet BO euchantlng is the game, we cau'oot quit the 
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diaoe. How calm and undisturbed is your life ! 
how free from present embarrassments and future 
cares! I know you love me, and look with com- 
passion upon my conduct ; show me, then, the path 
which leads up to that constant and inTariable 
good, which I have heard you so beautifully de- 
scribe, and which you seem so fully to possess. 

Phil, There are few men in the world I value 
more than you, Horatio ! for, amidst all your foibles 
and painful pursuits of pleasure, I have oft observed 
in you au honest heart, and a mind strongly bent 
towards virtye. I wish, from my soul, I could 
assist you in acting steadily the part of a reasonable 
creature ; for if you would not think it a paradox, 
I should tell you I love you better than you do 
yourself. 

Hot. a paradox indeed ! Better than I do my- 
self ? when I love my dear self sO well^ that I love 
every thing else for my own sake. 

Phii. He only loves himself well, who rightly and 
judiciously loves himself. 

Hor, What do you mean by that, Philocles ? You 
men of reason and virtue are always dealing in 
mysteries, though you laugh at them when the 
church makes them. I think he loves himself very 
well, and very judiciously too, as you call it, who 
allows himself to do whatever he pleases. 

Phil, What, though it be to the ruin and de- 
struction of that very self which he loves so well ? 
That man alone loves himself rightly, who procures 
the greatest possible good to himself through the 
whole of his existence ; and so pursues pleasure as 
not to give for it more than it is worth. 

Hot, That depends all upon opinion. Who shall 
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judge what the pleasure is worth ? Suppose a 
pleasiug form of the fair kind strikes ufd so oiuch, 
that I can eujoy nothing without the et)>oyment of 
that one object; or that pleasure in general is so 
favourite a mistress, that I will take her, as men do 
their wives, for better, for worse ; minding no con- 
sequences, nor regardhig what is to come — why 
should I not do it ? 

PML Suppose, Horatio, that a friend of yours 
enters into the world about two-and-tweuty, with 
a healthful, vigorous body, and a fair plentiful 
estate of about five hundred pounds a year ; and 
yet, before he had reached thirty, should, by follow- 
ing his own pleasures, and, not as you, duly re« 
garding consequences, have run out of his estate, 
and disabled his body to that degree, that he had 
neither the means nor capacity of enjoyment left, 
Dor any thing else to do but wisely shoot himself 
through the head to be at re^t ; what would you 
say to this unfortunate man*s conduct ? Is it wrong 
by opinion or fancy only ? or is there really a right 
and wt'ong in the case ? Is not one opinion of life 
and action juster than another ? or one sort of con- 
duct preferable to another ? or does that miserable 
son of pleasure appear as reasonable und lovely a 
being in your eyes, as a man who, by prudently and 
rightly gratifying his natural passions, had preserved 
h]fi body in full health, and his estate entire, and 
enjoyed both to a good old age, and then died with 
a thankful heart for the good things lie had re- 
ceived, and with an entire submission to the will 
of him who first called him into being ? Say, Ho- 
ratio, are these men equally wise and happy ? and 
U every thing to be measured by mere fancy and 
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opiDiOD, witliout considering whether that fapcy or 
opinion be right ? 

Hot, Hardly so neither, I think : yet sure the 
wise and good Author of nature could never make 
us Co plague us. He could never give us passions, 
-OD purpose to subdue and conquer them ; nor pro- 
dace this self of mine, or any other self, only that 
it may be denied ; for that is denying the works of 
the great Creator himself. Self-denial, tlien, which 
is what I suppose you mean by prudence, seems to 
be not only absurd, but very dishonourable to that 
supreme wisdom and goodness, which is supposed 
to make so ridiculous and contradictory a creature, 
that must be always fighting with himself in order 
to be at rest, and undergo voluntary hardships in 
order to be happy. Are we created sick cmly to be 
commauded to be sound ? are we born under one 
law, our passions, and yet bound to another, that of 
reason ? Answer me, Philocles ; for I am warmly 
concerned for the honour of Nature^ the mother of 
US all. 

PhU. I And, Horatio, my two characters have 
afirighted you; so that you decline the trial of 
what is good by reason, and had rather make a bold 
attack upon Providence; the usual way of you gen- 
tlemen of fashion — who when, by living in defiance 
of the eternal rales of reason, you have plunged 
yourselves into a thousand difficulties, endeavour 
(o make yourself easy by throwing the burthen 
upon nature. You are, Horatio, in a very misera- 
ble condition indeed; for you say you cannot be 
happy if you control your passions, and feel your- 
self miserable by an unrestrained gratification of 
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them ; so that here is evil, irremediable evil, either 
way. 

Hw, That is very true ; at least it appears so to 
me. Pray what have you to say, Phiiocles, in ho*' 
nour of Nature or Providence ? Metbinks, I am in 
pain for her :-**how do you rescue her, poor lady ? 

Phil, This, my dear Horatio, I have to say ; that 
what you find fault with, and clamour against, as 
the most terrible evil in the world, self-denial, ia 
really the greatest good and the highest self-grati- 
lication. If indeed you use the word in the sense of 
some weak moralists, and much weaker divines, you 
will have just reason to laugh at it ; but if you take 
it as understood by philosophers and men of sense, 
you will presently see her charms, and fly to her 
embraces, notwithstanding her demure looks, as 
absolutely necessary to produce even your own dar^ 
ling sole good, pleasure ; for self-denial is never a 
duty, or a reasonable action, but as it is a natural 
means of procuring more pleasure than you can 
taste without it ; so that this grave saint-like guide 
to happiness, as rough and dreadful as she has been 
made to appear, is in truth the kindest and mo8t> 
beautiful mistress in the world. 

Hot, Prithee, Philocles, do not wrap yourself in. 
allegory and metaphor. Why do you tease me 
thus ? I long to be satisfied, what is this philoso- 
phical self-denial ; the necessity and reason of it : 
i am impatient, and all on fire. Explain, therefore, 
in your beautiful, natural, easy way of reasoning, 
what I am to understand by this grave lady of yours,, 
with so forbidding downcast looks, and yet so abso- 
lutely necessary to my pleasures : I stand to embrace 
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her ; for you know, pleasure I court under all shapes 
and forms. 

PhiL Attend then, and you will see the reason of 
this philosophical self-denial. There can be no ab- 
solute perfection 4n any creature ; because every 
creature is derived from something of a superior 
existence, and dependent on that source for its owu 
existence. No created being can be all-wise^ all- 
good, and all powerful, because his powers aud ca- 
pacities are finite and limited ; consequently, what- 
ever is created, must, in its own nature, be subject 
to irregularities, excess, and imperfections. All in- 
telligent, rational agents, find in themselves a power 
of judging what kind of beings they are ; what ac- 
tions are proper to preserve them, and what conse- 
quences will generally attend them ; what pleasures 
they are for, and to what degree their natures are 
capable of receiving them. All we have to do then, 
Horatio, is to consider, when we are surprised with 
a new object, and passionately desire to enjoy it, 
whether the gratifying that passion be consistent 
with the gratifying other passions and appetites 
equal, if not more necessary to us, and whether it 
consists with our happiness to-morrow, next week, 
or next year : but as we all wish to live, we are 
obliged by reason to take as much care for our fu- 
ture as our present happiness, aud not to build 
6ne upon the ruins of the other: but if, through 
the strength and power of a present passion, and 
through want of attending to consequences, we 
have erred and exceeded the bounds which na- 
ture or reason have set us; we are then, for our 
own sakes, to refrain or deny ourselves a present 
momentary pleasure for a future, constant, and 
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durable one ; so that this philosophical self-denial 
is only refusing to do an action which you strongly 
desire, because it is inconsistent with health, con- 
venience, or circumstances in the world ; or, in 
other words, because it would cost you more than 
it was worth. You would lose by it, as a man of 
pleasure. Thus you see, Horatio, that self-denial 
is not only the most reasonable, but the most plea- 
sant thing in the world. 

Hor, We are just coming into town, so that we 
cannot pursue this argument any farther at present : 
you have said a great deal for nature, providence, 
and reason ; happy are they who can follow such 
divine guides. 

Phil. Horatio, good night ; I wish you wise in 
your pleasures. 

Hor. I wish, Philocles, I could be as wise in my 
pleasures as you are pleasantly wise : your wisdom 
is agreeable, your virtue is amiable, and your philo- 
sophy the highest luxury. Adieu, thou enchanting 
reasoner. 

A SECOND DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN PHILOCLES AND HORATIO, CONCERNING 
VIRTUE AND PLEASURE. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No, 86, July 9, 

1730. 

Phil, Dear Horatio, where hast thou been these 
three or four months ? What new adventures have 
you fallen upon since I met you in these delightful, 
all-inspiring fields, and wondered how such a plea- 
sure-hunter as you could bear being alpne ? 
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Hor, O Philocles ! thoa best of friends, becanse 
Ik friend to reason and virtue ! I am veiy glad to 
aee yon. Do not ,yoa remember I told ^on then, 
that some misfortunes in my pleasures bad sent me 
to philosophy for relief? but now I do assure you I 
can, without a sigh, leave other pleasures for those 
of philosophy; I can hear the word reason men- 
tioned, and virtue praised, without laughing. Do 
not I bid fair for conversion, think you ? 

Phil, Very fair, Horatio; for I remember the 
time when reason, virtue, and pleasure were the 
same thing with you ; when you counted nothing 
good but what pleased, nor any thing reasonable 
hut what you gained by ; when you made a jest of a 
mind, and the pleasures of reflection ; and elegantly 
placed your sole happiness, like the rest of the ant* 
mal creation, in the gratification of sense. 

Ilor, I did so ; but in our last conversation, when 
walking upon the brow of this hill, and' looking 
down on that broad, rapid river, and yon widely- 
extended, beautifully-varied plain, you taught me 
another doctrine : you showed me that self-denial, 
which, above all things, I abhorred, was really the 
gi^atest good, and the highest self-gratification, 
and absolutely necessary to produce even my own 
darling sole good— pteasure. 

'. FAiL True ; I told you that self-denial was never 
a duty, but when it was a natural means of pro- 
curing more pleasure than \ve could taste without 
it : that as we all strongly desire to live, and to live 
only to eujoy ; we should take as nolnch care about 
our future as our present happiness, and not build 
one upon the ruins of the other; that we should 
look to the end, and regard consequences ; and if» 
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through want of attention, we had erred, and ex- 
ceeded the bounds which nature had set us — we 
were then obliged, for our own sakes, to refrain or 
deny ourselves a present momentary pleasure, for a 
future^ constant, and durable good. 

Hor. You have shown, Philocles, that self-denial, 
which weak or interested men have rendered the 
most forbidding, is really the most delightful and 
amiable, the most reasonable and pleasant thing in 
the world. In a word, if I understand you aright, 
self-denial is, in truth, self-recognising, self-ac- 
knowledging, or self- owning. But now, my friend, 
you are to perform another promise, and show me 
the path that leads up to that constant, durable, 
trnd invariable good, which I have heard you so 
beautifully describe, and which you seem so fully to 
possess. Is not this good of yours a mere chimera? 
Can any thing be constant in a world which is 
eternally changing, and which appears to exist by 
au everlasting revolution of one thing into another; 
and where every thing without us, and every thing 
within as, is in perpetual motion ? What is this 
constant durable good then of yours? Prithee, 
satisfy my soul, for I am all on fire, and impatient 
to enjoy her. Produce this eternal, blooming god- 
dess, with never-fading charms, and see whether I 
will not embrace her with as much eagerness and 
rapture as you. 

Phil, You seem enthusiastically warm, Horatio : 
I will wait till you are cool enough to attend to the 
sober dispassionate voice of reason. 

Hor, You mistake me, my dear Philocles: my 
warmth is not so great as to run away with my rea. 
^nj it is only just raised enough to open my 
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faculties, aud fit them to receive those eternal 
truths, and that durable good, which you so tri- 
nmphautly boasted of. Begin, then: I am pre- 
pared. 

Phil. I will. I believe, Horatioj with all your 
scepticism about you, you will allow that good to be 
CDQStaDt, which is never absent from you ; and that 
to be durable, which never ends but with your being. 

Hor, Yes : go on. 

PhiL That can never be the good of a creature, 
which, when present, the creature may be miserable, 
and. when absent, is certainly bo. 

Hot. T thinlv not : but pray explain ,what yon 
mean ; for 1 am not much used to this abstract way 
of reasoning. 

PhiU I mean all the pleasures of sense. The 
good of man cannot consist in the mere pleasures 
of sense; because, when any one of those ob« 
jects which you love is absent, or cannot be come 
at, you are cei tainly miserable ; and if the fa- 
culty be impaired, though the object be present, 
you cannot enjoy it. , So that this sensual good de- 
pends upon a thousand things without and within 
yon, and all out of your power. Can this then be 
the good of man ? Say, Horatio, what thinlc you ? 
18 not this a chccquered, fleeting, fantastical good ? 
Can that, in any propriety of speech, be called the 
good of man, which, even while he is tasting, he 
may' be miserable ; and wliich, when he cannot 
taste, he is necessarily so ? Can ihat ^e our good 
wliich costs us a great deal of pains to obtain, 
which cloys in possessing, for which we cannot wait 
the return of appetite before we can enjoy again I 
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Or, is that our good which we can come at without 
difflcnlty, which is heightened by possession, which 
never ends in weariness and disappointment, and 
which, the more we enjoy, the better qualified we 
are to enjoy on ? 

Hor, The latter, I thinlc ; but why do you tor- 
ment me thus ? Phiiocles, show me this good im- 
mediately. 

Phil, I have showed you what it is not ; it is not 
sensual ; but it is rational and moral good : it is 
doing all the good we can to others, by acts of hu-' 
manity, friendship, generosity, and benevolence. 
This is that constant and durable gdod, which will 
afiford contentment and satisfaction always alilce, 
without variation or diminution. I speak to your 
experience now, Horatio ; did you ever find your- 
self weai7 of relieving the miserable, or of raising 
the distressed into life or happiness ? or rather do 
not you find the pleasure grow upon you by repeti- 
tion, and that it is greater in the reflection than in 
t}ie act itself ? Is there a pleasure upon earth to be' 
compared with that which arises from the sense of 
making others happy ? Can this pleasure ever be 
absent, or ever end,- but with jrour being ? Does it 
not always accompany you ? Doth not it lie down' 
and rise with you, live as long as you live, give yon 
consolation in the hour of death, and remain with 
you when all other things are going to forsake you, 
or you them ? 

Hor, How glowingly you paint, Phiiocles : me- 
thinks, Horatio is among the enthusiasts. I feel 
the passion ; I am encliantingly convinced ; bat I 
do not know why ; overborne by something stronger 
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than reason. Sure some divinity speaks within 
me. But prithee, Philocles, give me the cause why 
this rational and moral good so infinitely excels the 
mere natural or sensual. 

Phil. I thinky Horatio, that I have clearly show» 
you the difference between^merely natural or sensual 
good, and rational or moral good. ' Natural or sen- 
sual pleasure continues no longer than the action 
itself; but this divine or moral pleasure continues 
when the action is over, and swells and grows upon 
yonr hand by reflection : the one is unconstant,tiu- 
satisfying, of short duration, and attended with 
numberless ills ; the other is constant, yields full 
satisfaction, is durable, and no evils preceding, ac- 
companying, or following it. But if you inquire 
farther into the cause of this difference, imd would 
know why the moral pleasures are greater than the 
sensual, perhaps the reason is the same as in all 
other creatures; that their happiness or chief good 
consists in acting up to their chief faculty, or that 
faculty which distinguishes them from all creatures 
of a different species. The chief faculty in man is 
his reason ; and, consequently, his chief good con- 
sists not merely in action, but in reasonable action. 
By reasonable actions, we uodei'stand those actions 
which are preservative of the human kind, and na-. 
turaUy tend to produce real and unmixed happiness^, 
and these actions, by way of distinction, we call ac- 
tions morally good. 

Hor. You speak very clearly, Philocles : but that 
no difficulty may remain on my mind, pray tell me 
what is the real difference between natural good and 
evil, and moral good and evil; for I know several 
p!eople who use the' terms i^ithout ideas. 
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Phil. That may be : the difference lies only in 
this— ^that natural good and evil are pleasure and 
pain, moral good and evil are pleasure or pain pro- 
duced with intention and design ; for it is the in- 
tention only that makes the agent morally good or 
bad. 

Hor, Bnt may not a man, with a very good inten- 
tioD, do an evil action ? 

PhiL Ves ; but then he errs in judgment, though 
his design be good : if his error be inevitable, or 
such as, all things considered, he could not help, he 
is inculpable; but if it arose -through want of dili- 
gence in forming his judgment about the nature of 
human actions, he is immoral and culpable. 

Hor, I find then that in order to please ourselves 
rightly, or to do good to others morally, we should 
take great care of our opinions. 

Phil, Nothing concerns you inore ; for as the 
happiness or real good of men consists in right 
action, and right action cannot be produced without 
right opinion ; it behoves us, above all things in this 
world, to take care that our own opinions of things 
be according to the nature of things. The founda- 
tion of all virtue and happiness is thinking rightly. 
He who sets an action is right — that is, naturally 
tending to good, and does it because of that tend- 
ency, he only is a moral man ; and he alone is ca> 
pable of that constant, durable, and invariable good, 
which has been the subject of this conversation. 

Hor, Hqw, my dear philosophical guide, shall I 
be able to know, and determine certainly, what is 
right and wrong in life ? 

Phil, As easily as yon distinguish a circle from a 
square, or light from darkness. Look, Horatio, into. 
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the sacred book of nature, read yoar own nature, 
a^d new the relation which other men stand in to 
yon, and yon to them, and you will immediately see 
what constitutes human happiness, and, conse- 
quently, what is right. 

Hot, ^e are just coming into town, and can say 
no more at present. You are my good genius. Phi- 
locles; yon have showed me what is good; you 
have redeemed me from the slavery and misery of 
folly and vice, and mal^e me a free and happy 
being. 

Phii, Then I am the happiest man in the world : 
be you steady, Horatio ; never depart from reason 
and virtue. 

Hot, Sooner will I lose my existence. Good night, 
Philocles. 

Phii, Adieu, dear Horatio ! 

PUBLIC WEN. 

From the Petimylvania Gazette^ No. 95, Sept, 3, 

1730. 

Thb foUowing is a dialogue between Socrates the 
great Athenian philosopher, and one Glaucon, a 
private man of mean abilities, but ambitious of be- 
ing chosen a senator, and of governing the republic; 
wherein Socrates, in a pleasant manner, convinces 
him of his incapacity for public afikirs, by making 
him sensible of his ignorance of the interests of his 
conntry, in their several branches, and entirely dis. 
suades him from any attempt of that nature. There 
is also added at the end, part of another dialogue 
the same Socrates had with one Charmidas, a worthy 
man, but too modest; wherein he endeavours to 

VOL. I. D 
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persuade bim to put himself forward and undertakr 
public bafincss, as being very capable of it. Tlie 
whole Is taken from Xenophon's Memorable Things 
of Socrates^ lib. 3. 

A certain man, whose name was Glancon, the 
lOn.of Aristoc, had so fixed it in bis mind to go- 
Vern the republic, that he frequently presented 
liimself before the people to discourse of affair» 
of state, though all the world laughed at him for 
it ; nor was it in the power of his relations or 
friends to dissuade him from that design.^ fiut 
Socrates had a kindness for him on account of 
Plato, his brother; and he only it was who made 
him change his resolution. He met him, and ac- 
costed him in so winning a manner, that he first 
obliged him to hearken to his discourse. He began 
with him thus : '* You have a mind, then, to go- 
Tera the republic ? " ** I have so," answered 
Glaucon. ** You cannot," replied Socrates, ** haw 
a more noble design : for if you can accomplish 
it, so as to become ^solute, you will be able 
to serve your friends ; yon will raise your family ; 
you will extend the bounds of your country ; you 
will be kuown not only in Athens, but through all 
Greece ; and perhaps your renown will fly even to 
the barbarous nations, as did that of Themistocles. 
Id short, wherever you come, you will have the re- 
spect and admiration of all the world." These 
words soothed Glaucon, and won him to give ear to 
Socrates, who went on this manner : *' But it is 
certain, that if yon desire to be honoured, yov 
must be useful to the state." ** Certainly," said 
Glaucon. ** And in the name of all the gods," re- 
plied Socrates, *< teU me what' Is the first service 
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. intend to render the state." Glancon wat 
/Qsidering what to answer, when Socrates con* 
anned: « If you design to make the fortune of one 
of your friends, you will endeavour to make him 
rich; and thus, perhaps, you will make it your 
business to enrich the republic ?" •* I would," 
answered Glaucoo. Socrates replied, " Would not 
the way to enrich the republic be to increase its 
revenue ?'* ** It is very likely it would,** answered 
Glancon. ** Tell me,, then, in what consists the 
revenue of the state, and to how much may if 
amount ? I prespme you have particularly studied 
this matter, to the end that, if any thing should be 
lost on o;ic hand, you might know where to make 
it good on another ; and that if a fund should fail ou 
a sudden, you might immediately be able to settle 
another in its place.'* " I protest," answered 
Glancon, " I have never thought of this.** " Tell 
me, at least, the expenses of the republic ; for no 
doubt you mean to retrench the superfluous." ** I 
have never thought of this either,'* said Glancon. 
" You were best, then, to put ofif to another time 
your design of enriching the republic, which yoa 
can never be able to do while you are ignorant both 
of its expenses and revenue.** '^ Thece is another 
way to enrich a state,'* said Glaucon, *' of which 
you take no notice ; that is, by the ruin of its ene- 
mies." " You are in the right," answered Socrates ; 
*' but to this end it is necessary to be stronger than 
they, otherwise we shall run the hazard of losing 
what we have : he, therefore, who talks of under- 
taking a war, ought to know the strength on both 
sides ; to the end that, if his party be the stronger, 
he may Ixildly advise for war; and if it be the 
weaker, he may dissuade the people from engaging 
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themselves in so dangerous an enterprise." " A// 
this is true." " Tell me then," continued So- 
crates, " how strong our forces are by sea and 
land, and how strong are our enemies ?" *' Indeed," 
said Glaucon, " I cannot tell you on a sudden." 
" if you have a list of them in writing, pray show 
It me; I should be glad to hear it read." '* I have 
it not yet," " I see then," said Socrat&s, " that 
we shall not engage, in war so soon ; for the great- 
ness of the undertaking will hinder you from ma- 
turely weighing all the consequences of it in the 
beginning of your government. But," continued 
he, ** you have thought of the defence of the 
eountry ; you know what garrisons are necessary, 
and what are not ; yon know what liumber of 
troops is sufficient in one, and not sufficient in an- 
other ; you will cause the necessary garrisons to be 
reinforced, and disband those that are useless ?*' 
*' i should be of opinion,'* said Glaucon, *' to leave 
none of them on foot, because they ruin a country 
on pretence of defending it." But Socrates ob- 
jected, ** If all the garrisons were taken away, 
there would be nothing to hinder the first comer 
from carrying off what he pleased. But how come 
you to know that the garrisons behave themselves 
well ? Have you been upon the place ? Have yoa 
seen them ?" " Not at all : but I suspect it to be 
ao." ** When, therefore, we are certain of it," 
said Socrates, ** and can speak upon better grounds 
than simple conjectures, we will propose this advice 
to the senate." " It may be well to do so," said 
Glaucon. ** It comes into my mind too," said 
Socrates, ** that you have never been at the mines 
of silver, to examine why they bring not in so much 
now as they did fofmerly," ** You say true : I 
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have Dever been there." " Indeed, they say the 
place is very unhealthy, and that may excuse you." 
** You rally me now," said Glaucon. Socrates 
added, ** But I believe you have at least observed 
how much corn our lands produce, how long it will 
serve to supply our city, and how much more we 
shall want for the whole year ; to the end you may 
not be surprised with a scarcity of bread, but may 
give timely orders for the necessary provisions." 
" There is a deal to do," said Glaucon, ** if we 
must take care of all these things." ** There is 
BO," replied Socrates ; " and it is even impossible 
to manage our own families well, unless we know 
all that is wanting, and take care to provide it. As 
you see, therefore, that our city is composed of 
above ten thousand families, and it being a difficult 
task to watch over them all at once, why did you 
not first try to relieve your uncle's affairs, which 
are running to decay ? antt, after having given that 
proof of your indu8ti7, you might have taken a 
greater trust upon you. But now, when you find 
yourself incapable of aiding a private man, how can 
you think of behaving yourself so as to be useful to 
a whole people ? Ought a man who has not 
strength to carry a hundred pound Weight to under* 
take to carry a heavier burthen ?" " I would have 
done good service to my uncle," said Glaucon, ** if 
he would have taken my advice." ** How," replied 
Socrates, *' have you not been able hitherto to go- 
vern the mind of your uncle ; and do you now be* 
lieve yourself able to govern the minds of all the 
Athenians, and his among the rest ? Take heed, 
my dear Glaucon, take heed, lest too great a desire 
of power should render you despised ; consider 
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bow dangerous it is to speak and entertain oar- 
teiyea concerning things we do not understand s 
what a figure do tliose forward and rasli people 
mutke In tlie world who do sol and judge youraelf 
wiiether they acquire more esteem than blame, 
whether they are more admired than contemned. 
Think, on the contrary, with how much honour a 
man is regarded who understands perfectly what 
he says and what he does, and then you will confess 
4bat renown and applause hare always been the re. 
compense H)f true merit ; and, if you enter upon 
the government uf the republic with a mind more 
sagacious than usual, I shall not wonder if yon suc« 
ceed in all your designs." 

- Thus Socrates put a stop to the disorderly am- 
bition of this man : but, on an occasion quite con^ 
trary, he in the following manner exhorted Char- 
midas to take an employment. He was a man of 
sense, and more deserving than most others in the 
same post ; but, as. he was of a modest disposition, 
be constantly declined, and made great difficulties 
*of engaging himself in public business. Socrates 
therefore addressed himself to him in this manner ; 
** if you knew any man that could gain the prizes 
in the public games, and by that means render 
himself illustrious, and acquire glory to his coun- 
try, what would yon say of him if he refused to 
offer himself to tlie combat ?" *' 1 would say," 
answered Charmidas, *' that he was a mean-spirit- 
ed^ effeminate fellow." ** And if a man were ca- 
pable of governing. a republic, of increasing its. 
power by his advice, and of raising himself by this 
means to a high degree of honour, would you not 
bf^od hifl) likewise with a meanness of sou), if bo 
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would not present himself to be employed ?" ^* Per* 
haps I might," said Charmldas : *' bat why do 
you ask me this question ?" Socrates replied^ 
*' Becaose you are capable of managing the affidrs 
of the republic ; and, nevertheless, you avoid doing 
so, though, in quality of a citizeu, you are obliged 
to take care of the commduvvealth. Be no longer^ 
theiiy thus negligent in this matter ; consider your 
ablUties and your duty with more atteutioti ; and Iti 
not slip the occiisiuus of serving the republic, and 
«f rendering it, if possible, more floarlshiug thaft 
it is. This will be a blessing whose influence wiU 
descend not only ou the other dtieeus, but en youf 
best friends and yourself." 

SELF-DENUL NOT THE ESSENCE OP 

VIRTUE. 

From the Peimsylvania Gazette, No. 324, Feb, 18, 

1735. 

It is commonly asserted, that without self-denid 
there is no virtue, and that the greater the self- 
deuiai the greater the virtue. 

If it were said that he who cannot deny himself 
any thing he incliues to, though he knows it will be 
to his hurt, has not the virtue of resolution or for- 
titude, it would be inteiligible enough ; but, as it 
stands, it seems obscure and erroneous. 

Let us consider some of the virtues singly. 

' If a man has no inclination to wrong pe^le in 
his dealings, if he feels no temptation to it, and 
therefore never does it, can it be said that he is no€ 
t Just mani has he not the virtue of jastioe? « 
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if to a certain man idle diversions hare nothiDg 
in them that is tempting, and therefore he never 
relaxes his application to business for their sake, is 
he not an industrious man ? or has he not the vir* 
tue of industry ? 

I might in like manner instance in all the rest of 
the virtues : but to make the thing short, as it is 
certain that the more we strive against the tempta- 
tion to any vice, and practise the contrary virtue, 
the weaker will that temptation be, and the stronger 
will be that habit, till at length the temptation has 
no force, or entirely vanishes ; does it follow from 
thence, that, in our endeavours to overcome vice, 
we grow continually less and less virtuous, till at 
length we have no virtue at all ? 

If self«denial be the essence of virtue, then it fol- 
lows that the man who is naturally temperate, just, 
&c. is not virtuous; but that, in order to be vir- 
tuous, he must, in spite of his natural inclination, 
wrong his neighbours, and eat and drink, &c. to 
excess. 

But perhaps it maybe said, that by the word vir- 
tue, in the above assertion, is meant merit, and so it 
should stand thus: without self-denial there is ru 
merit, and the greater the self-denial the greater 
the merit. 

The self-denial here meant must be when our 
inclinations are toward vice, or else it would still 
be nonsense. 

By merit is understood desert ; and when we say 
a man merits, we mean that he deserves praise or 
reward. 

We do not pretend to merit any thing of God, for 
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lie is above oar services ; and the benefits he con- 
fers on ns are the effects of his goodness and 
bounty. 

Ail oar merit then is with regard to one another, 
aud from one to another. 

Tailing then the assertion as it last stands. 

If a man does me a service from a nataral bene- 
volent inclination, does he deserve less of me than 
another, who does me the like Itinduess against his 
indinatioa ? 

If I have two jonmeymen, one natnrally indns- 
trious, the other idle, but both |>erform a day's 
worlc equally good, ought I to give the latter the 
most wages ? 

Indeed, lazy workmen are commonly observed to 
be more extravagant in their demands than the in- 
dustrious; for, if they have not more for their 
work, they cannot live as well ; but though it be 
true to a proverb that lazy folks take the most 
pains, does it follow that they deserve the most 
money ? 

If you were to employ servants in affairs of trust, 
would you not bid more for one you knew was na- 
turally honest, than for one naturally roguish, but 
who has lately acted honestly ? for currents, whose 
natural channel is dammed up, till the new course 
is by time worn sufficiently deep and become na* 
tural, are apt to break their banks. If one servant 
is more valuable than another, has he not more 
merit tlian the other ? and yet this Is not on ac- 
count of superior self-denial. 

Is a patriot not praise- worthy if public spirit i& 
satnral to him ? 

»3 
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Is a pacing horse less valaable for being a natural 
pacer? 

Nor, in my opinion, has my man less merit fbr 
having i<o general natural virtnons inclinations. 

Tlie truth is, that temperance, justice, charity, 
&c. are virtues, whether practised with or against 
our inclinations, and the man who practises them 
merits our love and esteem'; and self-denial is nei- 
ther good nor bad but as it is applied. He that de- 
nies a vicious inclination is virtuous in proportion 
to his resolution ; but the most perfect virtue is 
above all temptation, such as the virtue of the 
saints in heaven ; and he who does a foolish, in- 
decent, or wicked thing, merely because it is con- 
trary to- his inclination, (like some mad enthusiasts 
I have read of, who ran about naked, under the no- 
tion of taking up the cross,) is not practising the 
reasonable science of virtue, but is a lunatic. 

ON THE USEFULNESS OF MATHEMATICS. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No » 360, Oct, 30, 

1735. 

Mathematics originally signifies any kind of dis-' 
cipline or learning,; bat now it is taken for that 
science which teaches or contemplates whatever is 
capable of being numbered or measured. That part 
of the mathematics which relates to numbers only, 
is called arithmetic ; and that which is concerned 
about measure in general, whether length, breadth, 
motion, force, &c. is called geometry. 

As to the usefulness of arithmetic, it is well 
known that no business, commerce, trade, or em- 
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ploytneut whatsoever, even from the merchant to 
the shopkeeper, &c. can he managed and carried on 
without the assistance of numbers; for by these, 
the trader computes the value of all sorts of goods 
that he dealeth in, does his business with ease and 
certainty, and informs himself how matters stand 
at any time with respect to men, money, or mer- 
chandize, to profit and loss, whether he goes for- 
ward or backward, grows richer or poorer. Neither 
is this science only useful to the merchant, but is 
reckoned the primum mobile or first mover of all 
mundane affairs in general ; and is useful for all 
sorts and degrees of men, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

As to the usefulness of geometry, it is as certain 
that no curious art, or mechanic woi'k, can either 
be invented, improved, or performed, without its 
assisting principles. 

It is owing to this that astronomers are put into 
a way of waking their observations, coming at the 
knowledge of the extent of the heavens, the duration 
of time, the motions, magnitudes, and distances of 
the heavenly bodies, their situations, positions, 
risings, sittings, aspects, and eclipses; also the 
measure of seasons, of year», and of ages. 

It is by the assistance of this science, that geo- 
graphers present to our view at once the magnitude 
and form of the whole earth, the vast extent of the 
seas, the dirisions of empires, kingdoms, and pro- 
vinces. 

It is by the help of geometry^ the ingenious ma- 
riner is instructed how to guide a ship through the 
vast ocean, from one part of the earth to another, 
the nearest and safest way, and in the shortest time. 
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By help of tbis science, the architects takt thf^r 
just measures for the structure of buUdingSy as 
private houses, churches, palaces, ships, fortifica^ 
tious, &c. 

By its help, eugineers conduct all their work, 
take the situation and plan o£ towns, forts, and 
castles, measure their distances from one to auf 
other, and carry their measure into places that are 
only accessible to the eye* 

From hence also is deduced that admirable art 
of drawing sun-dials on any plane, howsoever si« 
tuate, and for any part of the world ; to point out 
the exact time of the day, sun's declination, alti- 
tude, amplitude, azimuth, and other astronomical 
matters. 

By geometry the surveyor is directed hmv to 
draw a map of any country, to divide his lands, and 
to lay down and plot any piece of ground, and 
thereby discover the area in acres, rods, and 
perches. The ganger is instructed how to. find the 
capacities or solid contents of all kinds of vessels,, 
in barrels, gallons, bushels, &c. ; and the measurer 
is furnished with rules for .finding the areas and 
contents of superficies and solids, and casting up all 
manner of workmanship. All these, and manf 
more useful arts, too many to be enumerated here, 
wholly depend upon the aforesaid sciences^ vfsi, 
arithmetic and geometry. 

This science is descended from the Infiincy of 
the world ; the inventors of which were the first 
propagators of human kind, as Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, and divers others. 

There hat not been any science so much es- 
teemed and honoured as l^is "^f the mathematics, 
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^ nor with so much industry and rigilance become 
the care of great meo, atid laboured in by the 
potentates of the world, viz. emperon>, liings, 
prioceSy &c. 

Maihemaiical demorutraiiont are a logic of as 
much or more use than that commonly learned at 
schools, serving to a just formation of the mind, 
enlargiug its capacities, and strengthening it so as 
to render the same capable of exact reasoning, and 
disceming truth from falsehood in all occurrences, 
even tobjects not mathematical. For which rea- 
son, it is said, the Egyptians, Persians, Lacedemo- 
nlittis, seldom elected any new Ifings, but such as 
had some linowledge in the mathematics; ima- 
gining those who had not, men of imperfect judg- 
ments, and unfit to rule or govern. 

Though Plato*s censure, that those who did not 
understand the 117th proposition of the 13th boolc 
of Euclid's Elements ought not to be' ranked 
amongst rational creatures, was unreasonable and 
nujust; yet to give a man the character of universal 
knowledge who is destitute of a competent know- 
ledge in the mathematics, is no less so. 

The usefulness of some particular parts of the 
mathematics in the common affairs of human life, 
has rendered some knowledge of them very neces- 
sary to a great part of mankind, and very cuuve- 
oient to all the. rest, that are any way conversant 
beyond the limits of their own particular calling. 

Those whom necessity has obliged to get their 
bread by manual industry, where some degree of 
art is required to go along with it, and who have 
had some insight into tliese studies, have very often 
found advantages from them sufficient to reward 
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the pains they were at in acquiring them t and 
whatever may have been imputed to eome other 
studies, under the notion of insignificancy or loss of 
time ; yet these, I believe, never caused repentance 
in any, except it was ifor their remissness in the 
prosecution of tHem. 

Philosophers do generally affirm that human 
knowledge to be most excellent which is<;onver- 
sant amongst the most excellent things. ' What 
science then can there be more noble, more ex- 
cellent, more useful for men, more admirably 
high and demonstrative, than this of the mathe- 
matics ? 

I shall conclude with what Plato says, lib. 7 of 
his Republic, with regard to the excellence and use- . 
fulness of geometry ; being to this purpose : — 

** Dear friend, — You see then that mathema- 
tics are necessary ; because, by the exactness of the 
method, we get a habit of using our minds to the 
best advantage : and it is remarltable, that all men 
being capable by nature to reason and understand 
the sciences; the less acute, by studying this, 
though useless to them in every other respect, will 
gain tbis advantage ; that their minds will be im- 
proved in reasoning aright ; for no study employs it 
more, or makes it susceptible of- attention so 
much; and those whom we find have a mind 
worth cultivating, ought to apply themselves to this 
study.' 
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ON TRUE HAPPINESS. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No, 363, Nov, 20, 

1735. 

The desire of happinesfi in general is so uatnral to 
ttSj that all the world are in pursuit of it : all have 
thb one end in view, though they take such different 
methods to attain it, and are so much divided iu 
their notions of it. . 

Evil as evil can never be .Chosen ; and though 
evil is often the effect of our own choice, yet we 
never desire it, but under the appearance of an 
imaginary good. 

Many things we indulge ourselves iu may be con- 
ddered by us evils^ and yet be desirable ; but then 
they are only considered as evils in their effects and 
consequences, not as evils at present, and attended 
with Immediate misery. ' 

Reason represents things to us not only as they 
are at present, but as they are iu their whole na- 
ture and tendency; passion only regards them in 
their former light : when this governs us, we are 
regardless of the future, and are only affected with 
the present. 

It is impossible ever to enjoy ourselves rightly, 
if oar conduct be not such as to preserve the har- 
mony and order of our faculties, and the origiual 
frame and constitution of our minds : all true hap- 
piness, as all that is truly beautiful, can only result 
from order. 

Whilst there is a conflict between the two prin- 
ciples of passion and reason, we must be miserable 
in proportion to the struggle; and when the vip-i 
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tory is gaiued, and reason so fa|; subdued, as seldom 
to trouble us with its remonstrances, the happiness 
we have then is not the happiness of our rational 
nature, but the happiness only of the inferior and 
sensual part of us, and consequently a rery low and 
imperfect happiness, to what the otlier would have 
afibrded us. 

If we reflect on any one passion and disposition 
of the mind, abstract from rirtne, we shall soon see 
the disconnexion between that and true solid ha|>- 
piness. It is of the very essence, for instance, of 
^17, t» be mieasy and disquieted. Pride meets 
with provocations and disturbances upon almost 
evrry occasion. Covetousness is ever attended with 
solicitude and anxiety. Amtntion has its disappoint- 
ments to sour us, but never the good fortune to sa- 
tisfy US ; its appetite grows the keener by induU 
gence, and all we can gratify it with at present 
serves but the more to inflame its insatiable de- 
sires. 

The passions, by being too much conversant with 
earthly objects, can never fix in us a proper com« 
posnre and acquiescence of mind. Nothing but an 
indifference ta the things of this world, an entire 
submission to the will of Providence here, and a 
well grounded expectation 'of happiness hereafter^ 
ean give us a true satisfactory enjoyment of our- 
selves. Virtue is the best guard against the many 
nuavoidable evils incident to us; nothing better 
alleviates the weight of the afllictions, or gives a- 
truer relish of the blessings, of human life. 

What is without us has not the least connexion 
with happiness, only so far as the preservation of 
onrlives and health depends apon it. Health of 
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bodjTy though 80 far necessary that we cannot be 
perfectly happy witlfoat it, is not sufficient to malce 
OS happy of itself. Happiness springs immediately 
from the mind ; health is hot to be considered as a 
candidate or circumstance, without which this hap- 
piness cannot be tasted pure and unabated. 

Virtue is the best presenrative of health, as it 
prescribes temperance, and such a regulation of 
our passions as is most conducive to the well being 
of the animal economy ; so that it is, at the same 
time, the only true happiness of the mind, and the 
best means of preserving the health of the body. 

If our desires are to the things of this world^ 
they are never to be satisfied ; if our great view is 
upon those of the next, the expectation of them is 
an infinitely higher satisfaction than the enjoy- 
ment of those of the present. 

There is no happiness then but in a virtuous and 
self-approving conduct: unless our actions will 
bear the test of our «ober judgment, and reflections 
upon them, they are not the actions, and conse- 
quently not the happiness, of a rational being. 

ON DISCOVERIES. 

From the Penmplvania Gazette, No. 409, Oct, 14, 

1736. 

TUft world, but a few ages since, was in a very poor 
condition as to trade and navigation ; nor indeed 
were they much better in other matters of useful 
knowledge. It was a green- headed time; every 
useful improvement was hid from them ; they had 
neither looked into heaven nor earth, into sea nor 
laud, as has been done since. They had philosophy 
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without experiment, mathematics without '<^5//-cs 
uients, geometry without scale, astroiiouiy vfXthogMi 
demoustratiou. 

They made war without powder, sliot, cannocs^ 
or mortars; nay, the mob made their bonfires witl^. 
out squibs or crackers. They went to sea withois/ 
compass, and sailed without the needle. They 
viewed the stars without telescopes, aud measured 
latitudes without observation. Learning had no 
printing- press, writuig uo paper, and paper no inic : 
the lover was forced to send his mistress a deal 
board for a love-letter, and a biUet-doux might be 
about the size of an ordinary trencher. They were 
clotlied without manufacture, aud tlieir richest 
rubes were the sltins oi the most formidable mon- 
sters; they carried on trade without books, aud 
correspondence without posts : their merchants 
kept no accounts, their shopkeepers uo cash-books : 
ibey had surgery without anatomy, aud physicians 
without the materia medica: they gave emetics 
without ipecacuanha, drew blisters without cantha- 
rides, and cured agues without the bark. 

As for geographical discoveries, they had neither 
seen the North Cape, nor the Cape of Good Hope, 
south. All the discovered inhabited world which 
they knew and conversed with, was circumscribed 
within very narrow limits, viz. France, Britain, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Oi'eece ; the Lesser Asia, 
Ihe west part of Persia, Arabia, the north parts of 
Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and this was the whole world to them. Not that 
even these countries were fully known either ; and 
•everal parts uf them were not inquired into at all. 
HkxauMf was kuowii little farther than the banks of 
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the Elbe^ Poland as little beyond the Vistula^ or 
Hungary as little beyond the Danube ; Muscovy or 
Russia perfectly unknown, as much as China beyond 
it ; and India only by a little comiuerce upon the 
coast, about Surat and Malabar : Africa had been 
more unit no wu, but by the ruin of the Caitbagi- 
nians ; all tlic western coast of it was snnls oul of 
knowledge again, and forgotten • the northern coast 
of Africa in the Mediterranean remained unknown, 
and that was all ; for the Saracens, overrunning tbi: 
nations which were planted there, ruined com- 
merce as well as religion. The Baltic Sea was not 
discovered, nor even the navigation of it known ;^ 
for the Teutonic knights came not thither till Jjbe 
13th century. 

America was not heard of, nor so much as a sug- 
gestion iu the minds of men that any part of the 
world lay that way. The coast» of Greenland, or 
Spitsbergen, and the whale fishing, not known : 
the best navigators in the world, at that time, 
would have fled from a whale with much more 
fright and horror than from the devil, in the 
most terrible shapes they had been told he ap« 
peai'ed in. 

The coasts of Angola, Congo, the Gold and 
the Grain coasts, on the west of Africa, whence, 
since that time, such immense wealth has been 
drawn, not discovered, nor the least inquiry made 
after them. All the East India and China trade, 
bot undiscovered, but out of the reach of expecta- 
tion. Coffee and tea (those modern blessings of 
mankind) had never been heard of: all the nu- 
buuuded ocean, we now call the South Sea, was 
hid and unknown ^ all the Atlantic ocean, beyond 
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the tidouth of the Straits, was frightful and terrible 
in the distant prospects, nor durst any one peep 
into it,, otherwise than as they might creep along 
the coast of Africa towards Salle&, or Santa Cniz. 
The North Sea was hid in a veil of impenetrable 
darkness ; the White Sea, or Archangel, was a very 
modern discovery, not found out till sir Hugh Wi(- 
loughby doubled the North Cape, and paid dear for 
his adventure ; being frozen to death, with all hts 
crew, OD the coast of Lapland; while his com- 
panion's ship, with the famous Mr. Chancellor, 
went on to the gulf of Russia, called the White 
Sea, where no Christian strangers had ever been 
before him. 

In these narrow circumstances stood the .world*s 
knowledge at the beginning of the 13ih century, 
when men of genius began to look abroad and 
about them. Now as it was wonderful to see a 
world so full of people, and people $o capable of 
improving, yet so stupid and so blind, so ignorant 
and so perfectly unimproved ; it was wonderful to 
see with what a general alacrity they took the 
alarm ; almost all togetiier preparing themselves, as 
it were on a sudden, by a general inspiration, to 
spread knowledge through the earth, and to search 
into every thing that it was possible to uncover. 

How surprising is it to look back so little a way 
behind us, and see that even in less than two hun. 
dred years, all this (now so self-wise) part of the 
world did not so much as know whether there was 
any such a place as a Russia, a China, a Guinea, a 
Greenland, or a North Cape ! -that as to America, 
it was never supposed there was any such place ; 
neither bad the world, though they stood upon the 
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shoulders of four thousand years' experience, the 
least thought so much as that there was aay laud 
that way 1 

^ As they were ignorant of places, so of things also. 
So vast are the improTements of science, that all 
cor knowledge of mathematics, of nature, of the 
brightest part of the human wisdom, had their 
admission among us within these last two cen- 
turies. 

What was the world then, before ? and to what 
were the heads, and hands of mankind applied ? 
The rich had no commerce, the poor no employ- 
ment ; war and the sword was the great field of 
honour, the stage of preferment; and you have 
scarce a man eminent in the world for any thing 
before that time, but for a furious outrageous fall- 
ing upon his fellow-creatures, like Nimrod, and his 
successors of modern memory. 

The world is now daily increasing in ezpe* 
rimental knowledge ; and let no man flatter the 
age, with pretending that we are arrived at a 
perfection of discoveiies. 

What's now discorer'd only serves to show 
That nothing's known to what is yet to know. 

THE WAliTE OF LIFE. 

Frum the Pennsphania Gazette, No, 404, Nov. 18, 

1736. 

Anergus was a gentleman of good estate } he was 
bred to no busiocHS, and could not contrive how to 
waste his hours agreeably: he had no relish fbr 
aay of the proper works of life, nor any taste at all 
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for tbe improvements of the mind ; he spent gene- 
rally ten' hoars of the four-and-twenty in his bed ; 
be dozed away two or three more on his couch, 
and as many were dissolved in good liquor every 
evening, if he met with company of his own ha- 
mour* Five or six of the rest he sauntered away 
with much indolence : the chief business of them 
was to contrive his meals, and to feed his fancy 
beforehand with the promise of a dinner or a sup- 
per. Not that he was so absolute a glutton, or so 
entirely devoted to appetite ; but chiefly because he 
knew not how to employ his thoughts better, be 
-let them rove about the sustenance of his body. 
Tims he had made a shift to wear off ten yeara 
since the paternal estate fell into his hands ; and 
yet, according to the abuse of words in our day, he 
was called a man of virtue, because he was scarce 
ever known to be quite drunk, nor was his nature 
much inclined to lewdness. 

One evening, as he was musing alone, his thoughts 
happened to take a most unusual turn ; for they cast 
a glance backward, and began to reflect upon his 
manner' of life. He bethought himself what a num- 
ber of living beingii had been made a sacriflce to 
support his carcase, and how much corn and wine 
bad been mingled with* those offerings. He had 
hot quite lost all tbe arithmetic he had learned 
when he was a boy, and he set himself to compute 
what he had devoured since he came to the age of 
man. 

** Fifty sheep have been sacrificed in a year, with 
half a hecatomb of black cattle, that I might have 
the choicest part offered weekly upon my table. 
Thus a thousand beasts out of the flock and tbe 
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.lerd Iiave been slain id ten years' time to feed me, 
besides what the forest. has supplied me with. 
Many hundreds of fishes have, in all their varieties, 
been robbed of life for my repast, and of the smaller 
fry as many thousands. 

** A measure of com would hardly afford me fine 
floor enough for a month's provision, and this arises 
to above six score bushels ; and many hogsheads of 
ale and wine, and other liquors, have passed through 
tbis body of mine, this wretched strainer of meat 
and drink. 

" And what have I done all this time for God or 
man ? What a vast profusion of good things upon 
an useless life and a worthless liver ! There is not 
the meanest creature among all these which I have 
devoured, but hath answered the end of its creation 
better than I. It was made to support human na- 
ture, and it hath done so. Every crab and oyster I 
have eat, and every grain of corn I have devoured^ 
bath filled up its place in the rank of beings with 
more propriety and honour than I have done. O 
shameful waste of life and time !*' 

In short, he carried on his mofal reflections 
with so just and severe a force of reason, as con- 
strained him to change his wliole course of life, to 
break off his follies at once, aud to apply himself to 
gain some useful knowledge, when he was more 
than thirty years of age : he lived many following 
years with the character of a very worthy man, 
and an excellent Christian : he performed the kind 
offices of a good neighbour at home, and made a 
shining figure as a patriot in the senate-house : he 
died with a peaceful conscience, and the tears of 
his country were dropped upon his tomb. 
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The world, that knew the whole series o/Zif^ j//^ 
stooi^ amazed at the mighty change. They l^^bel^ 
him as a wonder of reformation, while he hX^aseJ^ 
confessed and adored the Divine power and vmerc^ 
which had transformed him from a brute to ^ 
man. 

But this was a single instance, and we mtky 
almost venture to write miracle upon it. Are 
there numbers of both sexes among our young 
gentry, in this degenerate age, whose lives thus 
run to utter waste, without the least tendency to 
usefulness ^ 

When I meet with persons of such a worthless 
character as this, it brings to my mind some scraps 
of Horace : 

^ " N08 numerus sumus, et firuges oonsumtoe nati. 

Alcinoique juventus, 

Cui pulclimin fuit in medios dormire dies," he. 

Paraphrase^ ' 

There are a number of us creep 
Into this world to eat and sleep 1 
And know no reason why they're bom, 
But merely taeonsume the com. 
Devour the cattle, fowl, and Ash, 
And leave behind an empty dish; 
Though crows and ravens do the same. 
Unlucky birds of hateftil name ; 
Ravens or crows might fill their places. 
And swallow com, and eat carcases. 
Then if their tombstone, when theydie, 
Ben't taught to flatter and to lie. 
There's nothing better will be said. 
Than that they've eat up ail their bread. 
Drank all their drink, and gone to bed. 
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There are other fragments of that heathen poet, 
whkh occur on such occasions ; one in the first of 
lus Satires, the other In the last of his Epistles, 
which seem to represent life only as a season of 
luxury: 

«*.... ezacto contentus tempore vite, 

Cedat ubi oonviva satur 

LuBisti satis, edisti satis atque Inbisti ; 
Tempus abixe tibi." 

Which may be thus put into English : 

Life*8 but a feast ; and when we di^ 
Honuse woidd say, if he were by— - 
** Friend, thou liast eat and drunk enough ; 
'Tis time now to be marching off: 
Then, like a well-fed guest, de|)art 
With cheerftil looks, and ease at heart; 
Bid all your firiepds good night, and say 
You'ye done the business of the day." 

THE WAY TO WEALTH, 

Ai cl^rly ahoum in the Pre/ace of an old PennsyU 
vania Almanack, entitled. Poor Richard /m* 
proved,* 

Courteous Reader, 
I HAVE heard, that nothing gives an author so great 

• Dr. Franklin for many years published the Pennsyl- 
vania Almanack, called Poor Richard, (Saunders) and 
ftimished it with Tariohs sentences and proverbs^ which 
had principal relation to the topics of *< industry, attention 
to one^s own business, and frugality.** The whole or chief 
of these sentences and proverbs he at last collected and di- 
gested in the above general preface, which his countrymen 
ifad with much avidity and profit. 
VOL. I. K 
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pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted b>y 
others. Judge, then, how much I must have been 
gratified by an incident I am going to relate to y^yu. 
I stopped my horse lately, where a great number of 
people were collected, at an auction of merchantft' 
goods. The hour of the sale not being come, tbey 
were conversing on the badness of the times ; and 
one of the company called to a plain clean old man, 
with white locks, ** Pray, father Abraham, what 
think you of the times ? Will not these heavy taxes 
quite ruin the country ? How shall we ever be able 
to pay them ? What would yon advise us to ?"— 
Father Abraham stood up, and replied, " If you 
would have my advice, I will give it you in short ; 
' for a word to the wise is enough,' as Poor Richard 
says." They joined in desiring him to speak his 
mind, and, gathering round him, he proceeded as 
follows : 

" Friends," says he, " the taxes are, indeed, very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them ; but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by qur idleness, three times as much 
by our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease 
or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good advice, and something may 
be done for us t ' God helps them that help them* 
selves,' as poor Richard says. 
.' *' I. It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one tenth part of their time, 
to be employed in its service : but idleness taxes 
many of us much more; sloth, by bringing on dis^ 
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I, absolutely shortens life. ' Sloth, like rust, 
consnmes faster than labonr wears, while the used 
key is always bright/ as poor Richard says. ' But 
dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of,' as poor RicbanI 
says. How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep t forgetting, that ' the sleepfng fox 
catches no poultry, and that there will be sleeping 
enough in the grave,' as poor RichanI- says. 

'* ' If time b^ of all things tlw most predoos, 
wasting time must be,' as poor Richard says, ' the 
greatest prodigality^' since, as he elsewhere tells 
us, ' lost time is never found again ; and what we 
call time enough always proves little enough :' let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose ; 
so by diligence shall we do more with less per- 
plexity. ' Sloth makes all things difficult, but in« 
dusti7 all easy; and he that riseth late must trot 
all day, and shall scarce overtake his business at 
night; while laziness travels so slowly, that po- 
verty soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let 
not that drive thee ; and early to bed, and early, to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise/ as 
poor Richard says. 

*' So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times ? We may make these times better, if we be- 
stir ourselves. * Industry ceed not wish, and h^ 
that lives upon hope will die fasting. There are no 
gains without pains ; then help hands, for I have 
no lands,' or, if I have, they are smartly taxed. 
< He that hath a trade hath an estate ; and he that 
hath a calling hath an office of profit and honour,* 
as poor Richard says : but then the trade must be 
worked at^ and the calling well followed, or neither 
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the estate nor the office will enable us to pay otir 
taxes. If we are indastrious, we shall never starve ; 
for * at the working man's house hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter.' Nor will the bailiff or the 
constable enter ; for * industry pays debts, while 
despair increaseth them.' What though you have 
found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy, ' diligence is the mother of good lnck|^ 
and Grod gives all things to industry. Then plough 
deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn 
to sell and to keep.' Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may be hindered 
to-morrow. * One to-day is worth two to-mor* 
rows,' as poor Richard says; and farther, 'never 
leave that till to-morrow which you can do to- 
day.' If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you idle f 
Are you then your own master ? Be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle, when there iS' so much to be 
done for yourself, your, family, your country, and 
your king. Handle your tools without mittens; 
remember, that ' the cat in gloves catches no mice/ 
as poor Richard says. It is true, there is much to 
be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed; but 
stick to it steadily, and yon will see great effects ; 
for ' constant dropping wears away stones ; and by 
diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the 
cable ; and little strokes fell great oaks.' 

** Methinks I hear some of you say, ' must a man 
afford himself no leisure?' I will tell thee, my 
friend, what poor Richard says : * employ thy time 
well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; and since 
^ou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour.' Leisure is time for doing something use* 
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Ad ; this leisare the diligent man will obtain^ bat 
the lazy man never ; for ' a life of leisure and a tife 
of laziness are two things. Many, without labour, 
would live by their wits only, bnt they break for 
want of stock;' whereas industry gives comfort, 
and plenty, and respect. * Fly pleasures, and they 
will follow you. The diligent spinner has a large 
shift; and now T have a sheep and a cow, every 
body bids me good-morrow.' 

** II. Bat with our industry we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own 
affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much 
to others ; for, as poor Richard says, 

* I neyer saw an oA-removed tree. 
Van yet an oft-removed fomiiy, 
Tbat throve ao well as those that settled be.' 

And again, ' three removes are as bad as a fire ;' 
and again, ' keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee ;' and again, * if you would have your business 
done, go ; if not, send.' And again, 

' He that hy the plough would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive.' 

<And again, * the eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands;' and again, ' want of care 
does us. more damage than want of knowledge ;' 
and again, * not to oversee workmen is to leave 
them your purse open.' Trusting too much to 
others' care is the ruin of many ; for, ' in the 
affairs of this world, men are saved, not by fsuth, 
but by the wanf of it ;' but a man's own care is 
profitable ; for • if you would have a faithful scr- 
Tjujt, and onp that you like, serve yourself. A 
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little neglect may breed great mischief ; for want 
of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost, and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost,' being overtalcen and slain by the 
enemy ; all for want of a little care about a horse- 
shoe nail. 

** III. So mnch for industry, my friends, and at- 
tention to one's own business; but to these we 
must add frugality, if we would make our industry 
more certainly successful. A man may, if he knows 
not how to save as he gets, * keep his nose all his 
life to the grind-stone, and die not worth a groat 
at last. A fat kitcheu makes a lean will ;' and 

' Many estates are stient in the gettinf » 
Since women for tea fionook spinning and knittings 
And men for pun^ forsook hewing and splitting.' 

* If you would be wealthy, think of saving- as well 
as of getting. The Indies have not made Spain 
rich, because her outgoes are greater than her in- 
comes.' 

^'Away, then, with your expensive follies^, and 
you will not then have so much cause to complain 
of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable fami- 
lies; for 

* Women and wine, game and deceit. 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.' 

And farther, ' what maintains one vice would bring 
up two children.' You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet 
a'little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
entertainment now and then, can be no great mat- 
ter ; but remember^ < many a little makes a miokle.' 
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Bevrare of little expenses ;^ a small leak will sink 
a great ship,' as poor Richard says; and again,' 
' who dainties lore shtdl heggars prove ;' and 
moreoTer^ ' fools make feasts^ and ^se men eat 
them? 

^ Here you are all got together to this sale of 
fineries and nick-nacks. You call them goods, but 
if you do not take care, they will prove etfih to 
some of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, 
and perhaps they may, for less than they cost ; but, 
if you have no occasion for them, they must be dear 
to you. Remember what poor Richard says : * buy 
what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries.' And again, ' at a great penny- 
worth pause awhile.' He means, that perhaps the 
cheapness is apparent only, and not real; or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may 
do thee n^ore harm than good : . for in another 
place he says, ' many have been ruined by buying 
good pennyworths.' Again, ' it is foolish to lay 
out mon'ey in a purchase of repentance;' and yet 
this folly is practised every day at auctions, for want 
of minding the almanack. Many a one, for the 
sake of finery on the back, have gone with a hungry 
belly; and hs^ starved their families : ' silks and 
aatins, scarlet and velvets, put out the kitchen 
fire,' as poor Richard says. These are not the ne- 
cessaries of life, they can scarcely be called the 
conveniences; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want, to have them! By these 
and other extravagancies, the genteel are reduced 
to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom 
they formerly despised, but who, through industry 
and frugality, have maintained their standing; in 
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which case it appears pluuly, that * a ploaghnaft 
on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his, 
^kneeSy' as poor Richard says. Perhaps they have 
had a small estate left them, which they knew not 
the getting of; they think * it is day, and will never 
be night ;' that a little to be spent oat of so mnch 
is not worth minding : but ' always taking out of 
the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to 
the bottom,' as poor Richard says; and then, 
' when the well is dry, tfaey know the worth of 
water.' But this they might have known before, 
if they had taken his advice ; * if you would know 
the value of money, go and try to borrow some j 
for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing/ as 
poor Richard says; and indeed so does he that 
lends to such people, when he goes to get it in 
again. Poor Dick farther advises, and says, 

' Fond pride of dresa is sure a very curse : 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your puzse.' 

And again, * pride i» as loud a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy.' When you have bought 
one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that yonr 
appearance may be all of a piece ; but poor Dick 
says, ' it is easier to suppress the first desire than 
to satisfy all that follow it :' and it is as truly folly 
fior the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to 
swell, in order to equal the ox. 

' Vessels large may venture more. 
But little boats should keep near shore.' 

It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as poor 
Richard says, ' pride that dines on vanity sups on 
contempt; pride breakfasted with plenty, dine^ 
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^ebt for such dress ! your creditor has authoritf, 
at his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by 
(Soufining you in gaol for life, or by selling yon for a 
•enrant, if you should not be able to pay him. 
When you have got your bargain, you may, per- 
haps, think little of payment ; but, as poor Richard 
says, ' creditors have better memories than debtors ; 
creditors are -a superstitious sect, great observers of 
set days and times/ The day comes round before 
yon are aware, and the demand is made before you 
are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if you bear your debt 
in mind, the term, which at first seemed so long, 
will, as it lessens, appear extremely short : Hme 
will seem to have added wings to his heels as well 
as bis shoulders. * Those have a short Lent who 
owe money to be paid at Easter/ At present, pet- 
haps, you may think yourselves in thriving circum- 
stances, and that yon can bear a little eiaravagance 
without injury ; but 

' For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day/ 

Gidn may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, 
while you live, expense is constant and certain; 
and * it is easier to build two chimneys than to 
keep one in fuel,' as poor Richard says : so * rather 
go to bed supperless than rise in debt/ 

' Get what you can, and what you get hold ; 
'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold/ ' 

And when you have got the philosopher's stbne^ 
rare you will no longer complidn of bad times, or 
the difficulty of paying taxes. 
** IV. This doctrine, my fnends, is reason and 
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wisdom : but, after all, do not depend too much 
vpon your own industry, and frugality, and pru* 
deuce, though excellent things ; for they may all 
be blasted, without the blessing of Heaven : and 
therefore ask that blessing humbly; and be not un- 
charitable to those that at present seem to want it, 
but comfort and help them. Remember Job suf- 
fered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

'* And now, to conclude, ' Experience Iceeps a 
dear school, but fools will learn in no other,' as 
poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for it is true 
* we may give advice, but we cannot give conduct :' 
however, remember this : ' they that will not be 
counselled cannot be helped ;' and farther, that * if 
you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap your 
l^nuckles,' as poor Richard says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine ; 
and immediately practised the contrary, just as if 
it had been a common sermon ; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extravagantly. I 
found the good man had thoroughly studied my 
almanacks, and digested all I had dropped on those 
topics during the course of twenty-five years. The 
frequent mention he made of me must have tired 
any one else ; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conscious that not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was my own which he 
ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. How- 
ever, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it ; 
and though I had at first determined to buy stuff 
for a new coat, I went away, resolved to wear my 
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old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do 
same, thy profit will be as great as mine. I am» ^s 
ever, thine to serve thee, 

Richard Saunders. 

NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT 
WOULD BE RICH. 

Written anno 17S6. 

The use of money is all the advantage there is in 
having money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds, provided you are a man of known 
prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a groat a. day idly, spends idly 
above six pounds a year, which is the price for the 
use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of 
using one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, 
loses five shilHngs, and might as prudently throw 
five shillings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only Iose» that 
sum, but all the advantage that might be made by 
turning it in dealing, which, by the time that a 
young man becomes old, will amount to a consider- 
able sum of money. 

Again : he that sells upon credit, asks a price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his moaby for the time he is to be kept out of it ; 
therefore, he that buys upon credit pays interest for 
what he bays J and he that pays ready money, might 
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let that mooey out to use : so that he that possesses ' 
any thing he has bought, pays interest for the use 
of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready mo- 
ney, because he that sells upon credit, expects to 
lose five per cent, by bad debts ; therefore he charges 
on all he sells upon credit, an advance that shall 
make up that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, 
pay their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or may escape, 
that charge. 

A penny saved is twopence clear; 
A pin a day's a groat a year. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 
Written anno 1748. 

To my piend A, B, 

As you have desired it of me, I write the following hints, 
which have been of service to me« and niay, if observed, 
be so to you. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, 
or sits idle one half of that day, though he spends 
but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought 
not to reckon that the only expense ; he has really 
spent, or rather thrown away, five shillings be- 
sides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets 
his money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives 
me the interest, or so much as I can make of it, 
during that time. This amounts to a considerable 
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sum where a man has good and large credit, and 
makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring 
can beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned if 
six, turned again it is seven and threepence, and so 
on, till it becomes an hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces every turning, 
so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He 
that kills a breeding sow destroys all her offspring 
^o the thousandth generation. He that murders a 
crown destroys all that it might have produced, eyen 
scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat 
a day. For this little sum (which may be daily 
wasted either in time or expense un perceived) a 
man of credit may, on his own security, have the 
constant possession and use of an hundred pounds. 
80 much in stock, briskly turned by an industrious 
man, produces great advantage. 
. Remember this saying, *' *the good paymaster is 
lord of another man*s purse." He that is known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, 
may, at any time, and on any occasion, raise ail the 
motley his friends can spare. This is sometimes of 
great use. After industry and frugality, nothing 
contributes more to the raising of a young man in 
the world than punctuality and justice in all his 
dealings : therefore, never keep borrowed money 
an hour beyond the time you promised, lest a dis- 
appointment shut up your friend's purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at 
in the nK)ming, or nine at night, heard by r 
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creditor, makes him easy six months longer : bat If 
h^ sees you at a biUiar4 table, or hears yoar voice at 
a tavern, when you should be at work, he sends for 
his money the next day— demands it before lie can 
te<^ive it in a Inmp. 

It shows, besides^ that you are mincfifial of what 
yoa owe ; it makes you appear a careful as well as 
an honest man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that yon possess, 
and of living accord! ngly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. To prevent this, 
keep an exact account, for some time, both of your 
expenses and your income. If you take the pains at 
first to mention particulars, it will have this good 
effect : you will discover how wonderfully small 
-trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and will 
discern what might have been, and may for the fu^ 
ture be saved, without occasioning any great incon<< 
venience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if yon desire it, is as 
phdn as the way to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and frugality ,• that is, waste 
neither time nor money, but make the best use of 
both. Without industry and frugality nothing wiU 
do, and with them every thing. He that gets all he 
can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary ex* 
penses excepted), will certainly become nVA— 4f 
that Being who governs the world, to whom all 
Should look for a blessing on their honest endea- 
vours, doth not, in his wise providence, otherwise 
determine. 

An Old TftADESMANi- 
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THR WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN 
EVERY MAN'S POCKET. 

At this time, wlufn the general complaint is that 
.*f money is scarce,** it will be an act of kindness to 
inform the moneyless how they may reinforce their 
.pockets. I will acquaint them with the true secret 
of money-catching, the certain way to fill empty 
parses, and how to keep thera always full. Two 
simple rules, well observed, will do the business. 
• First, let honesty and industry be thy constant 
companions; and 

Secondly, spend one penny less than thy dear 
gains. 

Then shall thy hidebound pocket soon begin to 
thrive, and will never again cry with the empty 
belly-ache : neither will creditors insult thee, nor 
want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze 
thee. The whole hemisphere will shine brighter^ 
and pleasure spring up in every comer of thy heart. 
Now, therefore^ embrace these rules and be happy. 
Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, 
and live independent. Then shalt thou be a man, 
and not hide thy face at the approach of the rich, 
nor suffer the pain of feeling little when the sons of 
fortune walk at thy right hand : for independency, 
whether with little or much, is good fortune, and 
placeth thee on even ground with the proudest of 
the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and let in. 
dnstry walk with thee in the morning, and attend 
thee until thou reachest the evening hour for rest. 
Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and never 
forget to have a penny when all Uiy expenses are 
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eDomerated and paid: then Bbalt thou reach the 
point of happiness, and independence shall be thy 
shield and buclder, thy helmet and crown; then 
shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the silken 
wretch because he hath riches, nor |»odcet an abuse 
because the hand which ofifers it wttrs a ring s^t 
with diamonds. 



NEW MODE OF LENDING MONEY. 

Paris, April SS, 1784. 

I SEND you herewith a bill for ten louis d'ors. I do 
not pretend to give such a sum. I only lend it to 
you. When you shall retarn to your country, yon 
cannot fail getting into some business, that will in 
time enable you to pay all your debts. In that case, 
when you meet with another honest man in similar 
distress, you must pay me by lending this sum to 
him, enjoining him to discharge the debt by a like 
operation, when he shall be able, and shall meet 
with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus 
go through many hands before it meet with a knave 
to stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for 
doing a good deal with a little money. I am not 
rich enough to afford much in good works, and so 
am obliged to be cunning and nuike the most of a 

B. FRA^KLIN• 
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AN ECONOMICAL PR0JEC1\ 

To the Authors of (he Journal, 

Messieurs, 
You often entertain us with accounts of new dis- 
coveries. Permit me to communicate to the public, 
through your paper, one, that has lately been made 
by myseif, and which I conceive may be of great 
utility. 

I was the other evening in a grand company, where 
the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was 
introduced, and much admired for its splendor; bot 
a general inquiry was made, whether the oil It con- 
sumed was not in proportion to the light it aSbrd^,; 
in which case there would be no saving in the use- 
of it. No one present could satisfy us in that point, 
which all agreed ought to be known ; it being a very' 
desirable thing to lessen, if possible, the expense of 
lighting our apartments, when every other article 
of family expense was so much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concern for eco- 
nomy—for I love economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours 
after midnight, with my head full of the subject. 
An accidental sudden noise waked me about six in 
the morning, when I was surprised to find my room 
filled with light; and I imagined at first, that a 
number of those lamps had been brought into it: 
but, rubbing my eyes, I perceived the light came in 
at the windows. I got up, and looked out to see 
what might be the occasion of it, when I saw thr 
sun just rising above the horizon, from whence } 
poured his rays plentifully into my chamber, 
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domestic liaving negligently omitted the preceding 
eyeDing. to close the shatters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 

found that it was bat six o'cloclc ; and still thinking 

it something extraordinary that the son should rise 

so early, I looked into the almanack, where I found 

it to be the hour given for his rising on that day. I 

looked forward too, and found he was to rise still 

earlier every day till towards the end of Jane ; and 

that at no time in the year he retarded his rising so 

loDg as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who with me 

have never seen any signs of sunshine before noon» 

and. seldom regard the astronomical part of the al*' 

manack, will be as much astonished as I was, when 

they hear of his rising so early ; and especially 

when I assure them, (hat he gives light as soon as 

he rises. I am convinced of this. I am certain of 

my fact. One cannot be more certain of any fact. 

I saw it with my own eyes. And, having repeated 

this observation the three following mornings, I 

found always precisely the same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when I speak of this dis- ' 
oovery to others, I can easily perceive by their 
countenances, though they forbear expressing it in 
words, that Ihey do not quite believe me. One, in* 
deed, who is a learned natural philosopher, has as- 
sured me, that I must certainly be mistaken as to 
the circumstance of the light coming into my room ; ' 
for it being well known, as he says, that there could ' 
be DO light abroad at that hour, it follows that none 
could enter from without ; and that of consequence, 
my windows being accidentally left open, instead of 
letting in the light, had only served to let out the - 
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will contrive to rise with him ; and, to compel the 
rest, I would propose the following regulations : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, on 
every window that is provided with shutters to Iseep 
out the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police 
be made use of to prevent our burning candles, that 
inclined us last winter to be more economical in 
burning wood ; that is, let guards be placed in the 
shops of the wax and tallow chandlers, and no fa- 
mily be permitted to be supplied with more thaa 
one pound of candles per week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets after sun- 
set, except those of physicians, surgeons, and mid- 
wives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises, 
let all the bells at every church be set ringing ; and 
if that is not sufficient, let cannon be fired in every 
street, to wake tbe sluggards effectually, and make 
them open their eye') to see their true interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days : after which the reformation will be as natural 
and easy as tbe present irregularity: for, cen'est 
que le premier pas qui eoute. Oblige a man to ris» 
at four in the morning, and it is more than probable 
he shall go willingly to bed at eight in the evening; 
and having had eight hours' sleep, he will rise more 
willingly at four the morning following. But this 
sum of ninety-six millions and seventy-five thousand 
livres is not the whole of what may be saved by my 
economical project. You may observe, that I have 
calculated upon only one half of the year, and much 
may be saved in the other, though the days ar6 
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shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax and 
tallow left nnconsumed during the summer wiU 
probably make candles much cheaper for the ensuing 
winter, 'and continue them cheaper as long as the 
proposed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great.benefit of this discovery, thus freely 
commnnicated and bestowed by me on the public, I 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, 
nor any other reward whatever. I expect only to 
have the honour of it. And yet I know there are 
Httle envious minds who will, as usual, deny me this, 
and say, that my invention was known to the an- 
cients, and perhaps they may bring passages out of 
the old books in proof of it. . I will not dispute 
with these people, that the ancients knew not the 
sun would rise at certain hours ; they possibly bad, 
as we have, almanacks that predicted it : but it does 
not follow from thence, that they knew he gave light 
ae soen <u he rose. This is what I claim as my dis- 
covery. If the ancients knew it, it might have 
been long since forgotten ; for it certainly was un- 
known to the moderns, at least to the Parisians, 
which to prove, I need use but one plain simple ar- 
gument. They are as well-instructed, juijicious, 
and prudent a people as exist any where in the 
world, all professing, like myself, to be lovers of 
economy ; and, from the many heavy taxes required 
from them by the necessities of the state, have 
surely an abundant reason to be economical. I say 
it is impossible, that so sensible a people, under, 
such circumstances, should have lived so long by the 
smoky, unwholesome, and enormously expensive 
light of candles, if they had really known, that they. 
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might have had as much pure light of the sun for 
nothing. I am, &c. 

An Abonne. 

ON 'EARLY MARRIAGES. 
To John Alleyne^ Esq* 

Craven Street, Aug. 9, 1768. 
Dear Jack, 
You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an early marriage, by way of answer to 
the numberless objections that have been made by 
numberless persons to your own. You may re* 
member, when you consulted me on the occasion ^ 
that I thought youth on both sides to be no object 
tlon. Indeed, from the marriages that have fallen 
under my observation, I am rather inclined to think, 
that early ones stand the best chance of happiness* 
The temper and habits of the young are not yet be* 
come so stiff and uncomplying, as when more ad* 
vanced in life ; they form more easily to each other, 
and hence many occasions of disgust are removed : 
and if youth has less of that prudence which is ne* 
oessary to manage a fiimily, yet the parents and elder 
Mends of young married persons are generally at 
hand to afford their advice, which amply supplies 
that defect ; and by early marriage, youth is sooner 
formed to regular^ and useful life; and possibly 
some of those accidents or connexions, that might 
have injured the constitution or reputation, or both, 
are thereby happily prevented. Particular circum* 
stances of particular persons may possibly some* 
times make it prudent to delay entering into that 
state; but in general, when nature has rendered 
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«nr bodies fit for it, the presamptloo Is In nature'^ 
lavour, that she has not judged amiss in malcing us 
desire it. Late marriafes are often attended, too, 
.with this farther Inconyenience, that there Is not 
the same cfaaoce that the parents shall live to see 
iheir offspring educated. " h^tt children,'* says 
the Spanish proverb, *' are early orphans.*' A me- 
lanchdy reflection to those whose case it may be ! 
.With us in America, marriages are geaerally in the 
morning of life ; pur children are, therefore, edu- 
cated aad settled In the world by noon ; and thus, 
our business being done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of cbeerfol lehmre to ourselves, such as our 
friend at present enjoys. By these early marriages 
we are blessed with more children; and. from the 
mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother 
suckling and nursing her own child, more of them 
are raised. Thence the swift progress of popula- 
tion among us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I 
am glad yon are married, and congratulate you most 
cordially upon It. You are now in the way of be- 
coming a useful citizen ; and you have escaped the 
unnatural state of celibacy for life — the fate of 
many here^ who never intended It, but who, having 
too long postponed ^he change of their condition, 
•lind, at length, that it Is too late to think of it, and 
so livje all their lives In a situation that greatly les- 
sens a man's value. An odd volume of a set of 
books bears not the value of Its proportion to the 
set : what think ypu of the odd half of a ptrtr of 
isclssors ? It cannot well cut any thing; it may pos- 
sibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wislies ac- 
ceptable to your bridp, ( am old aud heavy, or f 

VOL. I. P 
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should ere this have presented them in person 
shall mi^e but small use of the old man's pri?i] 
that of giving advice to younger friends. T 
yotilr w^ always with respect i it will procure 
spect to yoQ, not only from her, hut from all 
d[)8erve it. Never use a flighting expression to 
even in jest; for slights in jest, after frcqi 
bandyings, are apt to end \u angi7 earnest, 
studious in your profei^Biou, and you will be lear 
Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich, 
sober and temperate, and you will be henithy. 
in general virtuous, and yon will be happy, 
least, you will, by such conduct, stand the 
chance for such consequences. I pray Ood to I 
yon both ; being ever your affectionate friend, 

Bi Frankli] 

EFFECT OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS ON 1 

MIND. 

To poctor Mather of Boston, 

Rev. Sir, 
I RECEIVED yoBr kind letter, with your excel 
advice to the people of the United States, whi 
read with great pleasure, and hope it will be 
regarded. Such writings, though they ma) 
lightly passed over by many readers, yet, if i 
mai:e a deep impression on one active mind ' 
hundred, the efKfcts may be considerable. 

Permit nie to mention one little instance) wh 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite 
interesting to you. When I was a boy, I met \ 
a book entitled "Essays to do good," whi< 
think was Written by your father. It had bee 
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Itf tie regarded by a former possessor, that seteral 
kam of it were torn out ; but the remainder gave 
me such a turu of tbiBkiog as to have an hiflneiice 
on my conduct through life : for Tfaare always set 
a greater value on the character of » doer of good 
than any other kind of reputation ; and if I hare 
beeiiy na you seem to think, a useful citizen, tlia 
public owes tlie advantage of it to that book. 
• You mention your being in your seventy. eighth 
year* I am in my seventy-nratb. We are grown 
old together. It is now more than sixty years since 
I left Boston ; but I remember well both your 
father and grandAkther, having heard them both in 
the pulpit, and seen them iu their houses. The 
last time I saw your father was in the beginning of 
1724, when I visited him after my first trip to Penn- 
sylvania. He received me iu his library ; and, on 
my taking leave^ showed me a shorter way out of 
the house, through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam overhead. We were still talking 
as 1 withdrew, he accompanying me liehind, and I 
turning partly towards him, when he said hastily, 
*< Stoop, stoop !" I did not understand him, till I 
felt my head hit against the beam. He was a man 
who nerer missed any occasion of giving instmc- 
tioo ; and upon this he said to me, *' You are 
young, and have the wm-ld before yon : stoop as 
you go through it, and you will miss many hard 
thumps." I'his advice, thus beat into my heart, 
has frequently been of use to me : and I often think 
of it, when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes 
brotight Upon peof^ by their carrying their heads 
tod high. 
Mong much to see again my native place ; and 
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once hoped to lay my bones there. I left it in 1723. 
I visited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763 ; and la 
1773 I was in England. In 1775 I had a sight of 
It, but could not enter, it being in possession of the 
enemy. I did hope to have been thei-e in 1783, bat 
coald not obtain my dismission from this em|^y« 
ment here ; and now I fear I shall never have that 
)iappiness. My best wishes, however, attend my 
dear country — esto perpetua. It is now blessed* 
witb aq excelTent constitution:, may It last tor 
ever. 

. Hiis powerful monarchy continues its friendship 
for the United States. It is a friendship of the at* 
most importance to our security, and should be cafe* 
fully cultivated. Britain has not yet well digested 
the loss of its dominion over, us, and has still at 
times some flattering hopes of recovering it. Ac« 
cidents may increase those hopes, and encourage 
dangerous attempts. A breach between os and 
France would infallibly bring the English again 
upon oar backs ; and yet we have some wild beasts 
among our countrymen, who are endeavouring to 
weaken that connexion. 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing 
pur etigagements ; our credit, by fulfilling our con- 
tituits ; and our friends, by gratitude and kindness ] 
for we know not how soon we may again have oc« 
casion for all of them. 

With great and sincere esteem, 
I have the honour to be. 
Reverend Sir, 
Yoar most obedient and most humble servant, 

B. f RANKUN, 
Patty, May IS, 1784, 
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THE WHISTLE. 

Paasy, Not. 10, 1779* 
I RECBiVED my dear friend's two letters^ one for 
Wednesday, and one for Saturday. This is ag^n 
Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to-day, be- 
caase I have not answered the former. But in* 
dolent as I am, and averse to writing, the fear of 
having no more of your pleasing epistles, if I do not 
coDtrfbute to the correspondence, obliges me to 
take up my pen ; and, as Mr. B. has kindly sent 
me word that he sets out to-morrow to see yon, in- 
stead of spending this Wednesday evening, as I have 
done its namesakes, in your delightful company, I 
sit down to spend it in thinking of you, in writing 
to you, and in reading over and over agaiu your 
letters. 

I am charmed with your description of Paradise, 
and with your plan of living there ; and 1 approve 
much of your conclusion, that, in the mean time, 
we should draw all the good we can from this 
world. In my opinion, we might all draw more 
good from it than we do, and suffer less evil, if we 
would but take care not to give too much for 
whistles. For to me it seems that most of the un- 
happy people we meet with are become so by 
neglect of that caution. 

You ask what 1 mean. You love stories, and 
will excuse my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child, at seven years old, my 
friends, on a holyday, filled my pocket with cop- 
pers. I went directly to a shop where they sold 
toys for children ; and being charmed with the 
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sound of a whistle that T met by the way id the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered him all 
my money for it. I then came home, and went 
whistling all orer the house, much pleased with 
my whittle, but disturbing all the family. My bro« 
thers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding th^ 
bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth. This put me Id 
mind what good things I might have bought with 
the rest of the money ; and they laughed at me so 
uittch for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the 
whittle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the. 
impression continuing on my mind ; so that ofteo^ 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary things 
I said to myself, *' Don't give too much for the 
whistle -y* and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, 
very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When 1 saw any one too ambitious of court 
favours, sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, 
his refwse, his liberty, his virtue, aud |)erbaps his 
friends, to attain it, i have said to myself, " This 
man gives too much for his whittle,** 

When I saw another fon<! of popularity, con- 
stantly employing himself in political bustles, neg- 
lecting his own affairs, and ruining them by that 
neglect, " He pays, indeed," says I, " too much 
for bis whittle" 

' If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good 
(0 others^ ail the esteem of his fellow-citizensy aud 
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the joys of beoevolent frietidsbip, for the sake of 
accomiilatiDg wealth, *' Poor man/' says I, *' you 
pay too lUQch for' your whisil0," 

When I meet a man of pleasure sacrificing every 
laad^ble inprovement of tbe mind or of his for- 
taue, to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining bis 
beaijth in their pursuit, '' Mistaliea man," says J, 
** you are providing pain for yourself, instead of 
pleasure : you give too much for your wfdttle** 

If I see one fond of appearance, of fine clothes, 
fine Imases, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above 
his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends 
his career in a prison, *' Alas," says 1, '* he has 
paid dear, very: dear, for his whistle** 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl 
married to an 111-natui'ed brute of a husband, 
** What a pity it is," says I, *' that she has paid so 
much for a whistle /'* 

In shoit, I conceived that great parti>f the mise- 
ries of raanliind were brought upon them by the 
false estimates they had made of the value of 
things, and by their giving too much for their 
whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy 
people, when I consider, that, with all this wisdom 
o( which I am boasting^ there are certain things in 
die world so tempting, (for example, the applies of 
king /ohn,) which happily are not to be bought ; 
for if they were put to sale by auction, I might very 
6asily be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and 
find that I had once more given too much for the 
whhtte. 

Adiea« my dearest friend, and believe me ever 
yoora Very slDcerely, and with unalterable affection, 

B. Franklin. 
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A PETITION TO THOSE WHO HAVE THJg 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF EDUCATION. 

I ADDRESS myself to all the friends of youth, and 
coujure them to direct their compassionate regards 
to my unhappy, fate, in order to remove the pre* 
jadices of which I am the victim. There are twin 
sisters of us : and the two eyes of man do hot more 
resemble, nor are capable of being upon better 
terms with each other than my sister and myself, 
were it not for the partiality of oar parents, who 
make the most injurions distinctions between tis« 
From my infancy, I have been led to consider my 
sister as a being of a more elevated rank. I was 
suffered to grow up without the least instiliction, 
while nothing was spared in her education* She- 
had masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, 
and other accomplishments ; bat if by chance I 
touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly 
(ebuked ; and more than once I have been beaten 
for being awkward, and wanting a graceful manner. 
It is true, my sister associated me with her upon- 
some Occasions; but she always made a point of 
taking the lead, cs^Iing upon me only from ne-^ 
oessity, or to figure by her side. 
. But conceive not, sirs, that my oomplaints are 
instigated merely by vanity. — No ; my uneasiness is 
occasioned by an object much more serious. It is 
the practice in our family that the whole business 
of t>ro^ding for its subsistence falls upon my sister 
imd myself. Ifauy indisposition should attack my 
sister— «nd I mention it in confidence upon this 
occasion, that she is sul^ect to the gout, the 
rheumatism, and cramp, without making mention 
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of Other acddents — what wonld be the fate of our 
poor fftfliily ? Must not the regret oi oar |iarents 
be excessive} at haring placed so great a difference 
between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? Alas-! 
we must perish froui distress ; for k would not be 
m my power even U> scrawl a suppliant petition for 
reliefy having been obliged to employ the hand of 
another in transcribing the request which I have 
DOW the honour to prefer to yoa« 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of 
the injustice of an erclusive teaiteniess, and of the 
necessity of distributing their care and affection 
anoDg all their children equally. 

I am, with a profound respect. 
Sirs, 
Your obedient servant. 

The Lbpt Hand. 

THE HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEO. 

Thbrs are two sorts of people in the world, who, 
with equal degrees of health and wes^th, and the 
other comforts of life, becofue, the one happy, and 
the other miserable. This arises very much from 
the diftrent views in which they consider things, 
persons, and events ; and the effect of those different 
views upon their own minds. 
- In whatever situation men can be placed^ tbey 
may find conveniences and iRconveuiences ; in what- 
ever company, they may find persons and conversa- 
tion more or Jess pleasing ; at whatever table, they ^ 
may meet with meats ami drinks of better and 
worse taste, dishes better and worse dressed ; in 
whatever cKuiate, they will find good and bad wefi- 

F 2 
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ther; uuder whatever government, they may fiad 
good and bad laws, and good and bad administra- 
tion of those laws ; in whatever poem, or work of 
genius, they may see faults and beauties; io al- 
most every face, and evei7 person, they may dis- 
"cover fine features and defects, good and bad qua* 
lities. 

Under these cirqumstances, the two sorts of peo- 
pie above mentioned fix their attention ; those who 
are disposed to be happy, on the conveniences of 
things, the pleasant parts of conversation, the well- 
dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine 
weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. 
Those who are to be unhappy, think and speak 
■ only of the contraries. Hence they are continually 
discontented tliemselves, and, by their remarks, 
sour the pleasures of society, offend personally 
many people, and make themselves every where 
disagreeable. If this turn of mind was founded in 
nature, such unhappy persons would be the more to 
be pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, and to 
be disgusted, is, perhaps/ taken up originally by 
imitation, and is, unawnf^ grown into a habit, 
which, though at present str6ug, may nevertheless 
be cured, when those who have it are convinced' of 
its bad effects on their felicity ; I hope this little 
admonition may be of ser^ce to them, and put 
them on changing a habit, which, though in the 
exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet has 
-serious consequences in life, as it brings on real 
griefs and misfortunes. For, as many are offended 
by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, no one 
'shows them more than the most common civility 
and respect, and scarce^ that ^ and this freqnenil) 
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i them out of homour, and draws them Into 
spates aod copletitiotiB. If Lhey aim at obtainlag 
jume adTBDtagG in rank or fortune, nobody wishes 
them BDccesf, or will stir a step, or ipeak a won], 
to favour (heir pretcDiitmi, If they incor public 
ceninre or ditgnice, no one will defend or cxcdep, 
aod man; joia to aggravate tlieir misconduct, and 
render them conipletely odiona. If these peO|:li: 
will not change this bod habit, and condescend to 
be pleaied with vrhat is pleasing, witboni frettiog 
tbemsdves and others ^tioBt the coutraiiea. It is 
good for others to avoid an acqoaintance whli 
tfaeip, wbicb is always disagreeable, and aomednei 
■er; incuDreuieni, especi^y when one finds oiC' 
self eoiaagled in their quarrels. 

An old philoiophica] friend of mine was grovtu, 
from experience, very cautions in this particolir, 
and carefolly avoided any intimacy with such peo- 
ple. He had, like other philosopben, a themo- 
tneter, to show him the beat of the weather, and a 
barometer, to mark when it waa likely to prtvc 
HDod or bad ; bnt there being no Instrnment in- 
vented to discover, at first sight, this nnpleailng 
disposition (n a person, be, for that purpose, mcde 
we of Eis legs; one of which was remarkably 
handsome, the other, \tj some accident, croolieil 
and deformed. If a stranger, at the first interview, 
regarded his ogly leg more than bis handsome one, 
be doubted liim. If he spoke of it, and took mi 
notice of the handsome leg, that was snffldent to 
determine my pliilosopher to have no farther ac- 
qnainiancc with him. Every body has not this 
two-lqiged iustmmeot ; but every one, with a little 
attention, may observe signs of that carping, fiujli- 
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fiuding disposition, and take the same resolntioa 
of avoiding the acquaintance of those infected witli 
it. I therefore advise those critical, qnerskms, dis- 
contented, nnhappy people, that, if they wish to be 
respected and beloved by others, and happy hi 
themselves, they should lettwe ^ lookwg €$ lit 
uglff kg. 

MORALS OF CHESS. 

Playing at chess is the most ancient and moft 
uiiiversal game known among men ; for its original 
b beyond the memory of history, and it has, 
lor numberless ages, heea the amusement of idl 
the civilized nations of Asia, the Persians, the 
Indians, and the Chinese. Europe has had it above 
li thousand years; the Spaniards have spread it 
over their part of America, and it begins lately to 
make its appearance in t^ese states, ft is so in* 
teresting in itself, as not to need the view of gai» 
to induce engaging in it; and thence it is never 
played for money. Those, therdbre, who have 
leisnre for snch diveruons> cannot find one that ia 
more innocent; and the following piece, written 
with a view to correct (among a few young friends) 
some little improprieties in the practice of it,- 
HhowSf at the same time, that it may, in its ef- 
fects on the mind, be not merely innocent, but 
advantageous, to the vanqnished as well as tlie 
victor. 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amuse- 
mcut. Several very valuable qualities of the mind» 
useful in the coarse of human life, are to be ac- 
quired or strengthened by it j^ so as to become habits^ 



k. 
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feady on all occasions. For life is a liiDd of chess, 
la which we bHTe often points to gain, anil compe- 
titors or adversaries to contend with, and in which 
there is a Tast variety of good and ill events, that 
are, in some degree, the effects of prudence or the 
want of it. By playing at chess, then, we may 
learn, 

I. Foresight, which looks a little into fnturity, 
and coDsiders the consequences that may attend 
an action: for it is continually occurring to the 
player, '* If I move this piece, what will be the ad- 
vantage of my new situation ? What use can my 
adversary malie of it to annoy me ? What other 
moves can I make to support it, and to defend my- 
self from his attacks ?" 

II. CHrcumspeetion, which surveys the whole 
chess-board, or scene of action, the relations of the 
several pieces and situations, the dangers they are 
respectively exposed to, the several possibilities of 
their aiding each other, the probabilities that the 
adversary may take this or that move, and attack 
this or the other piece, and what different means 
can he used to avoid his stroke, or turn its conse- 
quences against him. 

IIL Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit b best acquired by obsemug strictly the 
laws of the game, such as, ** If you touch a piece, 
yon nrast vnawe it somewhere : if you set it down, 
yon moat let it stand:'* and it is therefore best 
that tliese rules should be observed, as the game 
thereliy beeomes more the image of human life, and 
partlcnlarly of war^ in which, if you have incau- 
tionsly pnt yourself into a bad and dangerous posi- 
tioB, you cannot obtain your enemy's leave to with- - 
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draw your troops, and place them more securely, 
but you must abide all the consequences of your 
rashness. 

And) lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not 
being discouraged by present bad appearances in the. 
state of our qfairs, the habit of hoping for a favour* 
able change, and that oi persevering in the search of 
resources. The game is so full of events, there is 
such a Tariety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so. 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, and one so fre-» 
quently, after long contemplation, discovers the 
means of extricating oneself from a supposed insur*. 
monntable difficulty, that one is encouraged to con- - 
tiuue the' contest to the last, in hopes of victory by 
our own sliill, or at least of getting a stale mate, by 
the negligence of OMt adversary. And whoever 
considers, what in chess he often sees instances of, 
that particular pieces of success are apt to produce 
presumption, and its consequent inattention, by 
which the loss may be recovered, will learn not to. 
be too much discouraged by the present success of. 
his adversary, nor to despair of final good fortune 
upon- every little checlt he receives in the pursuit 
of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced more fre- 
quently to choose this beneficial amusement, in pre-* 
ference ta others, which are not attended with the 
same advantages, every drcumstance which may 
increase thei pleasures of it should be regarded ; 
ami every action, or word that is unfair, disrespect- 
ful, or that in any way may give uneasiness, should 
be avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention 
of both the players, which is to pass the time agree* 
ably. 
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Therefore, first, if it is agreed, to play according 
^o the strict rules ; then those rales are to he ex- 
actly observed by both parties, and should not be 
insisted on for one side, while deviated from by the 
other — ^fbr this is not equitable. 

Secondly, if it is agreed, not to observe the rules 
exactly, but one party demands indulgences, he 
should then be as willing to allow them to ihe 
other. 

Thirdly, no false move should ever be made to 
extricate yourself out of difficulty, or to gain an ad- 
vantage. There can be no pleasure in playing 
with a person once detected in such unfair prac* 
tice, 

. Fourthly, It your adversary is long in playing, 
you ought not to hurry him, or express any uneasi- 
pess at his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle, 
nor loolc at your watch, nor take up a boolL to read, 
jior malce a tapping with your feet on the floor, or 
with your fingers on the table, nor do any thing 
that may disturb his attention. For all these things 
displease; and they do not show your skill In play- 
ing, but your craftiness or your rudeness. 
. Fifthly, yon ought not to endeavour to amuse and 
deceive your adversary, by pretending to have made 
. bad moves, and saying, that you have now lost the 
game, in order to make him secure and careless, 
and inattentive to your schemes ; for this is fraud 
aud deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixthly, you i^ust not, when you have gaided a 
victory, use any triumphing. or insulting expression, 
nor show too much pleasure ; but endeavour fo con- 
sole your adversary, and make him less dissatisfied 
with himself^ by every kind of civil expression 
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that may be used with tnitby such as, " yoa under* 
Ktand the game better than I, but you are a little 
inattentive 5" or, " you play too fast ;" or, " you 
had the best of the game, bat something happened 
to divert your thoughts, and that turned it in my 
fanmr." 

Seventhly, if you are a spectator while others 
play, observe the most perfect silence. For if you 
give advice, you oflfeud both parties, him against 
whom yon give it, because it may cause the loss of 
his game ; liim in whose favour you give it, because, 
though it be good, and he follows it, he loses the 
jileasure he might have had, if you had permitted 
him to thinlc until it had occurred to himself. Even 
after a move or moves, yon must not, by repladng 
the pieces, show how it might have been placed 
better ; for that displeases, and may occasion dis* 
potes and doubts about their true situation. All 
talking to the players lessens or di^-erts their atten* 
tion, and is therefore nn pleasing. Nor should yon 
give the least hint to either party, by any kind of 
noise or motion. If you do, you are unworthy to 
be a spectator. If yon have a mind to exercise or 
' show your judgment, do it in playing your own 
game, when yon have an opportunity, not in cntio 
cfsiag, or meddling with, or counselling the play of 
others. 

Lastly, if the game is not to be played rigorously, 
according to the rnles above mentioned, then mode* 
i-ate7our desire of victory over your adversary, and 
be ple^ised with one over yourself. Snatch not 
^>ng|erly at every advantage x)ffered by his unskilful* 
ness or inattention ; but point out to him kindly, 
tliat by such a move he places or leaves a piece In 
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danger, and unsupported ; that by another he will 
put bis king in a periloas' situation,^ &c. By this 
generous cirility (so opposite to the unfairness 
above forbidden) yon mayi indeed, happen to lose 
tlie game to yonr opponent, but yon will win, what, 
is better, his esteem, his respect, and his affection, 
together with the silent approbation and good- will 
of Impartial spectators* 

tHE ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT 

DREAMS. 

INSCRIBED TO MISS • • • •« 
Being written at her request. 

At a great part of ottr life is spent in sleep, duHng 
which we have sometimes pleasing, and sometimes 
pidnful dreams, it becomes of some consequence to 
obtain the one kind, and avoid the other ; for, whe<« 
ther real or imaginary, pain is psdu, and pleasure is 
pleasure* If we can sleep without dreaming, it Is 
well that painful dreams are avoided* If, while we 
sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as 
the French say, tant gagne,j8o much added to the 
pleasure of life. 

To this end, it is, in the first place, necessary, to 
be careful in preserving health, by due exercise, and 
great temperance ; for, in sickness, the imagination 
Is disturbed, and disagreeable, sometimes terrible^ 
Ideas are apt to present themselves. Exercise 
should precede meals, not immediately follow them : 
the first promotes, the latter, unless moderate, 
obstructs digestion. If, after exercise, we feed 
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spariagly, the digestioD will be easy and good, the 
body lightsome, the temper cheetful, and all the 
animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, iVbcn 
it follows, will be natoral and undisturbed ; while 
indolence, with full /ceding, occasions night- 
mares and horrors inexpressible: we fall from 
precipices, are assanlted by wild beasts, murderers, 
and daemons, and experience every variety of 4is-' 
tress; Observe, however, that the quantitieiT of 
food and exercise are relative tilings: those who 
move much may, and indeed ought, to eat more ; 
those who use little exercise should eat little. lu 
general, mankind, since the improvement of cook- 
ery, eat about twice as mueh as nature requires. 
Suppers are not bad, if we have not dined ; but 
restless nights naturally follow hearty suppers, after 
foil dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference in 
constitutions^ some rest well after these meals j it 
costs them only a frightful dream, and an apoplexy, 
after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is 
more common in the newspapers, than instances of 
people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are found 
dead a-bed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be at- 
tended to, is the having a coqstant supply of fresh 
air In your bed-chamber. It has been a great misr 
take, the sleeping in rooms exactly closed, and in 
beds surrounded by curtains. No outward air that 
may come into you Is so unwholesome as the un- 
changed air, often breathed, of a close chamber. 
As boiling water does not grow hotter by longer 
bdiing, if the particles that receive greater heat 
can escape $ so living bodies do not putrefy^ If tfa^ 
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iMticles, as fast u they become putrid, can be 

hnywu off. Nature expels them by the pores of 

lie skin and the luugs, and iu a free open air tbey^ 

ite carried off; but, iu a close room, we receive 

Item agaiu aud agaiu, though they become more 

lad more corrupt. A number of persons crowded 

fito a isniall room thus spoil the air in a few mi« 

BOtes, and eren render it mortal, as in the Black 

Hole at Calcutta. A single person is said to spoil 

[luly a gallon of air per minute, and therefore re* 

quires a longer time to spoil a chamber full ; but it 

la done, however, in proportion, aud many putrid 

disordei'S hence have their origin. It is recorded 

of Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, may 

be supposed to have best preserved his health, that 

•be slept always in the open air; for, when he bad 

lived five hundred years, an angel said to him : 

" Arise, Methnsalem, and build thee an house, for 

thou shalt yet live five hundred years longer." Bnt- 

Methusalcm answered aud said, '* If I am to live 

but five hundred years longer, it is not worth 

while to build me an house; I will sleep in the 

air, as I have been used to do." Physicians, after 

having for ages contended that the sick should not 

be indulged with fresh air, have at length disco* 

vered that it may do them good. It is therefore to 

be hoped, that they may in time discover likewise, 

that it is not hurtful to those who are in health, 

and that we may be then cured of the acrophobia^ 

that at present distresses weak minds, and make 

tbeip choose to be stified and poisoned, rather than 

leave open tiie window of a bed •chamber, or put 

down the glass of a coach. 

Confined 9ir when saturated with persplrabls 
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matter,* will not receive more; and tbat m 

must remain in oar bodies, and occasion disei 

bat it gives some previous notice of its being a 

to be hurtful, by producing certain uneasine 

slight indeed at first, such as, with regard tc 

. lungs, is a trifling sensation, and to the pen 

the skin a kind of restlessness, which is diffico 

describe, and few that feel it know the cause 

But we may recollect, that sometimes, on ws 

in the night, we have, if warmly covered, foai 

difficult to get asleep again. We turn often % 

out finding repose in any position. This fidgetti 

to use a vulgar expression for want of a betti 

occasioned wholly by an uneasiness in the 

Owing to the retention of the perspirable mati 

the bed-clothes having received their quantity, 

being saturated, refusing to take any more. 

become sensible of this by an experiment, let a 

son keep his position in the bed, but throw of 

bed-clothes, and suffer fresh air to approacl 

part uncovered of his body ; he will then feel 

part suddenly refreshed; for the air will ii: 

diately relieve the skin, by receiving, licking 

and carrying off, the load of perspirable mattei 

incommoded it. For every portion of cool air, 

approaches the warm skin, in receiving its pa 

that vapour, receives therewith a degree of 

that rarifies and renders it lighter, when it w 

pushed away, with its burthen, by cooler and tl 



' • WhAt phytidans call the perspirable matter, is th 
pour which passes off from oiir bodies^ f^om the lung 
through the pores of the skin. The quantity of this i 
to be fivc^eighths of what we eat. . . 
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fore heavier fresh air ; which, for a moment, sop* 
plies its place, and then, being likewise changed 
and warmed, gives way to a succeeding qnaqtity. 
This is the order of nature, to prevent animals 
heing infected by their own perspiration. He will 
■now be sensible of the difference between the part 
exposed to the ^r, and that which, remaining sunk 
in the bed, denies the air access : for this part now 
manifests its uneasiness more distinctly by the com* 
parison, and the seat of the uneasiness is more 
plainly perceived than when the whole sur&oe of 
the body was affected by it. 
. Here, then, is one. great and general cause of 
unpleasing dreams ; for when the body is uneasy, 
the mind will lie disturbed by it, and disagreeable 
ideas of various kinds will, in sleep, be the natural 
consequences. The remedies, preventative and 
curative, follow z 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for 
health's sake) less perspirable matter is produced 
in a given time; hence the bed-clothes recdve It 
longer before they are saturated; and vre may, 
therefore, sleep longer, before we are made uneasy 
by their refusing to receive any more. 
- 2* By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more earily 
to pass through, them, we are less incommoded, 
irach being longer tolerable. 
* Z, When you are awakened by this uneasiness, 
and find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of 
bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed- 
clothes well, with at least twenty shakes, then 
throw the bed open, and leave it to cool ; in the 
sneanwhile, continuing undressed, walk about your 
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cfaambeTy till your skin has had time .to discharge 
Its load| which it will do sooner as the air may be 
drier and colder. When you begin to frel the cold 
air unplea^anr) then return to your bed) and yott 
wUlsoou fail asleep, and your sleep will be sweet 
and pleasant. Ail the scenes presented to your 
foucy will be of the pleasing kind. 1 aiu often as 
agreeably entertained with tjietn, a» by the scenery 
of an opera. If you happen to be too indolent to 
get out of bed, you may, instead of it, lift up ycnir 
bed-dothes with one arm and leg, so as to draw in 
a good deal of fresh air, and, by letting them fall, 
force it out again. This, rep^ed twenty times> 
will so clear them of the perspirable matter they 
have imbibed, as to permit your sleeping well for 
some time afterwards* But this latter method is 
not equal to the former* 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds» Will find great luxury Mn tising, 
when they wake in a hot bed, and going into th^ 
cool one. Such shifting of beds ■ would also be of 
great service to persons ill of a fever, as it Refreshes 
and frequently procures sleep. A very large bed^ 
that will admit a removal so distant from the first 
situation as to be cool and sweet, may in a degree 
answer the same end. 

. One or two observations more will conclude this 
little piece. Care must be taken, when< you lie 
down, to dispose your pillow so as to suit yi>ur 
roamier of placing your bead, and to be perfebtly 
easy ; then place your limbs so as not to bear in- 
conveniently hard upon one another, as for in* 
stance, the joints of your ancles: for though a bad 
position may at first give but little pain and be 
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hurdlf notiecdy yet a conthiuaiice fHU rendef U 
less tolerable, and the uneakinest may come ml 
while yon art asleep, ami dUtarb your imagina* 
tion. 

. These are the roles of the art. Bot thoogh they 
will generally prore effectual Hi producing the end 
Hitetideii, there is a case in which the most panc- 
tnal obserranct of them will be totally fruitless. I 
need not mention the case to yon, my dear friend 
hoc my account of the art would be imperfect with- 
out it. The case is, when the person, who desires 
to hare pleasant dreams, has not talcen care to pre* 
serre, what is necessary above all things, 

A Good Consci£Ncb* 



PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED BY THOSE WHO 
ARE ABOUT TO UNDERTAKE A SEA 
VOYAGE. 

When you Intend a long voyage, yon may do weU 
to keep your intention as much as possible a secret , 
or at keast the time of your departure ; otherwise 
you wBl be continually interrupted in ytmr prepara* 
tions by the visits of friends and ac(|uainuncey who 
will not only rob yon of the time you want, but put 
things out of your mind ; so that when yon come 
to sea, you have the mortification to recollect 
points of business that ought to have been done, 
accounts yon intended to settle, and conveniences 
you had proposed to bring with you, &c, Ac. all 
which have been omitted through the effect of these 
offlcloos friendly visits. Wouhi it not be well if 
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this custom could be changed ; if the voyager^ after 
bavtug, without interruption, made all bis prepara- 
tions, should use some of the time he has left in 
going himself to take leave of his friends at thjcir 
. own houses, and let them come to congratulate him 
on his happy return ? • 

U is not always in your power to make a choice 
in your captain, though much of your comfort iki 
the passage may depend on his personal character^ 
as you must for so long a time be confined to his 
company, and under his direction ; if he be a sen* ^^ 
fiible, sociable, good-natured, obliging man, yon will 
be so mucH the happier. Such there are ; but if he 
happens to be otherwise, and is only skilful, careful, 
watchful, and active in the conduct of his ship, 
excuse the rest, for these are the essentials. 

Whatever right you may have by agreement -in 
the mass of stores laid in by him for the passen- 
gers, it is good to have some particular things in 
your own possession, so as to be always at yoar 
own command. 

1. Good water, that of the ship being often bad. 
Yon can be sure of having it good only by bottling 
it from a clear spring or well, and in clean bottles^ 
2. Good tea. 3. Coffee ground. 4. Chocolate; 5. 
Wine of the sort you particularly like, and cider. 
6. Resins. 7. Almonds. 8. Sugar. 9. Cap^laire, 
10. Lemons. 11. Jamaica spirits^ 12. Eggs greased. 
13. Diet bread, 14. Portable soup. 15. Rnsks. 
As to fowls, it is not worth while to have any 
called yours, unless you could have the feeding and 
managing of them according to your own judg- 
ment under your own eye. . As they are generally 
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treated at present in ships^ they are for the moet 
part sick, and their flesh tough and hard as whit* 
kather. 

All seamen liave an opinion, broached I sapposed 
at first prndently, for saving of water when short, 
that fowls do not Icnow when they have dranlt 
enough, and will Icill themselves if yon give them 
too much, so they are served with a little only once 
in two days. This is poured into troughs that lie 
doping, and therefore immediately rans down to 
the lower end. There the fowls ride upon one 
another's backs to get at it, and some are not happy 
enough to reach and once dip their bills in it. 
Thus tantalized, and tormented with thirst, they 
cannot digest their dry food; they fret, pine, 
sicken, and die. Some are found dead, and thrown 
overboard every morning, and those killed for the 
table arc not eatable. Their troughs should be in 
little divisions, like cups, to hold the water sepa- 
rately. But this is never done. I1ie sheep and 
hogs are therefore your best dependence for fresh 
meat at sea, the mutton being generally tderable, 
and the pork excellent. 

It is possible your captsun may have provided so 
well in the general stores, as to render some of the 
particnlars above recommended of little or no use 
to yon. But there are frequently in the ship pdOrer 
passengers, who are taken at a lower price, lodge 
in the steerage, and have no claim to any of the 
cainn provisions, or to any but those kinds that are 
allow^ the stulors. These people are sometimes 
dejected, sometimes sick; there may be women 
and children among them. In a situation where 
there is no going to market, to purchase such ne« 

VOL. !• G 
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cessarteSy a few of these your superflnities distri^ 
bnted occasionally may be of great B^rice, restore 
health, save life, make the miserable happy, an^ 
tliereby afford you infinite pleasure. 
/ The worst thing in ordinary merchant ships H 
the cookery. They have no professed cook; and 
the worst band as a seaman is appointed to that 
office, in which he is not only very ignorant, hot 
very dirty. The sailors have therefore a saying, that 
C/od sends meai, artd the detfU cooks, Paraengen 
iDore {Mowsly disponed, and willing to believe Heavcil- 
orders all things for the best, may suppose, that^ 
^Knowing the sea-air and constant exercise by the 
motion of the vessel would give us extraordioarir 
appetites, bad cooks were kindly sent to prevtnt 
our eating too much ; or that,'foKseeing we shoold 
have bad cooks, good appetites were furnished to 
prevent our starving. If you cannot trust to these 
circumstances, a spirit-lamp, with a blaze-pan, 
«iay enable you to cook some little things for your- 
self ; such as a hash, a soup, &c. And it might be 
yreii also to have among your stofes some pottei 
meats, which if well put up will keep long, good; 
A sAiuU tin oven, to -place with the open side be- 
fore the fire, may be another good utcusil, in whidr 
your own servant may roast for yon a bit of pork or 
mutton. You will sometimes be induced to eat ef 
the ship!s salf beef, as it is often good. Yon wiU 
tod cider the bedt quencher of that thirst whidi 
iftU meat or fish occasions. The ship biscuit ii too 
hard for some sets of teeth. It may be softened by 
toasting. Bat rusk is better; for beiag madfe eif 
good fermented bread, sUccd and baked a seoflod 
time, the pieces hnbibe the wa|er easilyi softea 
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iamediately, digest more kindly, and are therefore 
more whol«M>ine tbau the uufermeuted biscuit. By 
the way, rusk is the true original biscuit, so pre- 
pared to keep for sea, biscuit in French signifying 
twice baked. If your dry peas boil hard, a two* 
fovnd iron sbbt put with them into the pot, will, 
hf the motion of the ship, grind them as fine as 
BWtard. 

The accidents I hare seen at sea with large dishes 
of MMip upon a table, from the motion of the ship, 
hue madie me wish, that our pottei*s or pewtcrers 
would make soup -dishes in divisions, like a set of 
Miall bowls united together, each containing about 
MJBcient for one person only ; for then when the 
ihip should make a sudden heel, the soup would 
not In a body flow over one side, and fall into peo* 
ple^s laps, and scald them, as is sometimes the case, 
bat would be retained in the separate divisions. 
. After these trifles, permit the addition of a few 
fsneral reflections. Navigation, when employed in 
■applying necessary provisions to a country in want> 
and thereby preventing famines, which were more 
fteqaent and destructive before the invention of 
that art, is undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. 
Wkeo employed merely in transporting super^uities^ 
ijL ii a question whether the advantage of the em* 
ployment it affords is equal to the mischief of 
hauffding so many lives on the ocean. But when 
employed in pillaging merchants and transporting 
llaves, it is clearly the means of augmenting the 
mass of human misery. It is amazing to think of 
the ships and lives risked in fetching tea from China, 
eofiee from Arabia, sugar and tobacco from America, 
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all which our ancestors did well without. Sngsijf 
employs near one thousand ships, tobacco almost aa 
many. For the utility of tobacco there in little to be 
sidd ; and for that of sugar, how much more comment 
able would it be if we could give up the few minutes' 
gratiAcation afforded once or twice a day by the 
taste of sugar in our tea, rather than encourage the 
cruelties exercised in producing it. An emSnent 
French moralist says, that when he considers the 
tvars we excite in Africa to obtain slaves, the nam* 
bers necessarily slain in those wars, the many pri* 
soners who perish at sea by sickness, bad proidsioosy 
foul air, &c. &c. iu the transportation, and how 
many afterwards die from the hardships of slaveiyi 
he cannot look on a piece of sugar without cod« 
ceiving it stained with spots of human blood ! had 
he added the consideration of the wars we make to 
take and retake the sugar islands from one anothefi 
and the fleets an)d armies that perish in those expe- 
ditions, he might have seen his sugar not mendy 
spotted, but thoroughly dyed scarlet in grain. It is 
these wars that make the maritime powers of En- 
rope, the inhabitants of London and Paris, pay 
dearer for sugar than those of Vienna, a thousand 
miles from the sea ; because their sugar costs not 
only the price they pay for it by the pound, bnt all 
they pay in taxes to midntain the fleets and armlet 
that fight for it. 
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Hidnight, Octobn t!, l]t». 
FraiMbt, Eh ! oh ! eh 1 Wbat have 1 done to me. 
[it tbue cruel sufferings > 

(?au/. Many thiogg; you haie at£ and drank too 
frwiy, and too mnch indulged ibose legs of yoiirs 
in'th^r iDdoleDce. 

Franklin. Who is it that Hccuxes me i 

Goul. It iB I, even I, the Goal. 

Franklin. What ! my enemy in person .' 

Gout. No — not your enemy. 

Franklin, \ repeat it ; my enemy ; for yoii wonld 
not only torment my body to death, but ruin my 
good name : you re|iroacli uie as a glutlon and a 
tippler: oowall theworld thatkitowame wiUtiUow 
tliat I am neither the one nor the nther. 

Goat, The world may think aa it pleases : it is 
slftays very comptaisaut lu itself, and somi-limes to 
its friends ; but 1 very well know, (hat the quantity 
of meat and drink proper Tor a uiaii who laket h 
reawinable degree of exercise, would be too much 
tor Another who never takes any. 

Franklin, I take — Eh I Oh ! — aa much exercise 
-—Eh 1 — as I can. Madam Gout. Vou know my 
Kdentary stale, and on that account, it wouldseeai, 
Uadam Gout, as if yon might spare me a little, kc- 
isg it Is not alli^Ether my awn fault. 

Gout. Not a jot: your rlietoric and your police- 
pew are thrown away ) yonr apology avail) nolhiag. 
if fow situation in life is a sedeutaiy one, y<iur 
ipnoseiueiits, your recreations, a( lea«t, sboold he 
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acl'iTe. You ought lo walk 
ntather preveuta that, play at 
eiamiue four coarse of life, 
ate long, and yon have leisare 
dnyon dot Why, instead of 
for breakfust, by salniarycxepci 
self with bookA, pamphEeti, or 
coniDiaLilf are not worth the it 
an inordinate breakfast — four i 
crSam, and one or two buttered 
of hniig beef, which I fancy are t 
easily digested. Ininiedlately i 
doivn lo write at your desk, or c 
sou* wlio apply to you on buninew 
panel till one, ivithoul any kind < 
But ali this I could pardon, <u rega 
your ledeulary condition. But wl 
li<»aftprdiiiner? Walking in tb 
dent of those friends with tvliom 
noDlil be Ihe choice of men of ten 
be Sled down lo chess, whrre yoi 
gaged for two or three hours! T 
pctnal rn;reatlnn, which is die leagi 
for>BedeuIary man, because, insleai 
the motioti of the fluids, the rigid 
qnlrei helps to retard the circnialii 
Inlernal secretions. Wrapped in (h 
tbii wretched game, you destroy yi 
WbM can be etpecled from such a 
but a body replete with siagtiunt ha 
Ml ft prey to all kinds of dangerou 
the Oont, did not occasioually bHo 
agllaiipg these humours, and so puj 
pUag them I It it was in tome 
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FsiiHy deprived of walks, that you played a while at 
ehesa after dinner, this might be ezcasable, hat the' 
nme taste prevails with yoa in Passy, AuteuU| 
Montmattre, or Sanoy, places where there are the 
finest gardens and walks, a pnre air, beautiful wo* 
men, and most agreeable and instmctive conversa* 
Uon } all which yon might enjoy by freqnenting the 
walks ! But these are rejected for this abominable 
game of chess. Fie, then, Mr, Franklin ! Bal 
amidst my instmctions, 1 had almost forgot to ad- 
minister my wholesome corrections : so take that 
. twinge — and that. 

Franklin. Oh ! Eh ! Oh !-*Oh.h.h ! As mnck 
inttmction as yon please, Madam Gout, and as 
many reproaches<^bat pray, madam, a tmce with 
your corrections I 

. Gout, No, sir, no— I wiU not abate a particle of 
what is so mnch for your good— therefore— ■ 

Franklin, Oh ! Eh-h-h!— It is not foir to say f 
take no exercise, when I do very often, going oat 
to dine, and returning in my carriage. 

OmU, That, of all imaginable exercine, is the 
most slight and insignificant, if you allade to thcj 
motion of a carriage suspended on springs. By ob^* 
serving the degree of heat obtained by different 
kinds of motion, we may form an estimate of the 
quantity of exercise giren by each. Thus, for ex<^ 
an»ple, if yua turn out to walk in winter with cold 
feet, in an hour's time you will be in a glow all 
over; ride on horseback, the same effect wiH 
scarcely be perceived by four hoars' roand trotting: 
hue if you loll in a carriage, such as you have men^^ 
tioned, you may travel all day, and gladly enter the 
last ii}u to warm your feet by a fire. Flatter your, 
self then no longer, that half an hottr'ji airing itf 
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your carriage deserves the name of exercise. P 
Tidence has appointed few to roll in carriages, w1 
he has given to all a pair of legs, which are machi 
infinitely more commodious and serviceable, 
grateful, then, and make a proper use of yoi 
Would you know how they forward the circulat 
of your fluids, in the very action of transport 
you from place to place ? Observe, when you wi 
that all your weight Is alternately thrown from i 
leg to the other ; this occasions a great pressure 
the vessels of the foot^ and repels their contei 
When relieved, by the weight being thrown 
the other foot, the vessels of th6 first are alk 
ed to replenish, and by a return of this weig 
this repulsion again succeeds ; thus accelerating 
circulation of the blood. The heat produced 
any given time depends on the degree of this 
celeration : the fluids are shaken, thb humours 
tenuated, the secretions facilitated, and all g 
well; the pbeeks are ruddy, and health is^ei 
blished. Behold your fair friend at Auteuil : a 1 
who received from bounteous nature more re; 
useful science than half a dozen such pretenc 
to philo.'fophy as you have been able to exti 
from all your books. When she honours you v 
a visit, it is on foot. She walks all hours of 
day, and leaves indolence and its concomitant mi 
dies to be endured by her horses. Jn this see 
once the preservative of her health and perso 
charms. But you, when you go to Auteuil, ra 
have your carriage, though it is no farther ft 
Passy to Auteuil, than from Auteuil to Passy. 
Franklin, Your reasonings grow very tiresome 
Gout. I stand corrected. I will be silent, i 
(pntinue my office ; take that— and that« 
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» FroHkiin. Ob ! Oh-b ! Talk oo, I pray joii 1 
. Chut, No, no ; I bave a good miniber of twtagal 
£or yon to-nigbt, and you may be sure of some more 
to-morrow. 

Franklin. What, witb sncb a fever ! i sbaU go 
distracted. Ob ! £h ! Caa no ooe bear it for me ? 

Cf&uL Ask that of yoar borses ; tbey bare served 
you &ithfuUy. 

. Franklin, How can yon so cruelly sport witb my 
torments? 

^ Chut, Sport ? I am very serious. I bave bene a 
list of your offences against your own health di^ 
stinctly written, and can justify every stroke Inflicted 
on you. 
' Franklin, Read it then. 

Chut, It is too long a det^ ; but I will briefly 
mention some particulars. 
' Franklw, Proceed—*! am ail attention. 
' 0(wt, Bo you remember bow often you ba^ pro* 
mised yourself, the following morning»a wajk in the 
grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la Mnette, or in 
your own garden^ and bave violated your promise, 
uttegiog, 91 one time, it was too cold, at another 
jtoo warm, too windy, too moist, or what else yon 
ideated ; idi^n in tmth it was toonotbiag, but your 
insuperable love of ease ? 

* Franklin. That I confess nay bane happened oc<* 
iTastonaUy, probably ten timas in a year. 
V Chut. Your ooafessioD is very far sbort of tbd 
truth ; the gross amount Is.one hundred and ninety^ 
nine times. . ^ 

JFVofa/i^. Is it possible ? 
. Cfout, ^ possible that it is fiict; yon may rely 
on the accuracy of. my atatement* Yon know Mr^ 

o 2 
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B/s gardens^ and.what fine walks theycont{UD;'^ii 
know the handsome flight of an hundred steps, 
which lead from the terrace above to the lawn . be- 
low. Yoii have been in the practice of visiting this 
amiable family twice a week after dinner ; and as it 
is a maxim of your own, that *' a man may take as 
much exercise in walking a mile up and down stairs, 
as in ten on level ground," what an opportunity 
was here for you to have had exercise in both these 
ways ! Did you embrace it — and how often ? 

Frankim, I cannot immediately answer that ques* 
tion. 

Goui. I will do it for you : not once. 
Franklin, Not once ? 

Gout, Even so. Puring the summer you went 
^ere at six e'dock. You found the charming lady^ 
with her lovely children and friends, eager to wallc 
'with you, and entertain you with their agreeable 
conversation : and what has been your choice ? 
Why to sit on the terrace, satisfying yourself with 
the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the 
4>eauties of the garden below, without taking on^ 
step to descend and walk about in them. On the 
contrary, you call for tea, and the chess-board ; and 
k) \ yon are occupied in your seat till nine o'dock^ 
and that beside two hours* play after dinner ; and 
then, instead of walking home, which would have 
bestirred you a little, you step into your carriages 
How absurd to suppose, that all this carelessness 
can b&reeondleable with health, without my inters 
position ! 

Franklin, I am convinced now of the justness of 
poor Richard's remark, that " Our debts and our 
sins are always greater than we think for/ 
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Cout. So it 18 ! you philosophers are sages in yomr 
maxims, and fools in your conduct. 

Franklin. 3ut do you charge among my crimes, 
that I return in a carriage from Mr. B.'s? 

Gout. Certainly i for having been seated all the 
while, you cannot object the fatigue of the day, and 
cannot want therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin. What then would you have me do with 
my carriage.?' 

Oout, Bam it if you choose ; yon would at least 
get heal; out of it once in this way ; or if you dis« 
lilce that proposal, here's another for you ; observe 
the poor peasants who work in the vineyards and 
grounds about' the villages of Passy, Auteuii, Chail- 
k>is, &c^ ; you may find every day, among these de- 
serving creatures, four or five old men and women, 
bent, and perhaps crippled, by weight of years, and 
too long and too great labour. After a most fatm 
tlgulug day, these people have to trudge a mile or 
two to their smoky huts. Order your coachman to 
set them down. That is an act that will be good 
for your soul ; and at the same time, after your 
visit to the B * * s, if you return on foot, that will 
-be good for your body.' * 

Franklin. Ah ! how tiresome you are ! 
Caul. Weil then, to my office ; it should not be 
forgotten that I am your physician. There. . 
Franklin. Oh-h-h ! what a denl of a physician ! 
OmU. How ungratefal £^re you to say so ! Is it 
not I, who, in the character of yoUr physician, have 
saved you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy ? one 
or other of which would have done for you long ago, 
but for me. 

Franklin, I submit — and thank you for the past } 
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but entreat the discontinuaoce of your wi^ta ^^ 
future : for in my mind one had better die ^Mna 
cured so dolefully. Permit me just to hint^ tig 
have also not been unfriendly to you. I never ifo 
physician, or quack of any kind, to enter the Sb 
against you ; iif then you do not leave me to my it* 
pose, it may he said you are ungrateful too. 

Gottt, I can scarcely acknowledge that as any lob- 
jection. As to quacks, I despise them ; they maj 
kill you, indeed, but cannot injure me. And aitc 
regular physicians, they are at last.convinced^ tlM 
the gout, in such a subject as you are, is no diseaKj 
but a remedy ; and wherefore cure a remedy ? Bvl 
to our business — there— 

Franklin, Oh t Oh ! For Heaven's sake leaf! 
me; and I promise faithfully never more to ptt] 
at chess, but to take exercise daily, and Mve Urn* 
perately. . 

Goui, I know you too well. You promise fair; 
but, after a few months of good health, you will re- 
turn to your old habits ; your fine promises will bf 
forgotten like the forms of the last year's clonda 
Let us then finish the account, and I will go. BxA 
I leave you with an assurance of visiting you agdl 
at a proper time and place ; for my object is youi 
good, and you are sensible now that I am your fea] 
^end. 

A PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION, IN 
IMITATION OF SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE. 

1. And it came to pass, after these things, that 
Abrahana sat in the door of his tent, about the go* 
ing down of the sun. 
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. 8. Aod behold a man bent with age, coming from 
the way of the wilderness leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said 
vnto him. Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night ; and thou shalt arise early in 
the morning, and go on thy way. 

4. And the man said. Nay $ for I will abide under 
thia tree. 

5. But Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turned 
and they went into the tent ; and Abraham baked 
nnleaven bread, and they did eat. 

. 6. And when Abraliam saw that the man blessed 
not God, he said uiito him. Wherefore dost thon not 
worship the most high God, creditor of heaven and 
earth ? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not wor- 
ship thy God, neither do I call uppn his name, for 
I have made to myself a god, which abideth always 
in my house, and provideth me with all things. 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose, and fell upon him, and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderueHS. 

9. And God called unto Abraham, saying, Abra- 
ham, where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name, therefore have I driven him out from be- 
fore my face into the wilderness. 

11. And God said. Have I borne with him these 
hundred and ninety and eight years, and nourished 
him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against me, and couldst not thou, who art thyself a 
tinner, bear with him one night? 

12. Apd Abraham said. Let not the aog«r of my 
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Lord wax hot against bis servant ; lo, I have sin- 
ned ; forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, aqd went forth into the 
wilderness, and diligently sought for the man, and 
found him, and returned with him to the tent, and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him 
away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spake again unto Abraham, saying. 
For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hun- 
dred years in a strange land. 

15. But for thy repentance will I deliver them, 
and they shall come forth with power, and with 
gladness of heart, and^with much substance. 

ON THE DEATH OF RELATIVES. 

To Miss Hubbard, 

Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1756. 
I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a most dear 
and valuable relation.* But it is the will of God 
and nature that these mortal bodies be laid aside 
when the soul is to enter into real life. This is rather 
an embryo state, a preparation for living. A man is 
not completely born until he be dead. Why then 
should we grieve that a new child is born among 
the immortals, a new member added to their happy 
society ? We are spirits. That bodies should be 
lent us, while they can afford us pleasure, assist us 
In acquiring knowledge, or doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God* 
When they become unfit for these purposes, anc( 
affbrd us pain instead of pleasure, instead of an aid 
become an encumbrance, and answer none of tbQ 

• Mr. John: Fr»iiHUn« the writer's brothei* - 
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|MacK8 ont a tooth parts with it freely, since the 
pala goes with it ; and he who quits the whole 
body parts at once with all pains, and possibilities 
of p^ns and diseases, it was liable to, or capable of 
making him suffer. 

Onr friend and we were invited abroad on a party 
of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair 
was ready first, and he is gone before ns. We 
could not all conveniently start together t and why 
shotild you and I be grieved at this, since we are 
sooa to follow, and know where to find him ? 

Adieu. 

B. Franklin. 

THE EPHEMERA AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN 

LIFE, 

To Madame Brillmt. 

You may remember, my dear friend, that when we 
lately spent that happy day in the ddightful garden 

Mod sweet mnrit**^ «r *i-- •- 
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I understand all the inferior animal tongues : mj 
too great application to the study of them is the 
best excuse I can give for the little progress I have 
made in your charming language. I listened^ 
through curiosity, to the discourse of these littkL 
creatures ; but as they, in their national vivadtf, 
spoke three or four together, I could make but 
little of their conversation. I found, however, bf 
some broken expressions that I heard now and 
then, they were disputing warmly on the merit of 
two foreign musicians, one a cotMtn, the other a 
muscheto ; in which dispute they spent their time, 
seemingly as regardless of the shortness of life as if 
they had been sure of living a month. Happy 
people ! thought I, you live certainly gnder a wtee, 
just, and mild go\*ernment, since yon have no poblic 
grievances to complain of, nor any subject of eon* 
tention, but' the perfections or imperfections of 
foreign music. I turned my head from them to an 
old gray-headed one, who was single on another 
leaf, and talking to himself. Being amused vnA 
his soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it 
imVL likewise amuse her to whom I am so much in- 
debted for the most pleasing of all amusements, her 
delicious company and heavenly harmony. 

** It was," says he, ** the opinion of learned phi* 
losophers of our race, who lived and flourished long 
before my time, that this vast world, the Moulin 
Joly, conld not itself subsist more than eighteen 
hours : and I think there was some foundation for 
that opinion ; since, by the apparent motion of the 
great luminary that gives life to all nature, and 
which in my time has evidently declined coial- 
iderably towards the ocean at the end of our eutl^ 
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It must then finish its course, be extinguished in 
the waters that surround us, and leave the world in 
fold and darkness, necessarily producing universal 
death and destruction. l' have lived seven of those 
honrs ; a great age, being no less than four hundred 
and twenty minutes of time. How very few of us 
continue so long ! I have seen generations bord, 
flourish, and expire. My present friends are the 
children and grand-children of the friends of my 
youth, who are now, alas, no more ! And I must 
soon fdlow them; for, by the course of nature, 
though still in health, I cannot expect to live above 
seven or eight minutes longer. What now av^ls 
all my toil and labour, in amassing honey-dew on 
this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy ! What the 
political struggles I have been engaged in, for the 
good of my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, or 
my philosophical studies, for the benefit of our race 
In general ! for in politics (what can laws do with* 
out morals ?) our present race of ephemerae will, in 
a course of minutes, become corrupt, like those of 
other and older bushes, and consequently as 
wretched : and in philosophy how small our pro* 
gress ! Alas ! art is long, and life is short I My 
friends would comfort me with the idea of a name^ 
they say, I shall leave behind me ; and they tell me, 
I have lived long enough to nature and to glory. 
But what will fame be to an ephemera, who no 
longer exists ? and what will become of all history 
in the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even 
the whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end, and 
be buried in universal ruin ?" 

To me, sfter all my eager pursuits, no solid plea-^ 
anres now remain^ but the reflection of a long life 
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Spent in meauing well, the sensible contenatioa 
of a few good lady ephemene, and now and thea 
a kind smile and a tune from the ever amiabte 
Briilont. 

*" B. Franklin. . 

ACCOUNT OF A WHttlLWIND AT MARY* 

LAND. 

77? Teter CoHinsoni Esq. 

DfiAR SIR, Philadelphia, Aug, «5. 17M» 

As you liare my former papers on whirlwinds^ 
Sue, I now send yon an account of one which I had 
lately an opportunity of seeing and examining my* 
self. 

Being in Maryland, riding with colonel Tasicer.and 
some other gentlemen, to his country-seat, where 
I and my son were entertained by that amiable 
and worthy man with great hospitality and kind^' 
ness, we saw, in the vale below us, a small whirU 
wind beginning in the road, and showing itself by 
the dust it raised and contained, ft appeared ia 
the form of a .sugar-loaf, spinning on its pmnt» 
moving up the hill towards us, and enlarging as It 
came forward. When it passed- by us, its smaller 
part near the ground appeared no bigger than a 
common barrel, but widening upwards, it seemedj 
at forty or fifty feet high, to be twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter. The rest of the company stood 
looking after it ; but my curiosity being stronger, 1 
followed it, riding ariose * by its side, and obserml 
its licking up, in its progress, all the duet that was 
obder its smaller part. As it is a common opinion 
that a shot, fired through a water-spout) will breafe 
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It; I tried to break this little wHiriwind, bf ttriking 
my whip frequently through it, but without any 
effect. SooQ after, it quitted the road aod todk 
Into the woods, growing every moment larger and 
•tronger, raising, instead of dust, the old dry leaivcs 
with which the ground was thick corered, and 
makiDgr a great noise with theui and the branches 
of the trees, bending some tall trees round in a 
circle swiftly and very surprisingly, though the 
progressive motion of the whirl was not so swift 
but that a man on foot might have kept pace' with 
it, bat the circular motion was amazingly rapid. 
By the leaves it was now filled with, 1 could plainly 
perceive that the current of air they were driven by 
moved upwards in a spiral line ; and when 'I saw 
the passing whirl continue entire, after leaving the 
trunks and bodies of large trees which it Iiad enve« 
loped, I no longer wondered that my whip had no 
effect on it 4u its smaller state. I accompanied it 
about three quarters of a mile, till some limbs of 
dead trees, broken off by the whirl, fiying about, 
and falling near me, made me more apprehensive of 
danger:. and then I. stopped, looking at the top of 
it asH went on, which was visible, by means of the 
leaves contained in it, for a very great height above 
the trees. Many of the leaves, as they got loose 
from the upper and widest part, were scattered in 
the wind ; but so great was their height in the aif, 
that they appeared no bigger than flies. My kou, 
who was by this time come up with me, followed 
the whirlwind till it left the woods, and crossed an 
old tobacco-field, where, finding neither dust nor 
leaves to take up, it gradually became invisible be- 
low as it went away over that field. T^e courae of 
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the general wind then blowing was along with vA 
as we travelled, and the progressive motion of the 
whirlwind was in a direqtion nearly opposite ; 
though it did not keep a straight line, nor was its 
progressive motion uniform, it making little sallies 
on either hand as it went, proceeding sometimes fast* 
er, and sometimes slower, and seeming sometimes 
for a few seconds almost stationary, then starting 
forwards pretty fast again. When we rejoined the 
company, they were admiring the vast height of 
the leaves, .now brought by the common wind over 
our heads. These leaves accompanied us as we 
travelled, some falling now and then round about 
us, and some not reaching the ground till we had 
gone near three miles from the place where we 
first saw the whirlwind begin. Upon my asking 
colonel Tasker if such whirlwinds were common 
in Maryland, he answered pleasantly, *' No, not at 
all common, but we got this on purpose to treat 
Mr. Franklin.*' And a very high treat it was to^ 
dear sir, your affectionate friend and humble ser- 
vant, H. Franklin. 

ON THE SALTNESS OF SEA-WATEB. 

To Mr. Peter Franklin, in -Newport, 

SIR, London, May 7a 1|60* 

• ••»•• It has, indeed, as you observe, been 
the opinion of some very great naturalists, that the 
sea is salt only from the dissolution of mineral or 
rock-salt, which its waters happened to meet with* 
But this opinion takes it for granted that all water 
was originally fresh, of which we can have no proof, 
I own I am inclined to a different opiQioni and r^r 
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titer think all the water on this globe was originaUj 
salty and that the fresh water we fi|id in springs 
and rivers is the produce of distillation. The 
sun ruses the vaponrs from the sea, which form 
clouds, and* fall in rain upon the land, and springs 
and rivers are formed of that rain. As to the rock- 
salt found in mines, I conceire, that instead of 
communicating its saltness to the sea, it is itself 
drawn from the sea, and that of course the sea is 
now fresher than it was originally. This is only 
another effect of nature's distillery, and might be 
performed various ways. 

It is evident, from the quantities of sea-shells, 
and the bones and teeth of fishes found in high 
lands, that the sea has formerly covered them. 
Then, either the sea has been higher than it now 
is, and has fallen away from those high lands, or 
th^ have be^n lower than they are, and were lifted 
up out of the water to their present height, by some 
internal mighty force, such as we still feel some re- 
mains of when whole continents are moved by 
earthquakes. In either case it may be supposed 
th^t large hollows, or valleys among hills, might be 
left filled with sea-water, which evaporating, and 
the fluid part drying away, in a course of years, 
would leave the salt covering the bottom ; and that 
salt coming afterwards to be covered with earth 
from the neighbouring hills, could only be found 
by digging through that earth. Or, as we know 
from their effects, that there are deep fiery caverns 
under the earth, and even under the sea, if at any 
time the sea leaks into any of them, the fluid parts 
of the water must evaporate from that heat, and. 
pass off throligh some volcano^ while the salt r^» 
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tnalDS, and by degrees, and continual accretion^ l)e- 
comes a great mass. Thjis the cavern may at length 
be filled, and the volcano connected with it cease 
burning, as many it is said hare done ; and fataref 
miners, penetrating such cavern, find what we call 
a salt-mine. This is a fancy I had on visiting the 
salt-mines at Northwich, with my son. I send you 
a piece of the rock-salt which he brought up with 
him out of the mine. ••••♦• 

• I am, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE EFFECT OF AIR ON THE BARO- 
METER, AND THE BENEFITS DERIVED 
FROM THE STUDV OF INSECTS. 

To Miss Stepkeuson^ 

Craven-tftreet, June H « 1760. 

It is a very sensible question yon ask, how the air^ 
can affect the barometer, when its opening appears 
covered with wood? If indeed it was so closely 
covered as to admit of no communication of thtf 
outward air to the surface of the mercury, the 
ehange of weight in the air could not possH)'Iy afiect 
k. But the least crevice is sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; a pinhole wili do the business. And if you 
could look behind the frame to which your baro- 
meter is fixed, you would certsunly find some small 
opening. 

' Tliere are indeed some barometers in which the 
body of mercury at the lower end is contained in a 
dose leather bag, and so the air cannot come Into 
immediate contact with the mercury; yet the same 
effect is produced. For the leather being flexible,* 
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wlifiefi the bAg u pressed by any additional weight of 
air> it coDtracta, and tbe mercury is forced np into 
the tube } when tbe air becomes lighter^ and ita 
pressnre less, tbe weigbt of tbe mercury prevails, 
and it descends again into the bag. 

Yoar observation en what you have lately read 
CODceruiBg insects is very just and solid. Super- 
ficial minds are apt to despise those who malie that 
port of the cwation their study, as mere triflers ; 
but oertatsly the world has been much obliged to 
them. Under the care and management of man, 
the labours of tbe little sillcworm afford emplof- 
ment and subsistence to thousands of families, and 
became an immense article of commerce. The bee, 
toe, yields us its delicious honey, and its wax, nse* 
fnl to a moHitode of purposes. Another insect, it 
is said, produces tbe cochineal, from whence we 
have oar rich scarlet dye. The usefulness of the 
eantfaarides, or Spanish flies, in medicine, is Icaowa 
to all, and thousands owe their lives to that 1cnow« 
ledger By human industry and observation, other 
properties of other insects may possibly be here« 
after discovered, and of equal utility. A thorough 
acqnidntance with tbe nature of these Uttle crea* 
tares may also enable mankind to prevent the' in* 
crease of such as are nosdoas, or secure as against 
the mischiefs they occasion. These things doubt-, 
less your books make mention oft I can only add 
a particular late iastaace which i had from a Swe- 
dish gentleman of good credit. In the green timber, 
hiteaded for ship-building at the king's yardl an 
diat oountry^ a kind of werma was found, whidi 
dvnri K V became ^ove wafuetum and more perv 
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as, so tbi.t the ships were greatly damagedtii 
they came into use. The king sent UnnHI^ 
great naturaUst, from Stockholm, to iwpfal 
> the aflfair, and see if the mischief was caprik 
any remedy. He found, on ezamiDatioD, Ail 
e worm was produced from a small egg, deposltil 
the little roughnesses on the surface of the wood| 
/ a particular kind of fly or beetle ; from wheaet 
he worm, so soon as it was hatched, began to cit 
.nto the substance of the wood, and after sooK 
time came out again a fly of the parent kind, od 
so the species increased. The season io which the 
fly lidd its eggn, Linneus knew to be about a fort' 
night (I think) in the month of May, and at no 
other time in the year. He therefore advised, tbit 
some days before that season, all the green timber 
should be thrown into the water, and kept uiMkr 
water till the season was over : which being done 1^ 
by the king's order, the flies, missing their usoil L 
nests, could not increase; and the species wti 1^ 
either destroyed or went elsewhere ; and the wood \^ 
was effectually preserved ; for after the first year, it L 
became too dry and hard for their purpose. 

There is, however, a prudent moderation to be 
used in studies of this kind. The knowledge of 
nature may be ornamental, and it may be nseftd; 
but if, to attain an eminence in that, we neglect tha 
knowledge and practice of essential duties, we de- 
serve reprehension : for there is no rank in nataiat 
knowledge of equal dignity and importance wit^ 
that of being a good parent, a good child, a goo 
husband or wife, a good neighbour or friend^ 
good subject or citizen ; that is, in short, a go 
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Christian. Nicholas Gimcrack, therefore, who 
neglected the care of his family, to parsne batter- 
flies, was a just object of ridicale, and we most give 
him up as fair ^me to the satirist. 
' Adieu, my dear friend, aqd believe me ever 

Yours affectionately, 

B.Franklin. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 
To Mr, Oliver Nealei 

DEAR SIR, [No date.] 

I CANNOT be of opinion with yon that it is too bite 
in lifo for you to learn to swim. The river near 
the bottom of your garden affords a most convement 
place for the purpose ; and as your new employ* 
nient requires your being often on the water, of 
mrhich yon have such a dread, I think you would do 
well to make the trial ; nothing being so likely to 
remove those apprehensions as tlie consciousness of 
an ability to swim to the shore in case of an acd- 
dent, or of supporting yourself in the water till a 
boat could come to take you up. 

I do not know how far corks or bladders may be 
vsefnl in learniug to swim, having never seen much 
trfal of them. Possibly they may be of service in 
supporting the body while you are learning what is 
called the stroke, or that manner of drawing in and 
striking out the hands and feet that is necessary to 
produce progressive motion. But you will be no 
swimmer till you can place some confidence in the 
power of the water to support you : I would there- 
fore addSe the acquiring that confidence in the first 
place ; espedaUy as I have known several who^ by a 

VOL. I. H 
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Uttle of the practice necessaiy for that purpose, 
have ioseosibiy acquired the stroke, taught as it 
were by nature. - 

The practice I mean is this. Choosing a place 
where the water deepens gradually, walk coolly Into 
it till it is up to your breast, then turn round, your 
face to the shore, and throw an egg into the water 
between you and the shore. It will sink to the 
bottom, and be easily seen there, as your water is 
dear. It must lie in water so deep as that you 
cannot reach it to take it up but by diving for it. 
To encourage yourself in order to do this, reflect 
tiiat your progress will be from deeper to shallower 
water, and that at any time you may, by bringing 
your legs under you, and standing on the bottom, 
raise your head far above the water. Then plunge 
\inder it with your eyes open, throwing yourself to- 
wards the egg, and endeavouring, by the action of 
your hands and feet against the water, to get for- 
"ward till within reach of it. In this attempt you 
will find, that the water buoys you up against your 
inclination ; that it is not so easy a thing to sink as 
you imagined ; that you cannot but by active force 
f ct down to the egg. Thus yon feel the power of 
the water to support you, and learn to confide iti 
that power ; while your endeavours to overcome it, 
and to reach the egg, teach you the manner of act- 
ing on the water with your feet and hands, which 
action is afterwards used in swimming to support 
your head higher above water^ or to go forward 
thtooghit. 

I would the more earnestly press yon to the trial 
of this method, because, though I think I satisfied 
you that yonr body is lighter than water, and that 
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yoa might float in it Along tiaie with yoar momh 
free for breathing, if yon would pat yoancif in a 
proper postnre, and would be stilf, and fbrbear 
fltrugglivg ; yet, till 700 baTe obtained this experi- 
meatai confidence in the water, I cannot depend on 
yotir having the necessary presence of mind to re« 
collect that posture and the directions I gave yim 
relating to it. The surprise may put all out of your 
mind. For though we value ourselves on being 
reasonable knowing creatures, reason and know* 
ledge seem on such occasions to be of little nae 
to us ; and the brutes, to whom we allow scarce a 
glimmering of either, appear to have the advantage 
of nis. 

I will, however, take this opi)ortnnity of re- 
peating Miose particulars to you, which I men- 
tioned in our last conversation, as, by perusing them 
at your leisure, you may possibly imprint them so 
in your memory as on occasion to be of some nae 
to you. 

1. That though the legs, arms, and head, of a 
hnman body, being solid parts, are specifically some- 
thing heavier than fresh water, yet the trunk, par- 
ticularly the upper part, from its hollowness, is so 
much lighter than water, as that the whole of the 
body taken together is too light to sink wholly 
under water, but some part will remain above, 
tmtil the lungs become filled with water, which 
happens from drawing water into~ them instead 
of idr, when a person in the fright atteroptv 
breathing while the mouth and nostrils are onder 
water. 

2. That the legs and arms are specifically lighter 
than salt water^ and will be supported by it^ so 
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that a human body would not sink in salt water, 
though the luDgs were filled as above, but froip the 
greater .specific gravity of the head. 
. 3. That therefore a person throwing himself «o 
bis back in salt-A'ater, and extending his arms, may 
easily lie so as to keep his mouth and nostrils free 
for breathing ; and by a small motion of his hauda 
may prevent turning, if he should {terceive any tend- 
ency to it. 

. 4. That in fresh water, if a man throws hioMelf 
on his back, near the surface, he cannot long con- 
tinue in that situation but by proper action o£ his 
bands on the water. If he uses no such action, the 
legs ^d lower part of the body w^ill gradually aink 
tin he comes into an upright position, in which he 
win continue suspended, the hollow of the breaat 
keeping the head uppermost. 

5 But if, in this erect position, the bead is kept 
upriglit above the shoulders, as when we staml on 
the ground, the immersion will, by the weight 
of that part of the head that is out of water, reach 
above the mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little above 
the eyes; so tliat a man cannot long remidn 
suspended in water with his .head in that posl* 
tion. 

6. llie body continuing suspended as before, and 
upright, if the head be leaned quite back, so that 
the face looks upwards, all the back part of the 
head being then under water, and its weight oon- 
tequently in a great measure supported by it, the 
face will remain above water quite free for breathing, 
will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and sink 
as much every expiration, but never so low as that 
the water may come ovef the month. 
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7. If, therefore, a person unacquainted with 
swimming) and falling accidentally into the water, 
could have presence of mind sufficient to avoid 
struggling and plunging, and to let the body take 
this natural position, he might continue long safe 
front drowning till perhaps help would come. For 
as to the clothes, their additional weight while im- 
mersed is very inconsiderable, the water supporting 
it ^ though, when be comes out of the water, be 
would find them very heavy indeed. 

But, as I said before, I would not advise yon or 
any one to depend on having this presence of mind 
on such an occasion, but learn fairly to swim ; as I 
wish all men were taught to do in their youth : they 
would, on many occurrences, be the safer for having 
tfaat skill, and on many more the happier, as freer 
from painful apprehensions of danger, to say no- 
thing of the enjoyment in so delightful and whole- 
soore an exercise. Soldiers particularly should, 
nethinks, all be taught to swim ; it might be of 
frequent use either in surprising an enemy, or saving 
themselves : and if I had now lK)ys to educate, 
I should prefer those schools (other things being 
equal) where an opportunity was afforded for ac- 
4)uiring so advantageous an art, which once learned 
is never forgotten. 

I am, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

in AMwer to some Inquiries o/M, Didtourg, 

• * • I AM apprehensive that I shall not be able 
to find leisure for making aH the disquisitions and 
experiments which would' be desirable on this sub- 
ject. I must, therefore, content myself with, a few 
r^marlcs. 

The specific gravity of some human bodies, in 
comparison to that of water, has been examined by 
Mr. Robinson, in our Philosophical Transactions, 
volume 50, page 30, for the year 1757. He asserts, 
that fat persons with small bones float most easily 
upon the water. 

The diving bell is accurately described in our 
Ti'ansactions. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets^ each 
about ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole 
for the timmb, in order to retain it fast in the palm 
of my hand. They much resembled a 4)ainter's 
pallets. In swimming I pushed the edges of these 
forward, and I strucli the water with their flat sur- 
faces as I drew them baclc. I i^emember I swam 
faster by means of these pallets, but they fatigued 
uy wrists. I also fitted to the' soles of my feet a 
kind of sandals ; but I was not sati9fied with them, 
because I observed that the stroke is partly given 
by the inside of the feet and the ancles, and not 
entirely with the soles of the feet. 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which 
are made of double^ sail-cloth, with small pieces of 
cork quilted in between them. 
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know nothing of the scaphandre of M. de la 
ipelie. 

1 knoi¥ by experience, that it is a great comfort 
o a swimmer, who has a considerable distance to 
go, to tarn himself sometimes on his back, and to 
vary in other respects the means of procuring a pro- 
gressive motion. 

When he is seized with the cramp in the leg, the 
method of driviug it away js to give to the part? a^ 
fected a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock ; which 
lie may do in the air as he swims on his back. 

Daring the great heats of summer there is no 
danger in bathing, however warm we may be, in 
rivers which have been thoroughly warmed by the 
sun : but to throw one's self into cold spring water, 
when the body has been heated by exei-cise in the 
son, is an imprudence which may prove -fatal. I 
once knew an instance of four young men, who, 
having worked at harvest in the heat of the day, 
with a- view of refreshing themselves, plunged into 
a spring of cold water : two died upon the spot, a 
third the next morning, and the fourth recovered 
with great difficulty. A copious draught of cold 
water, in similar circumstances, is frequently at* 
tended with the same effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most 
healthy jsukd agreeable in the world. After having 
swam for an hour or two in the evening, one sleeiM 
^coolly the whole night, even daring the most ardent 
beat of summer. Perhaps the pores being cleansed, 
the insensible perspiration increases and occasions 
this coolness. It is certain that much swimming is 
the means of stopping a diarrhoea, and even of pro* 
dflcing a constipation. With respect to those who 
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do not kfiow bow to swim^ or who are affected^th 
a diarrhcea at a season which does not permit them 
to nse that exercise^ a warm bath, by cieaosiDg and 
pnrifyiog the skiu, is found very salutary, and often 
effects a radical cure. ( speak from roy own ex^ 
perieoce, frequently repeated, and that of others to 
whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if I conclude these 
hasty remarks by informing you, that as the ordi- 
nary method-t)f swimming is reduced to the act of 
rowing with the arms and legs, and is consequently 
a laborious and fatiguing operation when the space 
of water to be crossed is considerable ; there is a 
method in which a swimmer may pass to great di- 
stances with much facility, by means of a sail* This 
discovery I fortunately made by accident, and in the 
following manner. 

When. I was a boy I amused myself one day with 
flying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a 
pond, which was near a mile broad, I tied the string 
to. a stake, and the kite ascended to a very consi- 
derable height above the pond, while I was swim<i 
ming. In a little time, being desirous of amusing 
myself with my kite, and enjoying at the same time 
the pleasure of swimming, I returned, and loosing 
from the stake the string with the little stick which 
was fastened to it, went again into the water, where 
I found, that, lying on my back, and holding the 
stick in my hands, I was drawn along the surface of 
the water in a very agreeable manner. Having tbed 
engaged aiiother boy to carry my clothes rouud tbe 
pond, to a place which I pointed out to him on the 
other side, I began to cross the pond with my kitei 
which carried me quite overwitfaoiik the ki$t fa* 
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'dgae, and with the greatest pleasure imaginahle. I 
was only obliged occasionally to halt a little in my 
coarse, and resist its progress, when it appeared 
that, by following too quick, I lowered the kite too 
mnc^ ; by doing which occasionally I made it rise 
again. I have never since that time practised this 
singular mode of swimming, though I think it not 
impossible to cross in this manner from Dover to 
CaUus. The packet-boat, however, is stiU prefer- 
able. • • • 

B. Franklin. 



ON THE FREE USE OF AIR. 
To M, Dubourg, 

London^ July S8, 1750. 

• • '• I GREATLY Rpprove the epithet which 
^OQ give, in your letter of the 8th of June, to the 
new method of treating the small- pox, which you 
•call the tonic or bracing method ; I will take occa* 
'8ion,'from it, to mention a practice to which I have 
aocastomed myself. You know the cold bath has 
long been in vogue here as a tonic ; but the shock 
*of the cold water has always appeared to me, gene- 
rally speaking, as too violent ; and I have found It 
mnch more agreeable to my constitution to bathe in 
another element — I mean cold air. With this view 
I rise almost every morning, and sit in my chaml>er 
without any clothes whatever, half an iiour or an 
hoar, according to the season, either reading or 
writing. This practice is not in the least painful, 
bat, on the contrary, agreeable ; and if I return to 
bed afterwards^ before I dress myself, as sometimes 

u 2 
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happens, I make a supplement to my eight's rest of 
one or two hours of the roost pleasing sleep that 
can he imagined. I find no ill consequences what- 
ever resulting from it, and that at least it does not 
ii^ote my health, if it does not in fact coutrihnte 
much to its preservation. I shall therefoie call it 
for the futare^a bracing or tonic bath. ♦ « * 

B. Franxun. 

ON THE CAUSES OF COLDS. 

• * * I SHALJL not attempt to explain why 
damp clothes occasion colds rather than wet ones, 
because I doubt the fact ; I imagine that neither the 
one nor the other contribute to this effect, and that 
the causes of colds are totally independent of wet, 
and even of cold. I propose writing a short paper 
on this subject, the first moment of leisure I have 
at my disposal. In the mean time, I can only say, 
that having some suspicions that the common no- 
tion, which attributes to cold the property of stop- 
ping the pores and obstructing perspiration, was iU 
founded, I engaged a young physician, who is making 
«ome experiments with Sanrctorins's balance, tojcsti- 
mate the different proportions of his perspiration, 
when remaining one hour quite naked, and another 
warmly clothed. He pursued the experiment is 
this alternate manner for eight hours successively, 
and found his perspiration almost double during 
Ihose honi*s in which he was naked. • • • 

B. Frakklin, 
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TENDENCY OF RIVERS TO THE SEA.— EF- 
FECT OF THE SUN'S RAYS ON CLOTHS 
OF DIFFERENT COLOURS. 

To Mist Stephenson. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Sept. CO, 1701. 

It is, as yon observed in onr late conversation, a 
very general opinion, that all rivers rvm into the sea, 
or deposit their waters there. 'Tis a Icind of auda- 
city to call such general opinions in question, and 
may subject one to censure. But we must hazard 
something in what we think the can.se of truth : 
and if we propose our objections modestly, we shall, 
though mistaken, deserve a censure less severe, than 
when we are both mistaken and insolent. 

Tliat some rivers run into the sea is beyond a 
doubt : such, for instance, are the Amazons, and I 
think the Oronoko and the Mississippi. The proof 
is, that their waters are fresh quite to the sea, and 
ODt to some distance from the land. Our question 
Is, whether the fresh waters of those rivers whose 
beds are filled with salt water to a considerable di- 
stance up from the sea (as the Thames, the Dela- 
ware, and the rivers that communicate with Chesa- 
peak.bay in Virginia) do ever arrive at the sea? 
And as I suspect they do not, I am now to acquaint 
yon with my reasons; or, if they are not allowed 
to be reasons, my conceptions, at least, of th)s 
matter. 

The common supply of rivers is from springs, 
which draw their origin from rain that has soaked 
Into the earth. The union of a number of springs 
•Ibrms a river. The waters as they run, exposed U> 
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the sun, air, and wind, are continually evaporating. 
Hence in travelling one may often see where a rirer 
mns, by a long^Uneish mist over it, though we are 
at sndi a distance as not to see the river itself. 
The quantity of this evaporation is greater or less^ 
in proportion to the surface exposed by the same 
quantity of water to those causes of evaporation. 
While the river runs in a narrow confined channel 
in the upper hilly country, only a small snViace is 
exposed ; a greater, as the river widens. Now if a 
river ends in a lake, as some do, whereby its waters 
are spread so wide as' that the evaporation is equal 
to the sum of all its springs, that lake will never 
overflow. And if instead of ending in a lake, it 
was drawn into greater length as a river, so as to 
expose a surface equal in the whole to that lake^ 
the Evaporation would be equal, and such river 
would end as a canal ; when the ignorant might 
suppose, as thev actually do in such cases, that the 
river loses itselt bj running under ground, whereas 
in truth it has run up into the air. 

Now, many rivers that are open to the sea wideq 
much before they arrive at it, not merely by the ad- 
ditional waters they receive, but by having their 
course stopped by the opposing flood-tide, by being 
turned back twice in twenty-four hours, and' by 
finding broader beds in the low flat countries to di- 
late themselves in ; hence the evaporation of the 
fresh water is proportionably increased ; so that in 
some rivers it may equal the springs of supply. In 
such cases, the salt water comes up the river^ and 
meets the fresh in that part where^ if there were a 
wall or bank of earth across from side to side; the 
river would form a lake^fuUer indeed at some timQi 
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than at others, according to the seasons, but whose 
evaporation wonld^ one time with another^ be equal 
to its supply. 

When the commnnication between the two kinds 
of water is open, this supposed wall of separation 
may be conceived as a moveable one, which is not 
only poshed some miles higher up the river by every 
flood-tide from the sea, and carried down again as 
far by every tide of ebb, but which has even this 
space of vibration removed nearer to the sea in wet 
seasons, when the springs and brooks in the upper 
country are augmented by the falling rains, so as to 
swell the river; and farther from the sea in dry sea- 
sons. 

Within a few miles above and below this move- 
able line of separation, the different waters mix a 
little, partly by their motion to and fro, and partly 
from the greater specific^ gravity of the salt water, 
which inclines it to run under the fresh, while the 
fresh water, being lighter, runs over the salt. 

Cast your eye on the map of North America, and 
observe the bay of Chesapeak in Virginia, men- 
tioned above; you will see, communicating with it 
by their mouths, the great rivers Sasquehanah, Po- 
towmack, Rapi»hanock, York, and James, besides 
a number of smaller streams, each as big as the 
Thames. It has been proposed by philosophical 
writers, that to compute how much water any river 
discharges into the. sea in a given time, we should 
measure its depth and swiftness at any part above 
the tide ; as, for the Thames, at Kingston or 
Windsor. - But can one imagine, that if all the 
water of those vast rivers went to the sea, it would 
tiot first have pushed the salt water opt of that naj- 
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rovr-moHthed bajr, and filled it vnth fres)i ? Tlie 
Sasquehanah alQoe would seem to be safflcient for 
this, if it were not for, the loss by evaporatioa; 
and yet that bay is salt qaite up to Annapolis. 

As to our other suliject, the different degrees oC 
heat imbibed from the sun's rays by cloths of dif* 
ferent colours, since I cannot find the notes of my 
expei'iment to send you, I must give it as well as I 
can from memory. 

But first let me mention an experiment yon may 
easily make yourself. Walk but a quarter of aa 
hour in your garden when the sun shines, with a 
part of your dress white, and a part black ; then 
apply your hand to them alternately, and yon wiU 
find a very great difference in their warmth. The 
black will be quite hot to the touch, the white stIU 

cool. ,y 

Another t Try to fire paper with a burning 
flaus. If it is white, you will not easily bum it; 
but if. you bring the focus to a black spot, or upon 
letters, written or printed, the paper will immedl* 
ately be on fire under the letters. 

Thus fullers and dyers find black cloths, of eqnid 
thickness with white ones, and hung out equally 
wet, dry in the sun much sooner than the whitQ, 
being more readily heated by the sun's rays. It is 
the same before a fire ; the heat of which sooser 
penetrates black stockings than- white ones, and so 
Is Spt sooner to burn a man's shins. Also beer 
much sooner warms in a black mug set before the 
fire, than in a white one, or in a bright silver 
lankard. 

' My experiment was this : I took a number of 
little square pieces of broad cloth from a tailoiff 
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pattern-canl, of yarioas coloara. There were black, 
4eep blue, lighter blae, green, purple, red, yellow^ 
vkite, aad other coloars, or shades of colours. I 
kid tbem all oat upon the snow in a bright sun* 
aknoy morning. In a few hours (I cannot now l»e 
aact as to the time) the black, being warmed most 
by the son, was sunk so low as to be below the 
stroke of the sun's rays ; the dark blue almost as 
low; the lighter blue not quite so much as the 
dark ; the other colours less as they were lighter ; 
and the quite white remsuued on the surface of the 
snow, not having entered it at all. 

What signifies philosophy that does not apply to 
aone use ? May we not learn from hence, that 
black clothes are not so fit to wear in a hot sunny 
dimate or season, as white ones; because in. such 
ckMhes the body is more heated hy the sun when we 
walk abroad, and are at the same time heated by 
the exercise ; which double heat is apt to bring on 
patrid dangerous fevers? that soldiers and sea- 
BCD, who must march and labour in the sun, should 
in the East or West Indies have an uniform of 
wjiite? that summer ^ats, for men or women, 
dioald be white, as repelling that.heat which gives 
bead-aches to many, and to some the fatal stroke 
that the French call the coup dt soleil 7 that the 
ladies' summer hats, however, should be liued with 
Uack, as not reverberating on their faces those rays 
which are reflected upwards from the earth or wa- 
ter ? that the putting a white cap of paper or linen 
«AA1» Uie crown of a black hat, as some do, will 
not keep out the heat, though it would if placed 
mUhoui? that fruit-walls being blacked may re- 
^ve 80 much heat from the son in the day-time. 
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as to continue warm in some dqp-ee throofi^ tK 
niglit^ and thereby preserve the froit from ftoli^ 
or forward its growth ? — with sundry oth^firi^ ; 
cnlars of less or greater importance, that will ooe^ 
from time to time to attentive minds ? I am^ yiwA 
affectionately, 

B. Franklin. . 

ON THE MAGNETISM AND THEORY OF 

THE EARTH. 

To the Abbe Saulavie, 

SIR, Passy, S«pt. S8, 1781. 

1 RETURN the papers with some corrections. I did not 
find coal-mines under the calcareous roclc in Dei1if;> 
shire. I only remarlced, that at the lowest part ctf 
that rocky mountain which was in sight, there were 
oyster shells mixed in the stone ; and part of tlie 
high county of Derby being probably as much aboie 
the level of the sea, as the coal mines of White- 
haven were below it, seemed a proof, that there 
had been a great bouleversement in the surface of 
that island, some part of it having been depressd 
under the sea, and other parts, which had been no* 
der it, being raised above it. Such changes in tbe 
superficial parts of the globe seemed to me unliitely 
to happen, if the earth were solid to the centre. I 
therefore imagined, that the internal parts might be 
a fluid more dense, and of greater specific gravity 
than any of the solids we are acquainted with, whlcb 
therefore might swim in or upon that fluid. Thtti 
the surface of the globe would be ^ shell, capable 
of being brolcen and disordered by the violent move> 
ments of the fluid on which it rested. And as afr 
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luui been compressed by art so as to be twice as 
dense as water, in which case, if such air and water 
CDBld be contained in a strong glass vessel, the air 
woQld be seen to take the lowest place, and the 
Water to float above and upon it ; and as we linow 
Bdt yet the degree of density to which air may be 
compressed, and M. Amontons calculated, that its 
density increasing as it approached the centre, in 
the same proportion as above the surface, it would, 
at the depth of leagues, be heavier than gold, 
possibly the dense fluid occupying the internal parts 
of the globe might be air compressed. And as tiie 
force of expansion in dense air when heated is in 
proportion to its density, this central air might afford 
another agent to move the surface, as well as be of 
vse in keeping alive the subterraneous flres ; though, 
as yon observe, the sudden rarefaction of watei* 
coming into contact without those fires, may also 
be an agent sufficiently strong for that purpose, 
when acting between the fncumbent earth and the 
flaid on which it rests. 

If one might indulge imagination in supposing 
how such a globe was formed, I should conceive^ 
that ail the elements in separate particles being 
originally mixed in confusion, and occupying a 
great space, they would (as soon as the almighty 
fiat ordain^ gravity, or the mutual attraction of 
eert^n parts, and the mutual repulsion of others, 
to exist) all move to their common citntre : tiial 
the idr l>eing a fluid whose parts Ye\ye\ each other, 
thoagh drawn to the cororaou centre by their gra* 
▼ity, would be densest towards the centre, and rarer 
as more rtmote; consequently all matters lighter 
Hum the central parts ot that air^ and immersed iw 
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\ty would recede from the centre, and rise till they^ 
arrived at that regiou of the air which was of the 
same specific gravity with themselves, where they 
would rest; while other matter, mixed with the 
lighter air, would descend, and the two meeting 
would form the shell of the fii*st earth, leaving the 
upper atmosphere nearly clear. The original nlove«t 
ineut of the parts towards their common centre- 
would naturally form a whirl there, which would 
continue upon the turning of the new-formed globe 
upon its axis, and the greatest diameter of the 
shell would be in its equator. If by any accident 

. afterwards the axis should be changed, the dense 
internal fluid, by altering its form, must burst the 
shell, and throw all its substance into the confusion 
in lyhich we find it. I will not trouble you at pre- 
sent with my fancies concerning the manner of 
forming the rest of our system. Superior beings 
smile at our theories, and at our presumption in 
making them. I will just mention, that your, ob* 
servation of the ferruginous nature of the lava which 
ifi thrown out from the depths of our volcanoes, 
gave me great pleasure. . It has long been a suppo- 
sition of mine, that the iron contained in the sur- 
face of the globe has made it capable of becoming, 
as it is, a great magnet ; that the fluid of magnetism 
perhaps exists in all space ; so that there is a mag- 
netical north and south of the universe, as well aa 
of this globe, and that if it were possible for a man 
to fly from star to star, he might govern his course 

^ by the compass ; that it was by the power of this, 
general magnetism this globe became a particular, 
magnet. In soft or hot iron the fluid of magnetism. 
U naturally diffused equally i when within the in- 
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Uttenoe of the magruet it is drawn to one end of the. 
irouy made denser there and rarer at' the other. 
While the iron continues soft and hot, it is only a 
temporary magnet ; if it cools or grows harid in that 
sitoatiou, it becomes a permanent one, the mag- 
netic fluid not easily resuming its equilibrium. Per- 
liaps it may be owing to the permanent magnetism 
of this globe, which it had not at first, that its axis 
is at present Itept parallel to itself, and not liable to 
the changes it formerly isuffered, which occasioned 
the rupture of its shell, the submersions and emer- 
sions of its lands, and the confusion of its seasons. 
The present polar and equatorial diameters diSenng 
from each other near ten leagues, it is easy to con- 
ceive, in case some power should shift the axis gra. 
dnally, and place it in the present equator, and make 
the new equator pass through the present poles, 
what a sinking of the waters would liappen in the 
present equatorial regions, and what a rising in the 
present polar regions ! so that vast tracts would be 
discovered, that now are under water, and others 
covered, that are now dry, the water rising and 
..sinkiug in the different extremes near five leagues. 
Such an operation as this possibly occasioned much 
of Europe, and among the rest this mountain of 
Passy, on Which I live, and which is composed of 
limestone, rock, and sea-shells, to be abandoned by 
the sea, and to change its ancient climate, which 
seems tojiave been a hot one. The globe being 
now become a perfect magnet, we are, per- 
haps, safe from any change of its axis. But we 
are still subject to the accidents on the surface, 
which are occasioned by a wave in the internal pou* 
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derons fluid ; aDd such a wave is producible by the 
sudden violent explosion you mention, happening 
from the junction of water and fire under the earth, 
which not only lifts the incumbent earth that is 
over the explosion, but impressing with the same 
force the fluid under it, creates a wave, that may 
run a thousand leagues, lifting, and thereby shaking, 
successively, all the countries under which it passes. 
I know not whether J have expressed myself so 
clearly as not to get out of your sight in these re- 
veries. If they occasion any new inquiries^ and 
produce a better hypothesis, they wi)l not be quite 
useless. You see 1 have given a loose to imagina* 
tion ; but I approve much more your method of 
philosophising, which proceeds upon actual obser* 
vation, makes a collection of facts, and concludes 
no farther than those facts will warrant. In my 
present circumstances, that mode of studying the 
nature of the globe is out of my power, and there- 
fore I have permitted myself to wander a little in 
the wilds of fancy. With great esteem , I have the 
honour to be, sir, &c. 

• B. Franklik. 

P. S. I have heard that chymists can by their art 
decompose stone and wood, extracting a consider- 
able quantity of water from the one, and air from 
the other. It seems natural to conclude from this, 
that water and air were ingredients in their original 
composition : for men cannot make new matter of 
any kind. In the same manner may we not suppose, 
that when we consume combustibles of all kinds, 
and produce beat or light, we do not create that 
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}ieat or light, but only decompose a snbstauce, 
which rf ceired it origiDally as a part of its compo- 
sitioo ? Heat may be thu« considered as originally 
io a fluid state ; but, attracted by oi^nized bodies 
ik tlieir growth, becomes a part of the solid. Be- 
aides this, I can conceive, that in 4he first assein- 
■bl^ge of the particles of which this earth is com- 
posecl, each brought its portion of the loose beat 
that had been connected with it, and the whole, 
when pressed together, produced the internal fire 
that still siib^sts. 

QUERIES AND CONJECTURES RELATING TO 
MAGNETISM AND THE THEORY OF THE 
iEARTH. 

To Mr, Bodoin, 

DEAR SIR, 

I RECEIVED your favours by Messrs. Gore, Hilliard, 
and Lee, with whose conversation I was much plea- 
sed, and wished for more of it ; but their stay with 
lis was too short. Whenever you recommend any 
of your friends to me, you oblige me. 

I want to Icnow whether your Philosophical So* 
ciety received the second volume of our Transac* 
tions. I ^sent it ; but never heard of its arriviug. 
If it miscarried, I will send another. Has your So* 
ciety among its books the French wor)( sur la jirts, 
et les Metiers? It is voluminous, well executed^ 
and may be useful in our country. I have bequeathed 
it them in my will ; but if they have it already, I 
will substitute something else. 
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Our ancient correspondeoce used to have some* 
thing philosophical in it. As yon are now more 
free from pnhlic cares, and I expect to be so iii a few 
months, why may we not resume that kind of cor- 
respondence'? Our much regretted frieild Win- 
ihrop once made me the compliment, that I was 
good at starting game for philosophers : let me try 
if I can start a little for you. 
• Has the question, * How came the earth by its 
magnetism,' ever been considered ? 

Is it likely that iron ore immediately existed when 
this globe was first formed ; or may it not rather be 
supposed a gradual production of time ? 

If the earth is at present magnetical, in virtue of 
the masses of iron ore contained in it, might not- 
some ages pass before it had magnetic polarity ? 

Since iron ore may exist without that polarity, 
and by being placed in certain- circumstances may 
obtain it from an external cause, is it not possible 
that the earth received its magtketism from some 
such cause ? 

In short, may not a magnetic power exist through- 
out our system, perhaps through all system^, so that 
if men eould make a voyage in the starry regions, 
a compass might be of use ? And may not such 
universal magnetism, with its uniform direction, be 
serviceable in keeping the diurnal revolution of a 
planet more steady to the same axis ? 

Lastly, as the poles of magnets may be changed 
by the presence of stronger magnets, might not. In 
ancient times, the near passing of some large comet 
of greater magnetic power than this globe of oara 
have been a means of changing its poles^ and thereby 
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Wrecking and deranging its surface, placing in dif- 
ftrent regions tlie effect of centrifngal force, so as 
to raise the waters of tlie sea in some, while tliey 
were depressed in others ? 

Let me add another question or two, not relating 
Indeed to magnetism^ bat, however, to the theory 
W the earth. 

Is not the finding of great quantities of shells and 
bones of apimals (natural to hot climates) in the 
cold ones of our present worid, some proof that iCs 
poles have been changed ? Is not the supposition 
XhMi the poles have been changed, the easiest way of 
accounting for the deluge, by getting rid of the old 
difflculty how to dispose of its waters after it was 
orer ? Since if the poles were again to be changed, 
and placed in the present equator, the sea woold 
fall there about fifteen miles in height, and rise as 
mnch in the present polar regions ; aud the effect 
wonld be proportionable, if the new poles were 
placed any where between the present and the 
equator. 

Does not the apparent wreck of the surface of 
this globe, thrown up into long ridges of mountains, 
with strata in various positions, make it probable 
that its internal mass is a fluid — but a fluid so dense 
as to float the heaviest of our substances ? Do we 
know the limit of cocdensation air is capable of? 
Supposing it to grow denser within the surface, 
in the same proportion nearly as it does vfii/iaut, 
at what depth may it be equal in density with 
gold? 

Can we easily conceive how the strata of the 
earth conld have been so deranged, if it had not 
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iMen a mere shell supported by a heavier Hmd? 
Would not sach a supposed internal fluid globe be 
isnnediately sensible of a change in the situation 
of the earth's axis, alter its form, and thereby burst 
the shell, and throw up parts of it above the rest ? 
As, if we would alter the position of the fluid con- 
tained in the shell of an egg, and pl£^;e its longest 
diameter where the shortest now is, the shell must 
bfeak ; but would be much harder to break, if the 
iwhole internal substance were as solid and bard as 
the shell. 

Might not a wave, by any means raised in this 
supposed internal ocean of extremely dense fluid, 
raise, in some degree, as it passes, the present shell 
of incumbent earth, and brealc it in some places, as 
in earthquakes? And may not the progress of such 
wave, and the disorders it occasions among the 
solids of the shell, account for the rumb^ng sound 
bdng first heard at a distance, augmenting as it ap- 
proaches, and gradually dying away as it proceeds ? 
A circumstance observed by the inhabitants of 
South America in their last great earthquake ; that 
noise coming from a place some degrees north of 
Lima, and being traced l>y inquiry quite down to 
Buenos Ayres, proceeded regularly from north to 
south at the rate of leagues per minute, as I 
was informed by a very ingenious Peruvian, whom 
I met with at Paris. 

B. Fbanklin. 
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ON THE NATURE OF SEA COAL. 

ToM. Dubourg. 

* * * T AM persuaded^ as well as yon, that the sea 
coal has a vegetable origio, and that it has been 
formed near the surface of Uie earth ; hot as pre- 
ceding convulsions of nature had served to bring 
it very deep in many places, and covered it with 
many different strata, we are indebted to subse- 
quent convulsions for having brought within our 
view the extremities of its veins, so as to lead us 
to penetrate the earth in search of it. I visited last 
summer a large coal-mine at Whitehaven, in Cum- 
berland ; and in following the vein, and descending 
by degrees towards the sea, 1 penetrated below the 
ocean,, where the level oi its surface was more than 
eight hundred fathoms above my head ; and the 
miners assured me that their works extended 
some miles beyond the place where 1 then was, 
continually and gradually descending under the sea. 
The slate, which forms the roof of this coal, mine, 
is impressed in many places with the .figures of 
leaves and branches of fern, which undoubtedly 
grew at the surface when the slate was in the state 
of sand on the banks of the sea. Thus.it appears 
that this vein of coal has suffered a prodigious set- 
tlement. • • • . 

B. Franklin. 
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EFFECt OF VEGETATION ON NOXIOUS AIR. 

To Dr. Priestley. 

• • • That the vegetable creation should restore 
the air which is spoiled by the animal part of it, 
looks like a rational system, and seems to be of a 
jnece with the rest. Thus lire purifies water all 
the world over. It purifies it by distillation, when 
it raises it in vapours, and lets it fall In rain ; and 
farther still by filtration, when, keeping it fluid, it 
suffers that rain to percolate the earth. We ^knew 
before, that putrid animal , substances were con- 
verted into sweet vegetables, when mixed with the 
earth, and applied as manure ; and now it seems 
that the same putrid substances, mixed with the 
air, have a similar effect. The strong thriving state 
of your nNut, in putrid air, seems to show that the 
air is mended by taking something from it, and not 
by adding to it. I hope this will give seme check 
to the rage of destroying trees .that grow near 
houses, which has accompanied our late improve- 
ments in gardening, from an opinion of their being 
unvi^olesome. I am certain, from long observa- 
tion, that there is nothing unhealthy in the air of . 
woods; for we Americans have every where onr 
country habitations in the midst of. woods, and no 
people on earth enjoy better health,' or are more 
prolific. • • • 

B. Franklin. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVAILING DOC- 
TRINES OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

ToM.Dubourg* 

* * * Your observations on the causes of death, 
and the experiments which you propose for recall-' 
iDg to life those who appear to be killed by light- 
ning, demonstrate equally your sagacity and your 
humanity. It appears, that the doctrines of life 
and death, in general, are yet but little under- 
stood. 

A toad buried in sand will live, it is said, till the 
sand becomes petrified : and then, being enclosed 
in the stone, it may still live for we know not how 
many ages. Thejacts which are cited in support of 
this opinion are too numerous, and too circumstan- 
tialy not to deserve a certain degree of credit. As 
we are accustomed to see ^11 the animals, with 
which we are acquainted, eat and drink, it appears 
to VLS difficult to conceive how a toad can be sup-> 
ported in ' such a dungeon : but if we reflect, that 
the necessity of nourishment, which animals expe-> 
rience in their ordinary state, proceeds from the 
continual waste of their substance by perspiration^ 
it will appear less incredible, that some animals, in 
■a torpid state, perspiring less because they use no 
exercise, should have less need of. aliment ; and 
that others, which are covered with scales or shells^ 
which stop perspiration, such as land and sea-tur- 

• This letter is translated from the French edition of Dr. 
Franklin's works. It has no date, but the letter to which it 
is an answer is dated 15th April, 1773. 
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ties, serpents, and some species of fish, should te; 
able to subsist a considerable time withoat Uf 
nourishment whatever. A plant, with its floweiii 
fades and dies immediately, if exposed to the ill 
without having its root immersed in a hamid soil, 
from which it may draw a sufficient quantity d 
moisture to supply that which exhales from its sidK 
stance and is carried off continually by the air. 
Perhaps, however, if it were buried in quicksilver, 
it might preserve for a considerable space of timi 
its vegetable life, its smell, and colour. If this be 
the case, it might prove a commodious method of 
transporting from distant countries those delicate 
plants, which are unable to sustain the inclemenc| 
of the weather at sea, and which require particular 
care and attention. I have seen an instance of 
common flies preserved in a manner somewhat A' 
milar. lliey had been drowned in Madeira wine» 
apparently about the time when it was bottled ia 
Virginia, to be sent hither (to London.) At the 
opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a 
friend wliere I then was, three drowned flies fell 
into the first glass that was filled. Having heard it 
remarked, that drowned flies were capable of beiog 
revived by the i^ays of the sun, I proposed making 
the experiment upon these : they were, therefore, 
exposed to the sun upon a sieve, which had been 
employed to strain them out of the wine. In less 
thau three hours, two of them began by degrees to 
recover life. They commenced by some convulsive 
motions of the thighs, and at length they raised 
themselves upon their legs, wiped their eyes with 
their fore-feet, beat and brushed their wings with 
their hind-feet, and soon after began to fly, finding 
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thetnselres in Old Englandy withoat knowing how 
they came thither. The thitd continued lifeless till 
sunset, when, losing all hopes of him, he was 
thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to in> 
vent a method of embalming drowned persons, in 
such a manner that they may be recalled to life at 
any period, however distant; for having a very 
ardent desire to see and observe the state of Ame- 
rica a hundred years hence, I should prefer to any 
^ ordinary death, the being immersed in a cask 
of Madeira wine, with a few friends, all that 
time, to be then recalled to life by the solar 
warmth of my dear country! But since, in all ^ 
probability, we live in an age too early and 
too near the infancy of science, to hope to see 
snch an art brought in our > time to its perfec- 
tion, I must for the present content myself with 
the treat, which you are so kind as to promise 
me, of the resurrection of a fowl or a turkey- 
cock. 

I am, &c. 

B. Franklin. 
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ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL SUBJECTS. 



OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE IN- 
CREASE OF MANKIND, PEOPLING OF 
COUNTRIES, &c. 

Written in Pemuplvaniaf 1751. 

1. Tables of the proportion of marriages to births, 
of deaths to births, of marriages to the number of 
inhabitants, &c. formed on observations made upon 
the bills of mortality, christenings, &c. of populous 
cities, will not suit countries ; nor will tables, form* 
ed on observations made on full settled old coun- 
tries, as Europe, suit new countries, as America. 

2. For people increase in proportion to the num- 
ber of marriages, and tbat is greater, in proportion 
to the ease and convenience of supporting a fanllly. 
Wh6D families can be easily supported, more per- 
ions marry, and earlier in life. 

3. In cities, where all trades, occupations, and 
officefl are full, many delay marrying till they can 
Bee how to bear the charges of a family; which 
charges are greater in cities, as luxury is more com- 
mon: many live single during life, and continue 
servants to families, journeymen to trades, &c. 
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Hence cities do not, by natural generation, supply 
themselves with inhabitants ; the deaths are more 
than the births. 

4. In countries full settled, the case must be 
nearly the same, all lands being occupied and im* 
proved to the height ; those who caunot get land, 
must labour for others that have it; wlien labour* 
ers- are plenty, their wages will be low ; by low 
wages a family is supported with difficulty; this 
difficulty deters many from marriage, who tlierefore 
long continue servants and single. Only, as the 
cities take supplies of people from the country, aiid 
thereby make a little more room in the country, 
marriage is a little more encouraged there, and the 
births exceed the deaths. 

5. Great part of Europe is fully settled with hns* 
bandmen, manufacturers, &c. and therefore cannot 
now much increase in people. America is chiefly 
occupied by Indians, who subsist mostly by hunting. 
But as the hunter, of all men, requires the greatest 
quantity of land from whence to draw his subsist* 
enoe, (the husbad^dman subsisting on much lass, the 
gardener on still less, and the manufacturer requi* 
ring least of all) the Europeans found America as 
jfuUy settled as it well could be by hunters; yet 
these, having large tracts, were easily prevailed on 
to part with portions of territory to the new comers, 
who did not much interfere with the natives In 
hunting, and furnished them with many things they 
wanted. ' ' 

6» Land being thus plenty in America, and so 
cheap, as that a labouring man that understands 
husbandry, can, in a short time, save money enough 
-to purchase a piece of new land, sufficient for a 
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plantation, whereon he may subsist a family; such 
are not afraid to marry; for if they even look far 
enough forward to consider how their children, 
when grown up, are to be provided for, they see 
that more land is to be had at rates equally easy, all 
circumstances considered. 

7. Hence marriages in America are more general, 
and more generally early, than in Europe. And if 
it is reckoned there, that there is but one marriage 
per atmum among one hundred persons, perhaps we 
may here reckon two ; and if in Europe they have but 
four births to a marriage, (many of their marriages 
being late), we may here reckon eight, of which, 
if one half grow up, (and our marriages are made, 
reckoning one with another, at twenty years of age) 
oar people must at least be doubled every twenty 
yean. ^ 

8. Bnt notwithstanding this increase, so vast is 
the territory of North America, that it will require 
many ages to settle it fully ; and till it is fully settled 
labour will never he cheap here, where no man con- 
tinues long a labourer for others, but gets a planta- 
tion of bis own ; no man continues long a journey- 
man to a trade, but goes among those new settlers, 
and sets up for himself, &c. Hence labour is no 
cheaper now in Pennsylvania, than it was thirty yean 
ago, though so many thousand labouring people 
have been imported from Germany and Ireland. 

9. The danger therefore of these colonies inter- 
fering with their mother country, in trades that de- 
pend on labour, manufactures, &c. is too remote to 
require the attention of Great Briton. 

10. But, in proportion to the increase of the co* 
kwies, a vast demand is growing for British manu* 
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factures ; a ]B^lorious market^ wholly in the power of 
Britain^ in which foreigners cannot interfere, which 
will increase, in a short time, even beyond her power 
of supplying, though her whole trade should be to 
her colonies. • • • • t * • 

12. It is an ill- grounded opinion, that', by the 
labour of slaves, America may possibly vie in cheap- 
ness of manufactures with Bricsdn. The labour of 
slaves can never be so cheap here as the labour of 
working men is in Britain. Any one may compute 
it» Interest of money is in the colonies from six to 
ten per cent. SJaveii, one with another, cost 30/. 
sterling per head. Reckon then the interest of the 
first purchase of a slave, the insurance or risk oa 
his life, his clothing and diet, expenses in his sick- 
uess, and loss of time, loss by his neglect of busi- 
ness, (neglect is natural to the man who is not to bq 
benefited by his own care or diligence) expense of a 
driver to keep him at work, and his pilfering frdm 
time to time, (almost every slave being, from the na- 
ture of slavery, a thief,) and compare the whole 
amount with the wages of a manufacturer of iron 
or wool in England, you will see that labour is much 
cheaper there than it ever can be by negroes here. 
Why then will Americans purchase slaves ? Because 
slaves may be kept as long as a man pleases, or has 
occasion for thdr labour, while hired men are con- 
tinually leaving their master (often in the midst of 
his business) and setting up for themselves. 

13. As the increase of people depends on the eo^ 
.conragement of marriages, the following thingf 
must diminish a Qatioo ; viz. 1. The being con* 
^uered ; for the conquerors will engross as many 
i^c9s« .9&d.e}Bipt as much trlbate or profit ^n the 
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laljour of fhecoaquered, as wUI maintain them in 
their new establishment ; and this diminishing th^* 
sab^Utence of the natives, discoarages their inar«v 
riptges, and so gradnaliy diminishes them, while the ' 
foreigners increase. 2. Loss of territory. Thus the 
Britons, being driven into Wales, and crowded toge- 
ther in a. barren country, insufficient to support such 
great numbers, diminished, till the people bore a 
proportion to the produce ; while the Saxons in-; 
cTQUted on their abandonedlands, till the island be- 
came full of English ; and were the English no«f . 
driven into Wales by some foreign nation, there 
would, in a few years, be no more Englishmen ia 
Britain than there are now people in Wales. 3» 
Loss of trade. Manufactures, exported, draw sub* 
sistence from foreign countries for numbers, who. 
are thereby enabled to marry and raise families. 
If the nation be deprived of any branch of trade,: 
and no new employment is found for the people 
occupied in that branch, it will soon be deprived 
of so many people. 4. Loss of food. Suppose: 
a nation has a fishery, which not only employs 
great numbers, but makes the food and subsistence 
of the people cheaper : if another nation becomes 
master of the seas, and prevents the fishery, the 
people will diminish in proportion as the loss of em* 
ploy and dearness of provision makes it more diffi- 
cult tq subsist a family. $. Bad government and 
insecure property. People not only leave snch a 
country, and, settling abroad, incorporate with other 
nations, lose their native language, and become fo- 
reigners;, but the industry of those that remiUn 
being discouraged, the quantity of subsistence in the 
dj^untry is lessened, and the support of a family l^- 
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cmnes «iore difficnit. So Heary taxes' tend to dH 
ntlHsk a people. 6. The introdnctiOD of slaves. 
The negroeB, brought into the English sugar Islands^ 
have greatlydimlDished the whites there ; t^e poor 
are bf this means deprived of employnienty while a 
lew Amities acquire vast estates^ which they spei|d 
MT foreign luxuries; and, educating their children 
in the habit of those luxuries, the same income !» 
needed for the sapport of one that might have 
maintained o^e hundred. The whites, who hare 
slaves, not hibouring, are enfeebled, and therefore 
iloc so generally prolific; the slates being worked 
too hard and ill fed, their constitutions are broken, 
and the deaths among them are mere than the 
births ; so that a oontinaal supply is needed from 
Africa. The northern colonies having few slaves, 
increase in whites. Slaves also pejorate the UmU 
Mes that use them; the white children become 
proud, disgusted with labour, and, being educated 
in idleness, are rendered unfit to get a living by in- 
dustry. 

14. Hence the prince that acquired new tern- 
tory, if be finds it vacant, or removes the natives to 
give his own people room; — the legislator that 
makes eflfectual laws for promoting of trade, in- 
creasing employment, improving land by more or 
better tillage, providing more food by fisheries, se- 
curing property, &c.— and the man thkt invents new 
trades, arts, or manufactures, or new improvements 
in husbandry, may be properly aHed faiAen o/iheir 
nation, as they are the cause of the generation of 
multitudes, by the encouragement they afford to 
marriage. 
-15. As to privileges granted to the married, (such^ 
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as thtjua irhtm liberormn nmoiig the Romaas) they 
may hasten the filling of a country, that has been 
thinned by war or pestilence, or that has otberwiSt 
vacant territory, hat cannot increase a people be* 
yond the means provided for their sobsistence* 

16. Foreign luxuries, and needless manufactures, 
imported and used in a nation, do, by the same rea* 
soning, increase the people of -the nation that fup* 
nishes them, and diminish the people of the nation 
that uses them. Laws, therefore, that prevent snch 
importations, and, on the contrary, promote thees* 
portation of manufactures to be consumed in foreign 
countries, may be called (with respect to the people 
that make them) generaihe laios, as, by increasing 
subsistence, they encourage marriage. Snch faura 
likewise strengthen a country doubly, by increa* 
sing its own people, and diminishing its Jieigh- 
hours. 

17. Some European nations prudently refuse to 
consume the manufactures of East India}— *they 
should likewise forbid them to their colonies ; for 
the gain to the^merchant is not to be compared with 
the loss, by this means, of people to the nation. . 

18. Home luxury in the great increases the na^ 
tion's manufacturers employed by it, who are many, 
and only tends to diminish ihe families that indulge 
in it, who are few. The greater the common fiu 
shionable expense of any rank of people, the more 
cautious they are of marriage. • Therefore luxury 
should never be snflered to become common. 

19. The great increase of offilpring in particular 
families is not always owing to greater fecnndity of 
nature, but sometimes to examples of industry in the 
'heads, and industriont education, by which the 

b2 
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children are enabled to. provide better for them- 
ttbies^ and their marryiog early is eucouraged.from 
the prospect of good sabsisteoce. 

20. If there be a sect« therefore, iu our natioo, 
^at regard frugality and iodui^try as religious du- 
ties, aud educate their. childf en therein more, than 
■iithers commonly- do, such . sect must consequently 
increase more by natural generation than any other 
sect in Britain. 

i^Jl. The importation of foreigpers into a country, 
that has as many inhabitants as the present employ- 
ments and. provisions fur subsistence will bear, will 
be in the end no increase of people, unless the new- 
comers have, more industry aud frugality than the 
natives, and then they will provide more subsistence, 
and increase in the country; but they will gradn^illy 
«at the natives .out.T—Nor is. it necessary to bring in 
fordgners to fill up any occasional vacancy in a 
country •$ for such vacancy (if the laws are good, 
§ 14, 16) will soon be filled by natural generation. 
Who can now find the vacancy made iu Sweden, 
France, or other warlike nations, by the plague of 
heroism 40 years ago; in France, by the expulsio|i 
•of the protestants; in England, by the settlement of 
4)er .colonies ; or in.Guinea, by a hundred years' ex- 
'portation of slaves, that has blaclcened half Ame- 
rica? The thinness of the iuhabitauts in Spain is 
owing to. national pride, and idleness, and other 
canves, rather thaq to the expulsion of the Moors, 
or to the making of new settlements. 
* Z2, There is, in sliort, no bound to the prolific 
.nature of , plants or .animals, but what is iuade by 
their -crowding aud interfering with each other's 
means of subsistence. Was the face of the earth 
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^cau't of other plants, it might be gradually sowed 
and overspread with one kind ouly, as for instance, 
with fennel ; and were it empty of other inhabit* 
ants, it might, in a few ages, be replenished from one 
nation only, as for instance, with Englishmen.- Thus 
there are supposed to be now upwards of one miW 
lion of Engtish souls in North America (though it 
U thought scarce 80,000 have been brought over 
sea) and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer io 
Britain, but rather many more, on account of the 
employment the colonies afford to manufacturers at 
homie. This million doubling, suppose but once in 
twenty- five years, will, in another century, be more 
than the people of England ; and the greatest num^ 
ber of Englishmen will be on this side the water. 
•What an accession of power to the British em[nre 
by sea as well as land ! What increase of trade 
and navigation ! What numbers of ships and 8ea«> 
men ! We have been here but little more than a 
hundred years, and yet the force of our privateers 
-in the late war, united, was greater, both in men 
iuidguns, than. that of the whole British navyJti 
queen Elizabeth's time. How important an. affair 
then to Britain is the present treaty* for settling 
4he- bounds between her colonies and the French i 
and how careful should she be to secure room 
enough, since on the room depends so much the in- 
crease of her people ! 

23. In fine, a nation well regulated is like a-poly- 
pus :f take away a limb, its place is soon supplied ; 
cut It in two, and each deficient part shall speedily 



• In 1751. 

t A WAter huect, wtU known to naturalists. 



l^w out of the part vemaining. Thns, if yon hwt 
room and fvbsisteiice enough, as yon may, hy d^ 
iMog, make ten pcrfypases out of one, yon may of 
vne make ten nations, equally populous and power, 
lul ; or rather. Increase a nation tenfold in number* 
«nd strength. • • • 

PLAN FOR BENEFITING DISTANT UNPRO- 
VIDED COUNTRIES. 

August fl9» 1771* 

The country called in the maps New Zealand has 
been discovered by the Endeavour, to be two islands, 
together as large as Oreat Briuin : these islands, 
named Acpy-nomaw^ and ToTy.poennammoo, Bit 
Inhabited by a brave and generous race, who are 
destitute of com^ fowls, and all quadrupeds, except 
dogs. 

These circumstances being mentioned lately In a 
company of men of liberal sentiments, it was ob* 
served, that it seemed incumbent on such a country 
as this, to communicate to all others the confeiii*> 
ences of life which we enjoy. 

Dr. Franklin, whose life has ever been directed 
to promote the true interest of society, said ** he 
would with all his heart msbacribe to a voyage in- 
tended to communicate in general those beneflcs 
which we enjoy to countries destitute of them in 
the remote parts of the globe." This proposition 
being warmly adopted by the rest of the company^ 
Mr. Dalrymple, then present, was induced to offer 
to undertake the command on such an expedition. 

On mature reflection, this scheme appears the 
more hononraUe to the national character of any 
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iMch can be conceived, as it is groouded on the 
noblest princtjlle of benevolence. Good intentions 
are often frustrated by letting them remain indi* 
gested : on this cooaideratioQ Mr. Dairymple wai 
Induced to put the outlioes on paper, which aie 
now published, that by ao early commnnicatioBy 
^ere may be a better opportunity of collecting all 
the hints which can conduce to execute effectually 
the benevolent purpose of the expedition, in case it 
shonld meet with general approbation. 

On this scheme being shown to Dr. Franklin, he 
Communicated his sentiments, by way of introduc- 
tion, to the following ei&ct : 

** Britain is Btad to have produced originally no* 
thing but sloes. What vast advantages have been 
Commnnieated to her by the fruits, seeds, roots, 
herbage, animals, and arts of ether coantries ! We 
are by their means become a wealthy and a mighty 
nation, abounding id all good things. Does not 
some duiif hence arise from us towards other 
eonntries, still remaining in our former state ? 

'* Britain is now the first maritime power in the 
world. Her ships are innumerable, capable by their 
form, size, and strength, of sailing all seas. Our 
seamen are equally bold, skilful, and hardy ; dez- 
terous in exploring the remotest regions, and ready 
t0 engage in voyages to unknown countries, though 
attended with the greatest dangers. The inhabit** 
ants of those countries, our fdiow men, have ca? 
noes only; not knowing iron, they cannot build 
ships ; they have little astronomy, and no know* 
ledge of the compass to gidde them ; they cannot 
therefore come to us, or obtain any of our advan- 
tage8« From ihese clrcomstances^ does not soma 
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dity seem to arise from us to them ? Does iit>t 
Providence, by these distingnisbing favours, seem 
ta call on us to do something ourselves for the com- 
mon interest of humanity ? 
>. *' Those who think it their duty to ask bread and 
other blessings daily from Heaven, would they jiot 
think it equally a duty to communicate of those 
blessings when they have received them, and show 
their gratitude to their great Benefactor by the only 
means iu their power — promoting the happiness of 
his other children ? . 

> ** Ceres is said tf> have made a journey through 
many countries to teach the use of dorn, and the 
art of raising it. For this single benefit the grate- 
ful nations deified her. How much more may £iig- 
lishmeu deserve such honour, by communicating 
the knowledge and use, not of com only, but of all 
the other enjoyments earth can produce, and whicU 
they are now in possession of ! Communiter bana^ 
fird/kmdere, Deumest. <,, 

** Many voyages have been undertaken with views 
of profit or of plunder, or to gratify resentment ; 
to procure some advantage to ourselves, or do some 
mischief to others : bat a. voyage is now proposed^ 
to visit a distant people on the other side the globe ; 
not . to cheat them j not to rob them, not to seize 
their lands, or enslave their persons — but merely to 
do them good, and make them, as far as in our 
power lies, to live as comfortably as ourselves. s 

'* It seems a laudable wish, that all the nations 
of the earth were connected by a knowledge of 
each other, and a mutual exchange of benefits; 
but a commercial nation particularly should wisli 
for a general civilization of mankind, since trade \fk 
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always carried ou to much greater extent with peo- 
ple who have the arts aud coDveniences of life, than 
it can be with naked savages. We may therefore 
hope, in this undertaking, to be of some service to 
our country, as well as to those poor people, who, 
however distant from us, are in truth related to w, 
and whose interests do, in some degree, concern 
every one Who can say Homo mm, &c" 

Scheme 0/ a voyage, by subscription, to convey the 
conveniences of life, as fowls, bogs, goats, cattle, 
corn, iron, &c. to those remote regions which are 
destitute of them, aud to bring from thence such 
productions as can be cultivated in this kingdom to 
the advantage of society, in a ship under the com« 
idaud of Alexander Dalrym pie, 

Catt or bark, from the coal trade, of 350 £ 

' tons, estimated at about - . - 2000 
Extra expenses, stores, boats, &c. - ^000 

To be manned whh 60 men at 

Al, per man per month 




2860 per annum, 
3 



^vWom"^*"'" \ ^^^ ^""^^^^ >'^^" - ^^^^ 



13640 



Cargo bdudedi supposed - • • 15000 
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The ezpeoses of this expediUon are cskiUlfi 
for three years : bat the greatest part of the asMMit, 
of wages will not be wanted till the ship retaiMb 
and a great part of the expense of provisioiis vfli, 
be saved by what is obtained in the course of tta' 
voyage, by barter, or otherwise, though it U propff 
to make provision agtdust contingencies. 



CONCERNING THE PROVISION MADE Of 
CHINA AGAINST FAMINE. 

I HAVE somewhere read, that in China an aooont 
is yearly taken of the number of people, and the 
quantities of provision produced. This account il 
transmitted to the emperor, whose ministers can 
thence foresee a scarcity likely to happen in any 
province, aud from what province it can best be sop* 
plied in good time. To facilitate the collectlDg of 
this account, and prevent the necessity of entering 
houses, and spending time in asking and answering 
questions, each house is furnished with a litde 
board, to he hung without the door during a certidn 
time each yisar ; on which board are marked cer- 
tain words, against which the inhabitant is to mark 
number and quantity, somewhat in this manner : 



Men, 
Women, 
Children, 
Rice, or Wheat, 
Flesh, &c 



I 
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All under sixteen are acicomited children, add all 
abore, men and women. . Any other particalarVy 
which the government desires information of, ar^ 
oocasioDany marked on the same boards. Thus the 
officers^ appointed to collect the accoonts in each 
district, have only to pass before the doors, and 
enter into their boolc what they tnd marlced on th« 
board, wHhoat giring the least trouble to the family. 
There is a penalty on marlcing falsely; and as neigh- 
bonrs most know nearly the truth c^ each others 
aoooanty they dare not expose themselves, by a false 
one, to each other*s accusation. Perhaps such a rCi^ 
gnlation Is scarcely practicable wllh ns. 

POSITIONS TO BE EXAMINED CONCERN* 
ING NATIONAL WEALTH. 

1. All food or subsistence for mankind arise 
ftom the. earth or waters. 

2. Necessaries of life, that are not foods, and all 
other oouvenieucesy have their values estiiualed by 
the proportion of Ibod consumed wbije we are em« 
ployed in procuring them. 

3. A small people, with a large territory, may 
snbsbt on the productions of nature, with no other 
labour than that of gathering the vegetables and 
catching the animals. 

4. A large people, with a small territory, finds 
these insufficient, and, to subsist, must labour the 
earth, to make it produce greater qnantities of ve* 
getable food, suitable for the nourishment of men> 
and of the animals they intend to eat. 

5. From this labour arises a great increase ol 
vegetable and animal food, and of materials for 
dothing, as flax> wool,silk, &c. -The Superfluity of 
Ihew ia woalth* With this wealth we pay for tbe 
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labour employed in bdildtug our houses, cities, &c. 
wliicli are tlierefore obly subsistence thus metamor- 
phosed. 

6. Mannfactares are only another shape into 
which so mncli provisions and subsistence are turn-, 
ed, as were^equal'in value to the manufactures pro* 
dttced. This appears from hence, that the maon- - 
facturer does not, in fact, obtain from the employer* 
for his labour, more than a mere subsistence, inr' 
duding rwment, fuel, and shelter ; all which derived 
their value from the provisions consumed in pro-. i 
curing them. ^ " 

7. The produce of the earth thus converted into 
manufactures, may be more easily carried to distant 
markets than before such conversion. 

8. Fair commerce is, where equal values are ex- 
changed for equal, the expense of transport in- 
cluded. Thus, if it costs A in England as much la- I 
hour and charge to raise a bushel of wheat, as it 
costs B in France to produce four gallons of wine, 
then are fourji^ailons of wine the fair exchange for 

a bushel of wheat — ^A and B meeting at half distance, 
y/ith their commodities, to malse the exchange. The 
advantage of this fair commerce is, that each party 
increases the number of his enjoyments, having, in- 
stead of wheat alone^ or wine alone, the use of both 
wheat and wine. 

9* Where the labour and expense of produdng 
both commodities are known to both parties, bar- 
gains will generally be fair and equal : where they 
are known to one party only^ bargains will ofteu 
be unequal, knowledge taking its advantage of 
ignorance. 

10. 'llius he that carries one thousand bushels of 
wheat abroad to sell,, may ^ot probably obtain so 
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great a profit thereon, as if he had first turned the 
wheat into manufactures, by subsisting therewith 
the workmen while producing those manufactures : 
since there are many expediting and facilitating 
methods of worlcing, not generally known ; and 
strangers to the manufactures, though they know, 
pre.tty weU the expense of raising wheat, are un- 
acquainted with those short methods of working, 
and thence, being apt to 8uppo:$e more labour em- 
ployed iu the manufactures than there really is, 
are more easily imposed on in their value, and in- 
duced to allow more for them than they are honestly 
worth. 

11. Thus the advantage of having manufactures 
if) a country does uot consist, as is commonly snp^ 
posed, in their highly advancing the value of rough 

. materials, of which they are formed ; since, though 
six-pennyworth of flax may be worth twenty shil- 
lings when worked into lace, yet the very cause of 
its being worth twenty shillings, is that, besides the 
flax, it has cost nineteen shillings and sixpence in 
subsistence to the manufacturer. But the advan- 
tage of manufactures is, that under their shape- 
provisions may be more ea»ly carried to a foreign 
market, and by their means our traders may more. 
easily cheat strangers. Few, where it is not made, 
are judges of the value of lace. The importer may^ 
demand forty, and perhaps get thirty shillings for 
tjiat which cost him but twenty. 

12. Finally, there seem to be but three ways for 
a uatioiv. to acquire wealth. The first is by watf as 
tjie Romans did, in plundering their conquered 
peighbours ; this is robbery. The second by com^ 
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meree, which is generally cheating. The third by 
agricuUvre, the only hoMit way^ wherein man re- 
ceifes a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
groondy in a kind of continual miracle wrought by 
tlie hand of God in his favour, as a reward for hia 
innocent life, and his virtuous industry. 

B. FllANKLlN« 

ON THE PRfCB OF CORN, AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE POOR. 

To Messieurs the Public, 

I AM one«f that ciass of people that feeds yon all^ 
{Mid. at present is abused by you all ; in short, I am 
a/eirmer. 

By your newspapers we are told that God 'had 
sent a very short harvest to some other countries of 
Europe. I thought this might be in fs^rour of Old 
England ; and that now we should get a good price 
for our grain, which would bring milKous among ns^ 
and aake us flow in money : that to be sure is scarce 
enough. 

But the wisdom of government forbad the ex» 
pbrtation. 

Well, says I, then wc must be content vnth the 
mail[et-l)rice at home. 

No, say my lords the mob, you sha'u't have that : 
bring your com to market if you dare ; we'll sell it 
for you, for less money, or take it for nothing. 

Being thus attacked by both ends of the constUu^ 
tk»m^e head and tail qfgwemment, what am I to 
do^ 



( 
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Mast I keep my corn in the bani^ to feed and in- 
crease tbe breed of rats ? be it so ; they cannot be 
kfs thankful than those I have been used to feed. 

Are we farmers the only people to be gmdged the 
ivofits of our honest labour ? And why? One of 
the late scribblers against us gives a bill of fare of 
the provisions at my daughter's wedding, and pro* 
claims to all the world, that we had the insolence 
to eat beef and pudding ! Has he not read the pre- 
cept in the good book, " Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com ;" or 
does he think us less worthy of good living than 
our oxen ? 

O, but the manufacturers ! the manufacturers 1 
they are to be favoured, and they must have bread 
at a cheap rate ! 

Hark ye, Mr. Oaf: — The farmers live splendidly^ 
yoa say. And pray, would you have them hoard 
the money they get ? Their fine clothes and fumi- 
ture, do they make them themselves, or for one 
another, and so keep the money among them ? Or 
do they employ these your darling manufacturers, 
and so scatter it agiun all over the nation ? 

Tbe wool would produce me a better price, if it 
were suffered to go to foreign markets ; but thal^ 
Messieurs the Pubtic, your laws will not permit. 
It mast be kept all at home, that our dear manufiie- 
tnrers may have it the cheaper ; and then, having 
yoorselves thus lessened our encouragement for 
raising sheep, you curse us for the scarcity of mnt* 
ton I 

I have heard my grandfother say that the formers 
subnUtted to the. prohibition on the exportation oi 
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wool, being made to expect and believe that when 
the manufacturer bought liis wool cheaper, they 
sliould also have their cloth cheaper. But the 
deuce a bit. It has been growing dearer and dearer 
from that day to this. How so ? Why, truly, the 
doth is exported ; and that keeps up the price. 

Now if it be a good principle, that the exporta« | 
tion of a commodity is to be restrained, that so our i 
people at home may have it the cheaper ; stick to I 
that principle, and go thorough stitch with it. Pro- ' 
hibit the exportation of your cloth, your leather, ( 
and shoes, your ironware, and your manufactures of 
all sorts, to make them all cheaper at home. And 
cheap enough they will be, I will warrant you — ^till 
people leave oJBT making them. 

Some folks seem to think tliey ought never to be 
easy till England becomes another Lubberland, 
whei'e it is fancied the streets are paved with penny- 
roll?, the houses'tiled with pancakes, and chickens, 
ready roasted, cry. Come eat me. 

I eoiff when you are sure you have got a good 
principle, stick to it, and carry it through. I hear 
it is said, that though it was necessary and right 
for the m y to advise a prohibition of the expor- 
tation of com, yet it was contrary to law ; and also, 
that though it was contrary to law for the mob to 
obstruct waggons, yet it was necessary and right, 
'Just the same thing to a tittle. Now they tell me, 
an act of indemnity ought to pass in favour of the 
- m y , to secure them from the consequences 

of having acted illegally. If so, pass another in 
fkvonr of the mob. Others say, some of the mob 
ought to bQ hanged, by way of example.— If so— but 
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1 say ho more than I have said before, when gou are 
sure that gou have got a good principle, go through 
with it, 

Yoa say, poor labonrers cannot afford to bny 
bread at a high price, unless they had higher 
wages. Possibly.-— Bdt how shall we fanners be 
able to afford our labourers higher wages, if you 
will not not allow us to get, when we might hiafe 
It, a higher price for our com ? 

By all that I can learn, we should at least hav^ 
had a guinea a quarter more, if the exportation had 
been allowed : and this money England would 
bare got from foreigners. 

' But, it seems, we farmers must talce so much less, 
that the poor may have it so much clieaper. 

Thb operates then as a tax for the maintenance 
of the poor. A very good thing, you will say. 
But I ask, why a partial tax? why laid on us 
farmers only ? If it be a good thing, pray, Mes* 
sieurs the Public, take your share of it, by inden- 
nifying us a little out of your public treasury. In 
doing a good thing, there is both honour and plea- 
sures-yon are welcome to your share of both. 

For my own part, I am not so well satisfied of 
the goodness of this thing. I am for doing good to 
the poor, but I differ in opinion about the means. I 
think the best way of doing good to the poor is, not 
making them easy in poverty, but leading or driving 
them out of it. In my youth I travelled much, and 
I observed, in different countries, that the oBore 
public provisions were made for the poor, the less 
they provided for themselves, and of course became 
poorer ; and, on the contrary, the lehs was done ' 
for them, the more they did for themselves, and 
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became richer. There is no country in the worlil 
where 80 many provisions are establish^ for tbem ; 
so many hospitals to receive tbem when they are 
Ms. or UuDe, founded and maintained by voluntary 
charities; so many alms-bouses for the aged of 
both sexes, together unth a solemn general law 
made by the rich to subject their estates to a heavy 
tax for the support of the poor. Under all these 
obligations, are our poor modest, humble, and 
thankful; and do they use their best endeavours 
to maintain themselves, and lighten our shouldera 
of this burthen? On the contrary, I affirm, that 
there is no country in the world in which the poor 
are more idle, dissolute, drunken, and insolent. 
The day you passed that act, you took away from 
before their eyes the greatest of all inducements to 
industry, frugality, and sobriety, by giving them a 
ilependence on somewhat else than a careful accu- 
mulation during youth and health, for support in 
age or sickness : in short, you offered a premium 
lor the encouragement of idleness, and you should 
not now wonder that it has had its effect in the 
increase of poverty. Repeal that law, and you will 
soon see a change in their manners. Saint Monday 
and SakU Tuetday will soon cease to be bolydays. 
Six da$9 shaii thou labour, though one of the old 
commandments long treated as out of date, will 
again be looked upon as a respectable precept : in- 
dustry will increase, and with it plenty among the 
lower people ; their circumstances will mend, and 
more will be done for their happiness by inuring 
tbem to provide for themselves, than could be done 
by dividing all your estates among them. 
Excuse me, Messieurs the Public, if upon thif 
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hiteresting subject, I put you to the trouble of read- 
ing a little of my nonsense ; I am sure I bare lately 
read a great deal of yours, and therefore from you 
(at least^from those of you who are writers) I de* 
serve a little indulgence. 

' I am yours, &c. 

Abator. 

ON THE LABOURING POOR. 

To the Editor 0/ • • *, April, 1768. 

SIR» 

I have met with much invective in the papers, for 
these two j'ears past, against the hard-heartedness 
of the rich, and much complaint of the great op- 
pressions suffered in this country by the labouring 
poor. Will yon admit a word or two on the other 
sid^ of the question ? I do not propose to be an 
advocate for oppression or oppressors : but when I 
see. that the poor are, by such writings, exasperated 
against the rich, and excited to insurrections, by 
-which much mischief is done, and some forfeit 
their lives, I could wish the true state of things 
were better understood ; the poor not made by these 
busy writers more uneasy and unhappy than their 
situation subjects them to be, and the nation not 
brought into disrepute among foreigners, by public 
groundless accusations of ourselves, as if the rich 
in England had no compassion for the poor, and 
Englishmen wanted common humanity. 

In justice, then, to this country, give me leave to 
remark, that the couditioo of the poor here is by 

VOL. II. c 
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far the best in Europe ; for that, except in Eoglaiid 
and her American colonies, there is not in any 
country in the known world (not even in Scotland 
or Ireland,) a provision by law to enforce a support 
of the^ poor. Every where else necessity reduces to 
beggary. This law was not made by the poor. 
The legislators were men of fortune. By that act 
they voluntarily subjected their own estates and the 
estates of all others,, to the payment of a tax for the 
support of the poor, encumbering those estates 
witli a kind of rent charge for that purpose, where- 
by the poor are vested with an inheritance, as it 
were, in all the estates of the rich. I wish they were 
benefited by this generous provision, in any degree 
equal to the good intention with which it was 
made, and is continued: but I fear the giving 
mankind a dependence on any thing for support, in 
age or sickness, .besides industry and frugality 
during health, tends to flatter our natural indolence, 
to encourage idleness and prodigality, and thereby 
to promote and increase poverty, the very evil it 
was intended to cure ; thus multiplying beggars, ior 
stead of diminishing them. 

Besides this tax, which the rich in England have 
subjected themselves to in behalf of the poor, 
amounting in some places to fire or six shillings in 
the pound, of their annual income, they have, by do- 
nations and subscriptions, erected numerous schools 
in various parts of the kingdom, for educating, 
gratis, the children of the poor in reading and 
writing ; and in many of those schools the children 
are also fed and clothed : they have erected hos- 
pitals at an Immeasc expense^ for the reception and 
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cure of the sick,, the lame, the wounded, and the 
insane poor, for lying-iu women, and deserted 
children. They are also continually contributing 
towards making up losses occasioned by fire,' by 
fltorms, or by floods; and to relieve the poor iu se- 
vere seasons of frost, in times of scarcity, &c. in 
^hich benevolent and charitable contributions no 
nation exceeds us. Surely there is some gratitude 
due for so many instances of goodness. 

Add to this, all the laws made to discourage fo- 
reign manufactures, by laying heavy duties on them^ 
or totally prohibiting them ; whereby the rich are 
obliged to pay much higher prices for what they 
wear and consume than if the trade was open. 
Ilicse are so many laws for the support of our la- 
bouring poor, made. by the rich, and continued at 
their expense : all the diflference of price between 
our own and foreign commodities, being so much 
given by our rich to our poor ; who would indeed 
be enabled by it to get by degrees above poverty. If 
they did not, as too generally they do, consider 
every increase of wages only as something that 
enables them to drink more and work less ; so that 
their distress in sickness, age, or times of scarcity, 
couttnnes to be the same as if such laws had never 
been made in their favour. 

Much malignant censure have some writers be- 
stowed upon the rich for their luxury and expen- 
sive living, while the poor are starving, &c. not 
considering that what the rich expend, the labouc- 
ing poor receive in payment for their labour*. It ' 
may seem a paradox it I should assert that our la- 
bouring poor do, in every year, i-eceive the whole r«w 
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^enue of the nation t I mean not only the public . 
revenue, but also the revenue or clear income of 
all private estates, or a sum equivalent to the 
whole. In support of this position, I reason thus : 
The rich do not work for one anothsr^ their habi- 
tations, furniture, clothing, carriages, food, orna- 
ments, and every thing, in short, that they or their 
families use and consume, is the work or produce of 
the labouring poor, who are and must be continu- 
ally paid for their labour in producing the same. 
In these payments the revenues of private estates 
are expended ; for most people live up to their in- 
comes. In clothing or provision for troops, in 
arms, ammunition, ships, tents, carriages, &c. &c. 
(every particular the produce of labour), mucb of 
the public revenue is expended. The pay of officers, 
civil and military, and of the private soldiers aud 
sailors, requires the rest ; and they spend that also 
in paying for what is produced by the labouring 
poor. I allow that some estates may increase by 
the owners spending less than their income ; but 
then I conceive that other estates do at the same 
time diminish, by the owners spending more than 
their incomes ; so that when the enriched want to 
buy more land, they easily find lands in the hands 
of the impoverished, whose necessities oblige them 
to sell ; and thus this difference is equalled. I al- 
low also that part of the expense of the rich is in 
foreign produce or manufactures, for producing 
which the labouring poor of other nations must be 
paid : but then I say, we must first pay our own 
labouring poor for an equal quantity of our manu- 
factures or prbduce, to exchange- for those foreign 
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prodactions, or we must pay for them in money, 
which money not b^ing a natural produce to our 
country, must first be purchased from abroad, by 
sending out its value in the produce or manufac- 
tures of this country, for which manufactures our 
labouring poor are to be paid. And indeed if we 
did not export more than we import, we could 
have no money at all. I allow farther, that them 
are middle men, who make a profit, and even get 
estates, by purchasing the labour of the poor, and 
selling it at advanced prices to the rich ; but then 
they cannot enjoy that profit, or the incomes of 
estates, but by spending them in employing and 
paying our labouring poor, in some shape or other,, 
for the products of industry. Even beggars, pen-, 
sioners, hospitals, &c. all that are supported by 
charity, spend their incomes in the same manner, 
So that finally, as I said at first, oust labouring poan 
receive annuaUy the whole of the clear revenuett 
of the nation, and from us they can have no 
more. , 

■ If it be said that their wages ^e too low, and' 
that they ought to be better paid for their labour, I 
heartily wish that any means could be fallen upon 
to do it consistent with their interest and happi* 
xiess; but as the cheapness of other things is owing 
to the plenty of those things, so the cheapness of 
labour is in most cases owing to the multitude of 
labourers, and to their underworking one another 
in order to obtain employment. How is this to be 
remedied ? A law might be made to raise their 
wages ; but if our manufactures are too dear, they 
will not vend abroad, and all that part of employ^ 
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ment will fail, unless, by fighting and conqoeriog, 
we compel other nations to buy our goods whether 
^hey will or no, which some have been mad enoogk 
at times to propose. Among ourselves, unless we 
gUre our working people less employment, howctt' 
we for what they do pay them higher than we do? 
Out of what fund is the additional price of labov 
to be paid, when all our present incomes are^aiU 
were, mortgaged to them ? Should they get bigiier 
wages, would tnat make them less'poor, if in cooi^ 
quence they worked fewer days of the week propOP* 
tionably ? I have said a law might be made to nte 
their wages ; but I doubt much whether it could be 
executed to any purpose, unless another law, now 
indeed almost obsolete, could at the same time te* 
revived and enforced : a law, I .mean, that naif 
have often heard and repeated, but few have CMT 
duly considered — «i> days shalt thou labour, Thb 
is as positive a part of the commandment as tiitf 
which says, tAe seventh day thou shalt rest;,, bat if 
remember well to observe the indulgent part, aoi 
never think of the other. Saint Monday is gcae- 
rally as duly kept by our working people as Sm' 
day I the only difference is, that instead of employ- 
ing it cheaply at church, they are wasting it expen- 
sively at the alehouse. 

I am, sir, yours, Slc 
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ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 

To Benjamin yaughan, Esq, 

Written anno 1781. 

It is wonderful how preposterously the affairs of 
this world are managed. . Naturally odv would iina- 
gine, that the interest of a few individuals should 
give way to general interest; but individuals ma» 
nage their affairs with so much more application, 
industry, and address than the public do theirs, 
that general interest most cemiuonly gives way to 
particular. We assemble parliaineots and councils, 
to have the benefit of their collected wisdom ; but 
we necessarily have, at the same time, the incon- 
venience of their collected passions, prejudices, and 
private interests. By the help of these, artful men 
overpower their wisdom, and dupe its possessors: 
and if we may judge by the acts, arrets, and edicts, 
all the world over, for regulating commerce, an 
assembly of great men is the greatest fool upon 
earth. 

I have jiot yet, indeed, thonght of a remedy for 
IUXU17. I am not sure that in a great state it is 
capable of a remedy, nor that the evil is in itself al- 
ways so great as it is represented. Suppose we 
include in the deftuitlon of luxury all unnecessary 
expcuse, aud then let us consider, whether laws to 
prevent such expense are possible to be executed in 
a great country, and whether, if they could be est. 
ecnted, our people generally would be happier^ or 
even richer. Is not the hope of being one day able 
40 purchase and ei\JQy luxuries a great spur to la- 
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bour and industry? May not luxury, therefore, 
produce more than it consumesy if, without such a 
spiir, people would be, as they are naturally enough 
imclined to be, lazy and indolent ? To this purpose 
I remember a circumstance. The skipper of a 
shallop, employed between Cape-May and Phila- 
delphia, had done us some small service, for which 
he refused to be paid. My wif^, understanding 
that he had a daughter, sent her a present of a new- 
fashioned eap. Three years after, this skipper 
being at my house with an old farmer of Cape-May, 
his passenger, he mentioned the cap, ' and how 
much his daughter had been pleased with it. 
" But," said he, " it proved a dear cap to onr 
congregation/' ** How so ?" ** When my daugh- 
ter appeared with it at meeting, it was so much 
admired, that all the girls resolved to get such caps 
frpm Philadelphia; and my wife and I computed 
that the whole could not have cost less than a hun- 
dred pounds." " True," said the farmer; " but 
you do iiot tell all the story. I think the cap was 
nevertheless an advantage to us, for it was the first 
thing that put our girls upon knitting worsted mit- 
tens for sale at Philadelphia, that they might have 
wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons there, and you 
know that that industry has continued, and is likely 
to continue and increase to a much greater value, 
and answer better purposes." Upon the whole, I 
was more reconciled to this little piece of luxury, 
since not only the girls were made happier by 
haidng fine caps, but thd Philadelphians by the 
supply of warm mittens. 

In our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, for- 
tunes will occasionally be made. Some of those 
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wbo grow rich will be prudent, live within bounds, 
and preseiTe what they have gained for. their posted 
rity ;. others, fond of showing their wealth, will be 
extravagant, and ruin themselves.- Laws cannot 
prevent this ; and perhaps it is.uot always an evil to 
the public. A shilling, spent idly by a fool, may be 
picked up by a wiser person, who knows better 
what to do with it. It is therefore not lost. A 
vain silly fellow builds a fine house, furnishes 
h richly, lives in it expensively, and in a few years 
ruins himself : but the masons, carffenters, smiths, 
and other honest tradesmen, have been by his em- 
pk)y assisted in maintaining and raising their fami- 
lies; the farmer has been paid for his labour, and 
encouraged, and the estate is now in better hand». 
lu some cases, indeed, certain modes of luxury may 
be a public evil, in the same manner as it is a pri- 
vate one. If there be a nation, for instance, that 
exports its beef and linen, to pay for the importa- 
tion of claret and porter, while a great part of its 
people live upon potatoes, and wear ' no shirts ; 
wherein does it differ from the sot, who lets his 
family starve^ and sells Ms clothes to buy drink? 
Our Aoierican commerce is, I confess, a little in 
this way. We sell our victuals to the islands for 
rum and sugar ; the substantial necessaries of life 
for superfluities. But we have plenty, and live well 
nevertheless ; though, by being soberer, we might be' 
richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to 
clear, and put in order for cultivation, will, for a 
long time, keep the body of our nation laborious and 
frugal. Forming an opinion of our people and their 
manners by what is seen among the inhabitants of 

c2. 
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the sea-ports, is judging from an improper sample. 
The people of the trading towns may be rich and 
Inxnrions, while the country possesses all the vir- 
tues that tend to promote happiness and public 
prosperity. Those towns are not much regarded 
i)y the country ; they are hardly considered as an 
essential part of the states'; and the experience of 
the last war has shown, that their being in the pos- 
session of the enemy did not necessarily draw or 
the subjection of the country, which bravely conti- 
Qued to maintain its freedom and independence 
notwithstanding. 

It has been computed by some political arith- 
metician, that if every man and woman wonld 
work for four hours each day on something useful; 
that labour would produce sufficient to procure all 
the necessaries and comforts of life, want and ml- 
sei7 would be banished out of the world, and the 
rest of the twenty-four hours might be Idsure and 
pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery ? 
It is the employment of men and women in works 
that produce neither the necessaries nor conve- 
niences of life, who, with those who do nothing, 
consume necessaries raised by the laborious. To 
explain this : 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by la- 
bour from the earth and Waters. I have land, and 
raise corn. With this, if I feed a family that does 
nothing, my com will be consumed, and at the end 
of the year I shall be no richer than I was at the 
beginning. But if, while I feed them, I employ 
them, some in spinning, others in making bricks, 
&c. for building, the value of my com will be ar- 
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rested and remain with me, and at the eud of the 
year we may all be better clothed and better lodged. 
Aod if, instead of employing a man I feed in making 
bricks, I employ him in fiddling for me, the corn 
he eats is gone, and no part of his manufacture re- 
mains to augment the wealth and convenience of 
the family : I shall therefore be the poorer for 
this fiddling maft, unless the rest of my family work 
more, or eat less, to make up the deficiency he oc- 
casions. 

Look round the world, and see the millions em- 
ployed in doing nothing, or in something that 
amounts to nothing, when the necessaries and con- 
Teniences of life are in question. What is the bulk 
of commerce, for which we fight and destroy each 
other, but the toil of millions for superfluities, to 
the great hazard and loss of many lives, by the con> 
stant dangers of the sea? How much labour is 
spent in building and fitting great ships, to go to 
China and Arabia for tea and coflfee, to the West 
Indies for sugar, to America for tobacco ? These 
things cannot be called the necessaries of life, 
for our ancestors lived very comfortably without 
(hem* 

A question may be asked : could all these people 
now employed in rising, making, or carrying su- 
perfluities, be subsisted by raising necessaries ? I 
think they might. The world is large, and a great 
part of it still uncultivated. Many hundred mil- 
lions of acres in Asia, Africa, and America, are still 
in a forest, and a great deal even in Europe. On a 
hundred acres of this forest a man might become a 
substantial farmer; and a hundred thousand men^ 
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employed in clearing each hts hundred actes, would 
hardly brighten a spot big enough to be visible from 
the mooDy unless with Herschel's telescope ; so vast 
are the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect, that, upon 
the whole, the quantity of industry and prudence 
among mankind exceeds the quantity of idleness 
and folly. Hence thi- wcrease orgood baUdingi^ 
farms cultivated, and vop^?""' ^*^f « ^"^^ ^'^^ 
wealth, all over Eo«>/^' T * ^^^ ^^^'^ ^'"^ 

were only to be mr^^ ^"/^'^t "^T oV^'^^f ^^^''" 
ranean; and tJiJs notmthstanding the mad wars 

continually ragj"^' ^^ ^°*^" ^^^ ^^^^° destroyed in 
one year the works of many years' peace : so that 
we may hope the luxury of a few merchants on the 
coast will not be the ruin of America. - 

One reflection more, and T will end this long 
rambling letter. Almost all the parts of oor bodies 
require some expense. The feet demand shoes ; 
the legs stockings; the rest of the body clothing; 
and the belly a good deal of victuals. Our eyes, 
though exceedingly useful, ask, when reason)BJ>ie, 
only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which couM 
not much impair our finances. But the eyes of 
other people are the eyes that ruin us< If all but 
myself were blind, 1 should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 
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X)N SMUGGLING, AND ITS VARIOUS SPE- 
CIES. . 

To the Editor of the London Chronicle, 
SIR, Nw, 84, J767. 

There ape maoy people that would be thoaght, 
and even think themselves,. Aon^j/ men, who fail 
nevertheless in particular points of honesty ; devi- 
ating from that character sometimes by the preva- 
lence of mode or custom, and sometimes through 
naere inattention; so that their /jon^^^y is. partial 
only, and not general ox. universal. Thus one, who 
would scorn to over- reach you in a bargain, shall 
make no scruple of tricking you a little now and 
then at cards; another, that plays with the utmost 
fairness, shall, with great freedom, cheat you in the 
sale of a horse. But there is no kind of dishonesty, 
into which otherwise .good people mQi*e easily and 
f/equently fall, than that of defrauding government 
of its revenues by smuggling, when they have an 
opportunity, or encouraging smugglers by buying 
their goods. 

I fell into these reflections the other day, on 
hearing two gentlemen of reputation discoursing 
about a small estate, which one of them was in- 
clined to sell, and the other to buy; when the 
seller, in recommending the place, remarked, that 
its situation was very advantageous on this account; 
that, being on the sea-coast in a smuggling country, 
one had frequent opportunities of buying many of 
the expensive articles used in a family (such as tea, 
coffee, chocolate, brandy, wines, cambrics, Brussels 
lacesy French silks, and all kinds of India goods,) 
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20, 30, aud in some articles 50 per cent* cheaper 
thau they could be had iu the more interior parts, of 
traders that paid duty. The other honest gentlemsD 
allowed this to be an advantage, but insist^ that 
the seller, in the advanced price he demanded on 
that account, rated the advantage much above its 
value : and neither of them seemed to think deal- 
ing with smugglers a practice that an honett man 
(provided he got his goods cheap) had the least 
reason to be ashamed of. 

At a time when the load of our public debt, and 
the heavy expense of m^ntaining our fleets and 
armies to be ready for our defence on occasion, 
makes it necessary, not only to continue old taxes, 
but often to look out for new ones, perhaps it may 
not be unuseful to state this matter in a light that 
few seem to have considered it in. 

The people of Great Briudn, under the happy 
constitution of this country, have a privilege few 
other countries enjoy ; that of choosing the third, 
branch of the legislature, which branch has alone 
the power of regulating their taxes.. Now when- 
ever the government finds it necessary for the com- 
mon benefit, advantage, and safety of the nation, 
for the security of our liberties, property, religion, 
and every thing that is dear to us, that certain sums 
shall be yearly raised by taxes, duties, &c. and paid 
into the public treasury, thence to be dispensed by 
government for those purposes; ought not every 
honest man freely and willingly to pay his just pro- 
portion of this necessary expense ? Can he pos- 
sibly preserve a right to that character, if, by any 
fraud, stratagem, or contrivance, he avdida that 
payment in whole os in part ? 
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What should we thinly of a companion, who, hav- 
ing sapped with his friends at a tavern, and partaken 
equally of the joys of the evening with the rest of us, 
would nevertheless contrive by some artifice to shift 
hhs share of the reckoning upon others, in order to 
go off scot.free ? If a man who practised this would, 
when detected, be deemed and called a scoundrel, 
what ought he to be called, who can enjoy all the 
inestimable benefits of public society, and yet by 
smuggling, or dealing with smugglers, contrive to 
evade paying his just share of the expense, as settled 
iyy his own representatives in parliament j and wrong- 
liolly throw it upon his honester, and perhaps much 
poorer neighbours ? He wiQ perhaps be ready to teH 
me, that he does not wrong his neighbours; he 
acorns the imputation; he only cheats the king a 
Uttle, who is vei7 able to bear it. This however is 
a mistake. The public treasure is thie treasure of 
the nation, to be applied to national purposes. And 
when a duty is laid for a particular public and ne- 
cessary purpose, if, through smuggling, that duty 
falls short of raising the sum required, and other 
duties must therefore be laid to make up the defi- 
ciency, all the additional sum laid by the new duties, 
and paid \jy other people, though it should amount 
to 00 more than a halfpenny or a farthing per head, 
is so much actually picked out of the pockets of those 
other people by the smugglers, and their abettors 
and encouragers. Are they then any better or other 
'than pickpockets ? and what mean, low, rascally 
pickpockets must those be, that can pick pockets for 
halfpence and for farthings ! 

I would not, however, be supposed to allow^ in 
what I have just said, that cheating the king |s a 
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even in a reputable company, a very honest gentle- 
man or lady declare his or her intention to cheat the 
nation of three- pence by a frank, and without blush- 
ing, apply to one of the very legislators themselves, 
with a modest request that he would be pleased to 
become an accomplice in the crime, and assist in the 
perpetration. 

There are those, who by these practices take ^ 
great deal in a year out of the public purse, and put 
the money into their own private pockets. If, pass- 
ing through a room where public treasure is depo-' 
sited, a man takes the opportunity of clandestinely 
pocketing and carrying off a guinea, is he not truly 
and properly a thief? And if another evades paying 
into the treasury a guinea he ought to pay in, and 
applies it to his own use, when he knows it belongs 
to the public as much as that which has been paid 
in, what difference is there in the nature of the 
crime, or the baseness of committing it ? 

Some laws make the receiving of stolen goods 
equally penal with stealing, and upon this principle ; 
that if there were no receivers, there would be few 
thieves. Our proverb too says truly, that the re- 
ceiver is €M bad at the thief. By the same reasoning, 
as there would be few smugglers, if there were none 
who knowingly encouraged them by buying their 
goods, we may say, that the encouragers of smug- 
' gling are as bad ad the smugglers ; and that, as 
smugglers are a kind of thieves, both equally de- 
serve the punishments of thievery. 

In this view of wronging the revenue, what must 
we think of those who can evade paying for their 
wheels and their plate, in defiance of law and jus- 
tice, and yet declaim against corruption and pecula* 
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tiou, as if their own liands and liearts were pure and 
unsullied ? The Americans offend us grievously, 
when, contrary to our laws, they smuggle goods 
into their own country : and yet Ihey had.no hand 
in malcing those laws. I do not however pretend 
from thence to justify them : but I think the of- 
fence much greater in those who either directly or 
indirectly have been concerned in making the very 
laws they break : and when I hear them exclaim- 
ing against the Americans ; and for every little iu- 
friugement of the acts of trade, or obstruction given 
by a petty mob tp an officer of our customs in that 
country, calling for vengeance against the whole 
people as rebels and traitors, I cannot help think- 
ing there are still those in the world who can see -a 
mote in their brother's eyCy while they do not discern 
a beam in their own; and that the old saying is as 
true. now as ever it was, one man may better steal a 
horse than another look over the hedge, 

B. F. 

OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

By the original law of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by de- 
grees, it admitted slavei7 instead of death : a farther 
step was the exchange of prisoners instead of sla- 
very ; another, to respect more the property of pri- 
vate persons under conquest, and be content with 
acquired dominion. Why should not this law of na- 
tions go on improving ? Ages have intervened be- 
tween its several steps : but as knowledge of late 
increases rapidly, why should not those steps be 
quickened ? Why should it not be agreed to^ >a^ the 
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future law of nations, that in any war hereafter th» 
following description of men should be undisturbed, 
have the protection of both sides, and be permitted 
to follow their employments in security ?^ viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they labour 
for the subsistence of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who 
accommodate differeut.natious by communicating 
and exchanging the necessaries and convenience's of 
Ufe. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working 
in open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of 
enemies should be unmolested — they ought to be as- 
sisted. It is for the interest of humanity in general, 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to 
U, should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, 
one of the encouragements to war is taken away; 
and peace therefore more likely to continue and be 
lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high 
seas — a remnant of the ancient piracy — though it may 
be accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is 
far from being profitable to all engaged in it, or to 
the nation that authorises it. In the beginning of a 
war, some rich ships are surprised and taken. This 
encourages the first adventurers to fit out more 
armed vessels, and many others to do the same. 
But the enemy at the same time become more care- 
fol, arm their merchant ships better, and render 
*them not so easy to be taken : they go also more 
under the protection of convoys. Thus, while the 
•privateers to take them are multiplied, the veasela 
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subject to be taken, and the chances of profit, arc; 
diminished ; so that many cruises are made wherein 
the expenses overgo the gains ; and, as is the case 
in other lotteries, though particular persons have 
got prizes, the mass of adventurers are losers, the 
whole expense of fitting out ail the privateers da- 
ring a war being much greater than the whole amount 
of goods taken. 

Then, there is the national loss of all the labour 
of so many men during the time they have been em. 
ployed in robbing, who besides spend what they get 
in riot, drunkenness, and debauchery, lose their ha> 
bits of industry, ace rarely fit for any sober business 
after a peace, and serve only to increase the number 
of highwaymen and housebreakers. Even the un* 
dertakers, who have been fortunate, are by sudden 
wealth led into expensive living, the habit of which 
continues when the means of supporting it cease, 
and finally ruins them : a just punishment for their 
having wantonly and unfeelingly ruined many honest, 
innocent traders and their families, whose substance 
was? employed in serving the common interest of 
mankind. 

ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

Notes copied fi^wn Dr.Ffanklin's writing in pencil, in 
the margin of Judge Foster's celebrated argument 
in favour of the impressing of seamen (published 

. ^ the folio edition of his works.) 

Judge Foster, p. 158. « Every man."— The con- 
clusion here, from th^jchole to a part, does not seem 
to he good logic. If the alphabet should say, Let us 
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all fight for the defence of the whole, that is /squal, 
and may therefore be just. But if they should say. 
Let ABC and D go out and fight for us, while we 
stay at home and sleep in whole skins, that is not 
equal, and therefore cannot be just. 

lb. " Employ." — If you please. The word signi- 
fies engaging a man to work for me, by offering him 
such wages as are sufficient to induce him to prefer 
my service. This is very different from compelling 
him to work on such terms as I think proper. 

lb. ** Tills service and employment, &c." — ^Thcse 
are false facts. His employments and service are 
not the same.— Under the merchant he goes in air 
unarmed vessel, not obliged to figbt, but to trans- 
port merchandize ; in the king's service he is obliged 
to fight, and to hazard all the dangers of battle. 
Sickness on board of king's ships is also more com- 
mon and more mortal. The merchant's service too 
he can quit at the end of the voyage, not the king's. 
Also, the merchant's wages are much higher. 

Ib^ '* 1 am very sensible, &c." — Here are two 
things put in comparison that are not comparable ; 
viz. injury to seamen, and inconvenience to trade. 
Inconvenience to the whole trade, of a nation will 
not justify injustice to a single seaman. If the trade 
would suffer without his service, it is able, and ought 
to be willing, to offer him such wages as may induce 
him to afford his service voluntarily. 

Page 159, '' Private mischief must be borne with 
patience, for preventing a national calamity." — 
Where is this masim in law and good policy to be 
found ? And how can that be a maxim, which is not 
consistent with common sense ? If the maxim had 
bteUi that private mischiefs, which prevent a na- 
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tionatcalamity, ought to be generously compeHssted 
oy the nation, one might understand it: but that 
such private mischiefis are only to be borne with pa- 
tieoce, is absurd. • 

Jb. " Tlie expedient, &c. And, &c." (Para- 
graphs 2 and 3).— Twenty ineffectaal or incbnvement 
schemes will not justify oue that is unjust. 

ib, «« Upon the foot of, &c."— Your reasoning, in- 
. deed, like a lie, stands but upon one foot, truth upon 
two. . 

Page 160. " Full wages/'— Probably the same 
fehey had io the merchant's service. 

Page 174. " 1 hardly admit, &c." (Paragraphs). 
—When this author speaks of impressing, page 158, 
he diminishes the hon-or of the practice as much as 
possible, by presenting io the jnind oue sailor only 
suffering a " hardship** (as he tenderly calls it) in 
some " particular ca^es;* only, and he places against 
this private mischief the inconvenience to the trade 
of the kingdom. — But if, as he supposes is often the 
case, the sailor who is pressed, and obliged to sei-ve 
for the defence of trade, at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings a month, could get three pounds fifteen 
shillings in the. merchant's service, you take from 
him fifty shillings a month ; and if you have a 
100,000 in your service, you rob this honest Indus- 
trious part of society and their poor families of 
250,000/. per month, or three millions a yeas,; and 
at the same time oblige them to hazard their lives 
in fighting for the defence of your trade^ to the de- 
fence of which all ought indeed to contribute (and 
sailors among the rest) in proportion to their profits 
by it t but this three millions is more than their 
share, if they did not pay with their persona; but 
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wben yovL force that, methinks yo« sheuld excose 
t-he other. 

But it may be said, to give the king's seamen mer- 
chant's wages would cost the nation too much, and 
call for more taxes. The question then will amount 
to this : whether it be just in a community, that the 
richer part should compel the poorer to fight in de- 
fence of them and their properties, for such wages 
as they think fit to allow, and punish them if they 
refuse ? Our author tells us that it is ** legal," i 
have not law enough to dispute his authorities, but 
I cannot persuade myself that it is equitable. I will, 
however, own for the present, that it may be lawful 
when necessary; but then I contend, that it maybe 
used so as to produce the same good effects, the pud- 
lie security, without doing so much intolerable in- 
justice as attends the impressing common seamen.— ^ 
In ordec to be better understood, I would premise 
two things : first, that voluntary seamen may be had 
for the service, if they were sufficiently paid. The 
proof is, that to serve in the same ship, and incur 
the same' dangers, you have no occasion to impress 
captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, midship^ 
men, pursers, nor many other officers. Why, but 
that the profits of their places, or the emoluments 
expected, are sufficient inducements?. The busi- 
ness then is, to find money, by impressing, sufficient 
to make the sailors all volunteers, as- well as their 
officers, and this without any fresh burthen upon 
trade.~-The second of my premises is, that twenty- 
five shillings a month, with his share of the salt 
beef, pork, and peas-pudding, being found sufficient 
for the subsistence o£ a hard-working seaman, it 
wUl certainly be sa fo£ a sedentary scholar or gcu« 
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tleman. I woaiA then propose to fonn a treasUrf, 
out of which encouragements to seamen should be 
paid. To fill this treasury, I would impress a num- 
ber of civil officers, who at present have great sala* 
ries, oblige them to serve in their respective ofBces 
for twenty-five shillings a month, with their shares 
of mess provisions, and throw the rest«f their sala* 
ries into the seamen's treasury. If such a press* 
warrant were given me to execute, the first I wonld^ 
press should be a recorder of Bristol, or a Mr. Jus- 
tice Foster, because I might have need of his edify- 
ing example, to show how moch impressing onghc- 
to be borne with ; for he would certainly find, that 
though to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a 
month might be a '' prii/ate mischief," yet that, 
agreeably to his maxim of law and good policy, it 
** ought to be borne with patience,** for preventing a 
national calamity. Then I would press the rest of 
the judges ; and, opening the red book, I wonld 
press every civil officer of government from 50/. a 
year salary, up to 50,000/. which would throw 
an immense sum into our treasury : and these gen* 
tlemen could not complain, since they would receive 
twenty* five shillings a month, and their rations; 
and this without being obliged to fight. Lastly, I 
think I would impress • • * 

ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE PRAC 
TiCE OF PRIVATEERING. 

To Beryamin yaughan. Esq, 
MY SEAR FRIEND, Haxch 14, 1785. ' 

Among the pamphlets you lately sent me, was one, 
entitled Thoughts on Executive Justice. In return 
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for that, I send you a French one on the same sub- 
ject, ** Observations conceruant Y execution de V ar- 
ticle I[ de la d^laration sur le vol." They are both 
«ddc«88ed to the judges, but written, as yon will see, 
in a very dt£fereut spirit. The English author is for 
' hanging ail thieves ; the Frenchman is for propor- 
tioning punishments to offences. 

If we really be^eve, as we |u-ofess to believe, that 
the law of Moses was the law of God, the dictate of 
divine wisdom, infinitely superior to human ; on 
what principles do we ordain death as the punish- 
ment of an offence, which, according to that law, 
was only to be punished by a restitution of fourfold ? 
To put a man to death for an offence which does 
not deserve death, is it not a murder? Aud, as the 
French writer says. Doit an punir tut delii contre la 
SQcieti par un crime corUre la nature t 

Superfluous property is the creature of society. 
Simple and mild laws vvere sufficient to guard the 
property that was merely necessary* The savage's 
bow, his hatchet, and his coat of sliins, were suffi- 
ciently secured, without law, b)r the fear of personal 
resentment and retaliation. When, by virtue of the 
first laws, part of the society accumulated wealth 
and grew powerful they enacted others more set* 
vere, and would protect their property at the ei>> 
peuse of humanity. This^was abusing their power, 
.and commendng a tyranny. If a savage, before he 
entered into society, had been told, — ** Your neigh- 
^ hour; by this means, may become owner of a hun- 
dred deer; but if your brother, or your son, or 
yourself, having no deer of your own, and being 
hungiy, should 1:111 one, an infamous death must be 
the consequence :" he would probably have pre* 

YOL. II. D 
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ferred his liberty, and his common right of kfflhl 
any deer, to all the advantages of society that nSi^ 
be proposed to him. 

That it is better a hnodred guilty penons Ao^ 
escape than that one innocent person shovdd vmtt 
is a maxim that has been 'long and generally |||k 
proved ; never, that I Icnow of,' controverted, tta 
the sanguinary anthor of the " TboQghti^ agrees ttttp 
adding well, <* that the very thought of i^^MV- 
Bocence, and much mote that of iiffMmg innocoiA 
most awafteu all our tenderest and most conqHl- 
donate feeling8, and at the same' time raise joik 
highest indignatioti agiunst the instntments oflf. 
But/' he adds, ** there is no danger of «lliih 
from a strict adherence to the laws."— Really f'l 
it then impossible to make an unjost law ? and If di 
law itself be unjust, may it not be the very *' iinM 
ment^' which onght '* to raise the aathor'f tt 
every body's highest indignation ?" I aee, la ttl 
last newspapers from London, that a woman li o 
pitally convicted at the Old Bailey, for priva^l 
stealing out of a shop some gauze, value fourCMf 
shillings and three, pe^cei is there any pippotllof 
between the injury done by a theft, val«e foartefli 
shillings and threepence; and the punishment of I 
human creature, by death, on a gibbet ? Might Ml 
that woman, by her labour, hate made the repm 
tion ordained by God, in paying fourfold ? Is not II 
punishment, inflicted beyond the merit of the of 
fence, so much punishment of innocence ? In t&k 
light, how vast is the annual quantity, of not obI|] 
^{jured, but offering innocence, in almost alltk 
civilized states of Europe ! 

But.it seems to have been thought that this kW 
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of Innocence may be pnnbhed i»y way of prevenihg 
crimes: I have read, indeed, of a cmel Turk iti 
Barlmry, who, wbeueTer he bonght a new Christian 
slave, ordered him immediately to be hnng up by the 
legs, and to receive a hundred blows of a cudgel on 
the soles of his 'feet, that the severe sense of the 
punishment, and fear of incurring it thereafter, 
might prevent the faults that should merit It. Our 
author himself would hardly approve entirely of this 
Torlc's conduct in the government of slaves ; and 
yet he appears to recommend something like it for 
the government of English subjects, when he ap* 
plands the reply of judge Burnet to the convict 
borse-stealer ; who, being asked whbt he had to say 
why judgment of death should not pass against him, 
and answering, that it was hard to hang a man for 
onip stealing a horse, was told by the judge,"*' Man, 
thou art not to be hanged tmfy for stealing a horse, 
bat that horses may not be stolen.** The man's an- 
swer, if candidly examined, will, I imagine, appear 
reasonable, as l)eing founded on the eternal princi- 
j^e of justice and equity, that punishments should be 
proportioned to offences ; and the judge's reply bru- 
tal and unreasonable, though the writer *' wish^ 
all judges to carry it with them whenever they go 
the circuit, and to bear it in their minds, as con* 
Udnlng a wise reason for all the penal statutes 
which they are called upon to put in execution. It 
at once illustrates," says he, *' the true grounds and 
reasons of all capitaT punishments whatsoever} 
namely, that every man's property; . as well as his 
life, may be held sacred and inviofote." Is thei^ 
then no difference in value between property and 
life ? if I t^ink it right that the crime of murder 
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should be punished with death, not only as an equal 
punishment of the crime, hut to present other mur- 
ders,' does J t follow that I must approve of inflicting 
the same punishment for a little invasion ou my 
propeity by theft ? If I am not myself so barbarous, 
so bloody- minded, and revengeful, as to kill a fei- 
low-creatui'e for stealing from me fourteen shillings 
. and threepence, how can I approve of a law ths^t 
does it ? Montesquieu, who was himself a judge^ 
endeavours to impress other maidms. He must 
have known what humane judges feel on such occa- 
sions, and what the effects of those feeliuf^s; and, 
so far from thinking that severe and excessive pu- 
nishments prevent crimes, he asserts, as quoted, by 
o\ir French writer, that 

*' L'atrocite Jes iota? en empiche TexiciUion, 

*' Lorsque la peine est sans mesure, on est souvent 
oblige de lui prifirer VimpunitL 

'* La catAse de tons les reldchemensvient de VimpU' 
nUi des crimes j et non de la moderation des peines,*f 

It is said by those who know Europe generally, 
that there are more thefts committed and punished 
annually in England, than in all the other nations 
pat together. If this be so, there must be a.cause 
or causes for such depravity in our common people. 
May not one be the deficiency of justice and morality 
in our national government, manifested in our op» 
' pressive conduct to subjects, and unjust wars on our 
neighbours ? View the long- persisted in, uuj ust, mo- 
nopolizing treatment of Ireland, at length acknow- 
ledged! View the plundering government exer- 
cised by our merchants in the Indies; the confis- 
cating war made upon the American colonies ; aod, 
to say nothing of those upon France and Spain, 
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view the late war upon Holland, which was seen bjr 
impartial Europe in no other light than that of a 
war of rapine, and pillage ; the hopes of an immense 
and easy prey being ito only apparent, and probably 
its true and real motive and encouragement. Jaa- 
tice is as strictly due between ueigfaboar nations as 
between neighbour citizens. A highwayman is as 
much a robber when he plunders in a -gang, as when 
single : and a nation, that, makes an unjust war, is 
only a great gang. After employing your people in 
robbing the Dutch, strange is it, that being pot oat . 
of that employ by peace, they still continue robbing, 
and rob one another? Piraierie, as the French 
call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of the 
English nation, at home and abroad, wherever set- 
tled. No less than seven hundred privateers were^ 
it is said, commissioned in the last wat* ! These 
were fitted out by merchants, to prey upon other' 
merchants, who had never done them any injury. 
Is there probably any one of those privateering 
merchants of London, who were so ready to rob the 
merchants of Amsterdam, that would not as readily 
plunder another London merchant of the next street, 
if he could do it with the same impunity? The 
avidity, the alieni appetens, is the same ; it is the 
fear alone of the gallows that makes the difference. 
How then can a nation which, among the honestest 
of its people, has so many thieves by inclination, 
and whose government encouraged and commis- 
sioned no less than seven hundred gangs of robbers } 
how can such a nation have the face to condemn 
the crime in individuals, and hang up twenty of 
them in a morning ? It naturally puts one in mind 
^f A Newgate anecdote. Oi^eof tfae.prisooers com* 
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jpUdnedy that in tb^ Bight somebody bad taken hU 
buckles ovt of his shoes. ** What> the devil !" says 
another, ** have we then thieves amongst us ? It 
must not be snflRpr^d. Let ns search out the rogii^« 
and pump him to death." 

.. There is, liowerer^ one late instance of an English 
merchant who will not profit by such ill-gotten 
giUn. He was, it seems, part owner of a ship 
vhicb the other owners thought fit to employ as a 
liStter of marque, and which toolc a number of 
French prizes. The booty being shared, he has 
i|ow an agent here inquiring, by an advertisemeitt 
in the Gazette, for tliose who suffered the loss, ia. 
order to make them, as far as in him lies, restita- 
t|on. This conscientious man is. a Quaker* The 
Scotch Presbyterians were formerly as tender ; . for 
there is still extant, an ordinance of the town* 
council of Edinburgh, made soon after the reformat 
tioB, '* forbidding the purchase of prize goods, «»• 
der pain of losing the freedom of the burgh for 
erer, with other puuishment at the will of the ma- 
gbitrate ; the practice of making prizes being con- 
trary to good conscience, and the rule of treating 
Christian brethren as we would wish to be treated^ 
and kich goods are not to be sold by any godly num 
toUAinthis burgh." The. race of theses godly men 
IB Scotland is probably extinct, or their principles 
9biBndoned ; since, as far as that nation had a hand 
in. promoting the war against the colonies^ prizes 
jaid confiscations are believed tq> have been aeon* 
Mderable motive. 

It has been for t»mt time a generally recel?ed 
opinion that a military msin is not to inquire whe* 
ther a war be. just or iinjustt he is to esecote hl» 
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«r^era. Afl priooes who are dUpoaed to become 
tyrants mail probably approve of this opiniou, and 
be wilUng to establish it : but is it not a dangerous 
one ? since, o» that principle. If the tyrant com* 
maods his army to attack and destroy, not only a» 
uooQendiog neighboir nation^ bat even his owa 
subjects* the army is bound to obey. A Degro. 
slave, ia «ttr colonies, being commanded by his 
saaster to rob or murder ^neighbour, or do any 
«ther immoral act, may refuse, and the magistrate 
will protect him iu his refusal. The slavery tiiea 
cf a soldier is worse than that of a negro 2 A oon- 
scientious officer, if not restrained by the appiv« 
faension of its being imputed to another cause, 
may indeed resign, rather than be employed hum 
unjust war; but the private men are slaves for Hie; 
«nd they are perhaps incapable of judging for then* 
selves. We can only lament their -fate : and sftill 
more that of a sailor, who is often dragged by force 
lipom his honest occupation, and compelled to Im* 
broe his hands in, perhaps, innocent blood. But 
methinks it urell behoves merchants (men moreen* 
lightened by their education, and perfectly free from 
any such force or obligation), to consider well of 
the justice of a war, before they voluntarily engage 
a gang of niffiaus to attack their fellow- merchants 
of a neighbouring nation, to plunder /them of their 
property, and perhaps ruin them and their fiaunilies, 
if they yield it ; or to wound, maim, or murder 
them* tf they endeavour to defend it. Yet these 
things are done by Christian merchants, whether a 
war is just or unjust ; and it can hardly be just on 
bpth sideft. They are done by English and American 
merchants, wbo^ neverthel^, comphdn of private 
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theft, and hang by dozens the thieves they hare 
taught by their own example. 

It is high time, for the sake of humanity, th^t a 
stop were put to this enormity. The United States 
of America, though better situated than any Euro- 
pean nation to mafee profit by [Privateering (most of 
the trade of Europe with the West Indies passing 
before their doors) are, as far as in them lies, en- 
deavouring to abolish the practice, by ofiering, in 
all their treaties with other powers, an article, en- 
gaging solemnly, that in case of future war, no pri- 
vateer shall be commissioned on either sfde ; and 
that Unarmed merchant ships, on both sides, shall 
pursue their voyage unmolested. This will be a 
happy improvement of the law of nations. The hu- 
mane and the j«st cannot but wish general success 
to the proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 

I am, my dear friend, ever yours, 

B. Franbxinv 

ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Reading in the newspapers the speech of Mr» 
Jackson in congress, against meddling with the af- 
fair of slavery, or attempting to mend the condition 
of slaves, it put me in mind of a similar speech,, 
made about one hundred years since, by Sidi Mehe- 
met Ibrahim, a member of the divan of Algiers, 
which may be seen in Martinis account of his con- 
sulship, 1687. It was against granting the petition 
of the sect caDed erika, or purists, who prayed for 
the abolition of piracy and slavery, as being unjust. 
Mr. Jackson doesmot quote it ; perhaps he has not 
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seen it. If, therefore, some of its reasonings are to 
befoaad in his eloqaeat speech^ it may only fihow 
that men^ interests operate, and are operated on, 
with sarprisiflg similarity, in all coootries andelU 
mates, whenever they are nnder similar circnm- 
staoces. The African speech, as translated, is aa 
follows : 

• *' Alia Bismillah, &c. God ia great, and Mahomet ' 
is his prophet. 

'* HaVe these erika considered the consequences 
of granting their petition ? If we cease our crnises 
against the Christians, how shall we be famished 
-with the commodities their countries produce, and 
which are so necessary for us ? If we forheair to 
matce slaves of theiir people, who, in this hot cli- 
mate, are to cultivate our lands ? Who are to per- 
form the common labours of our city and of our 
families ? Must we not then be our own slaves ? 
And is there not more compassion and more favour 
due to us Mussulmen than to those Christiani 
dogs ? We have now above fifty thousand slaves iti 
and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by 
-fresh supplies, will soon diminish, and hefrodnaHy 
annihilated. If, then, we cease taking and plun- 
dering the infidel ships, and making slaves of the 
seamen and passengers, our hinds will become of no 
value, for want of cultivation ; the rents of houses 
in the city will sink one half ; and the reienttes of 
government, arising from the share of prises, must 
be totally destroyed. And for what ? To gratify 
. the whim of a wdiimsical sect, who would have us 
not only forbear making more slates, -but even 
manumit those we have. But who is to indemnify 
their masters for the loss ? Will the state do it ? 

D 2 
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if onr trdftsury saflkieot? Will the erika do it ? 
Can tbey do it ? Or would th^y^ to do wbitt they 
think justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to 
site owners ? And if we set our vlav^s free, what 
is to be done with theoi ? Few of them will return 
4o thmr nattve countries t they know too well Uie 
greater hardships they must there^foe subject to. 
They will not embrace our holy religion ; they tnll 
not adopt' our manners : our people will not poUatfe 
themselves by nitermarrying with them. Must we 
QMantain them as beggars in our streets ; or snfler 
our properties to be the prey of their pillage? fior 
men accustomed to slavery will not work for a live- 
lihood, when not compelled. And what is there so 
«^pitiable in their present condition ? Were they not 
. slaves in their owfi countries ? Are not Spaio, Por- 
• tngal, France, and the Italian states, governed by 
4eflpots, who hold all thdr subjects in slavery, 
'Without exception ? Even England treats her saikirs 
,afl[ slaves; for. they are, whenever^e government 
•ftleaseB, seized and confined in ships of war, cot^ 
4emned.not only to work, but to -fight for small 
, wages, or a mere subsistence, not better than oiir 
slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition then 
. Diade worse by their falling into our hands ? No : 
. they have only exchanged one slavery for another; 
.and I may say a better : for here they are broilght 
into a laud where the sun. of Islamism gives forth ita 
.Ught, and shines in foil splendour, and. they have an 
.opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the true doctrine, and thareby saving their immoital 
souls. Thoeu who remain at home have not Hiat 
happiness. Sending the .slaves home then <wonkl 
be sending them out of light into. darkness.:;. < . 
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" I repeat the qoesttoa, what is to be dooft 
with them ? I have heird it suggested^ that they 
may be planted ia the wUderness^ Where there ia 
pleoly of land for them to aabidst oo, aad wheci 
they may doiirish as a free rtate. B«t they are^.I 
doabty too little disposed to labour without com^ 
polsioDy as well as too ignorant to establish good 
government : and the wild Arabs woaldsooo molest 
and. destroy, or again enslave them« While serving 
us, we take care to provide them with every thinf^ 
and they are treated with banumtty. The lalMMireirs 
in their own countries are, as I am informecl, worse 
fed, lodged, and clothed : the condition of most of 
tfhem is therefore already mended, and requires no 
farther improveihent. Hero their lives are in safetyw 
They are not liable to be impressed for soldiers^ 
and forced to cut. one another's Christian throatsi 
*as in the wars of their own conntries. If some of 
the religious mad bigots who now tease ns with 
their silly petitions, have, in a fit of blind zeal, free^ 
their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not hu- 
manity, that moved them to the action ; it wae from 
the conscious burthen of a load of sins, and hope, 
from the supposed merits of so good a work, to be 
•exeused from damnation. How grossly are they 
mistaken, in imagining slavery to be disavowed by 
the Alcoran 1 Are not the two pi«cepts,^to qhoii^ 
no more) * Masters, treat your slaves with kindness 
—Slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and 
fidelity,' clear proofs to the contrary ? Nor can the 
plundering of infidels be in that sacred book forbid- 
den ; since it is well known from it, that God has 
given the world, and all that it contains, to his 
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ftiithful Mnssalmen, who are to en^y it of right^'a* 
|(Mt as they can cooqner it. Let na then hear Bcf 
iDore of this detestable proposition — ^the naniiiniai^ 
tioD of Christian slaves; the adoption of which 
would, by depreciating onr lands and houses, and 
thereby depriving so many good citizens of their 
jproperties, create universal discontent, and provoke 
insurrections, to the endangering of governuieD«> 
and producing general confusion, i have, there- 
fore,, no doubt that this wise council will prefer tlie 
comfort and happiness of a whole nation of true be^- 
lievers to the whim of a few erika, and dismiss 
their petition." 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the divsn 
came to this resolution — ** That the doctrine, that 
,the plundering and enslaving the Christians is un- 
just, is at best problematical : but that it is the Id^ 
terest of this state to continue the practice is deal; ; 
therefore, let the petition be rejected." And it was 
rejected accordingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce in the 
minds of men like opinions and resolutions, may 
we not venture to predict, from this account, tbiM 
the petitions to the parliament of England for abo- 
lishing the slave trade, to say nothing of other leglsw 
latures, and the debates vpon them, will have a 
similar conclusion ? 

HiSTORICUS. 

llan^ fS, 1790, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT OF 
• JUDICATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA,— Vix. 
' THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 

mm 

Power of this Court, 

It may receWe and pronmlgate accusations of an 
Idnds, against all persons and characters among the 
ddzens of the state, and even ag^nst all inferior 
coorts ; and may judge, sentence, and condemn to 
infiuny, not only private individuals, hat public bo- 
lUes, &c with or vrithont ipqniry or hearing, at the 
flooif '8 discretion. 

Jn-whoio Favour, or for whote Emolument this Court 

it estabiished. 

In favour of about one citizen in iive hundred, 
who, by education, or practice in scribbling, lias 
acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and con« 
•tractioo'yso^as to bear printing; or who is possessed 
€f a press and a few types. This five hundredth part 
of the citizens have. the privilege of accusing and 
idinsing the otber four hundred and ninety-nine 
parts at tbeir pleasure ; or they may hire out their 
pens and press to others, for that purpose. 

Practice of this Court, 

It is not governed by any of the rules of the com* 
mon courts of law. The accused is allowed no grand 
jury to judge of the truth of the accusation before 
H is publicly made; nor is the name of the accuser 
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made known to him ; nor has he an opportanity of 
ooofrontiog the. witnesses against him ; (or they are 
kept in the dark,, as in the Spanish court of inqni^ 
sitioo. Nor is there any petty jury of his peers 
sworn to try the truth of the charges. The jpro-. 
ceedings are also sometimes so rapid, that an ho- 
nest good citizen may find himself suddenly and 
unexpectedly accused, and in the same morning 
judged and condemned, and sentence pronoonoed 
agidnat him, that he is a rogue and a villain. Yet 
if an officer of this court receives the slightest checlc 
for .misconduct in this his office, he claims imme- 
diately the rights of a free citizen by the constitu-' 
tion, and demands to know his accuser, to confront 
the witnesses, and to have a fair trial by a jury of 
his peers. 

FmmdaShn of it* Authoriiff. 

It is said to be founded on an article in the state 
eODstitution, which establishes the liberty of the 
press— a liberty which every Pennsylvanian wocdd 
fight and die for ; though few of us, I belieye, have 
distioct ideas of its nature and extent. It seems, 
indeed, somewhat like the liberty of the oress, that 
f^lona have, by the. common law of Eoglsmd, before 
conviction — ^that is, to be either pressed to death 
or hanged. If, by the liberty of the press, were 
understood merely the li^ty of discussing the pro* 
priety of public measures and political opinions, let 
us have as much of it as you please ; but if it means 
the liberty of affronting, adumniating, and defnmiog 
one another, I, for my part, own myself willing to 
part with my share of it, whenever our legislators 
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shall please so to alter the law ; and shall cheer- 
fully consent to exchange nay liberty of iibnsing 
others, for the privilege of not being abused my- 
self 

Bjf whom this Court i» oommitHonedi or constUuied* 

It is not by any commission from the Supreme 
executive council, whQ might previously judge of 
the abilities, integrity, liuowledge, &c. of the per* 
sons to be appointed to this great tru^t, of deciding 
upon the characters and good fame of the citizens ; 
for this court is above that council, and may accuse^ 
judge, and condemn it at pleasure ; nor is it here- 
ditary, as. is the court of dernier resort in the peer* 
age of England. But any man who can procure 
pen, inlc, and paper, with a press, a few types, and 
a huge pair of hlacking balls, may commissionate 
himself, and his court is immediately established in 
the plenary possession and exercise of its Tights. 
For if you malce the least complaint of the judge's 
conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your £ace 
wherever he meets you ; and besides tealing your 
private character to splinters, marks you out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of 
tlie press*. 

0/the natural Support o/this Court » 

Its support is founded in the depravity of sucli 
minds as have not.been. mended by religion, nor im* 
proved by good education. 

Tliere it « lust in man, no ^hann can taflie^ 
Of loudly publiahing his neighbour's shame. 
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Hence^ 

On eau^es* whigt immortal scandals fly. 
While yirtttout aetions are but boxnr, and die. 

Whoever feelft pain in hearing a good character 
of his beighbour, will fed a pleasure io the reverse j 
and of those who^ despairing to rise to distinctjou 
by their virtnes, are happy if others can be depressed 
. to a level with themselves^ there are a number suf- 
ficient in every great town to maintain one of these 
courts by their snlMcription. A shrewd observer 
once said^ that in walking the streets of a slippery 
morning, one might see where the good-natured 
people lived, by the ashes thrown on the ice before 
the doors : probably he would have formed a dif- 
ferent copjecture of the temper of those whom he 
might find engaged in such subscriptions. 

Of the Checks proper to he established against the 
Abuses of Power in those Courts, 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has 
beeii written and published on the federal constttu* 
tion ; and the necessity of checks, in all other parts 
pf good government, has been so clearly and learn- 
edly explained ; I find myself so far enlightened as 
to suspect some check may be proper in- this part 
also : but I have been at a loss to imagine any that 
may not be construed an infringement of the sacred 
liberty of the press. At length, however, I think I 
have found one, that, instead of diminishing general 
liberty, shall augment it ; which is, by restoring to 
the people a species of liberty of which thc^ have 
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been deprived by oar laws, I mean the Uberty of the 
cudgel ! In the rude state of society, prior to the 
existence of laws, if one man gave another ill- 
language, the affronted person might return it by a' 
box. on the ear, and if repeated, by a good drab- 
bing ; and this without offending against any law : 
but now the right of making such returns is denied, 
and they are punished i^ breaches of the peace, 
while the right of abusing seems to remain in full' 
force ; the laws made against it being rendered in- 
effectual by the liberty of the press. 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the 
press untouched, to be exercised in its full extent, 
force, and vigour, but to permit the liberty of the 
cudgel to go with it^^pari passu. Thus, my feiloW'> 
citizens, if an impudent writer attacks your reputa- , 
tion — dearer perhaps to you than your life, and 
pats his name to the charge, you may go to him as 
openly, and break his head. If he conceals himself 
behind the printer, and yoa can nevertheless dis- 
cover who he is, you- may, in like manner, way-lay 
him in the night, attack him behind, and give him 
a good drabbing. If your adversary hires better 
writers than himself to abuse you more effectually, 
yon may hire brawny porters, Mtronger than your- 
self, to assist you in giving him a more effectual 
drubbing. Thus far goes my project, as to private 
resentment and retribution. But if the public should 
ever happen to be affronted, as it ought to be, with 
the conduct of such writers, 1 would not advise pro- 
ceeding immediately to these extremities, but that 
we should in moderation content ourselves with tar- 
ring and feathering, and tossing them in a blanket^. 
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If, however, it should be thooght that tl 
posal of mine may disturb the public peace, 
then hombly recommend to our legislators 
up the consideratioo of both liberties, that 
press, and that of the cndgel ; and by an 
law mark their extent and limits : and at tl 
tiioe that they secure the person of a dtiii 
assaults, they would likewise provide, for tl 
rltjr of his reputation. 
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ESSAYS AND LETTERS 
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SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITtf AMERICA. 



CAU9E8 OF THE AMERICAN DISCONTENTS 

BEFORE 1768.* 

Hi* WKwet Bercr rise tmt when tlM windi bloir. 



SIS, 
As thie eanse of the present fll.hnmoor in America, 
and of the resolatious taken there* to purchase less 
of onr anaanfactares, does not seem to be generally 
nnderstoocly it may afford some satisfaction to your 
readers, if yon give them the following short histo- 
rical state of focts. 

From the time that the colonies were first consi- 
dered aa capable of grataing aids to the crown, 
ikown to the end of the last war, it is said, that the 
constant mode of obtaining those aids was, by re- 
quisition made from the crown, through its go>^ 
▼emoft, to the several assemblies, in clrcnlar let- 
ters from the secretary of state, in his ms^ty^i 
name, setting forth the occasion, requiring them to 

• Thislettn flnt appeared in a London paper, Jaaiury T« 
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take the matter into consideratioiiy and expressiog 
a reliance on their prudence^ duty, and affection ID 
his majesty's government^ that they \ronld gmt 
such sums, or raise such numbers of men, as were 
suitable to their respective circumstances. 

The colonies, being accustomed to this method, 
have from time to time granted money to the crowi» 
or raised troops for its service, in proportion to 
their abilities, and, during all the last war, beyood 
their abilities ; so that considerable sums were ^^ 
turned them yearly by pai'liament, as tljey had ex- 
ceeded their proportion. 

Had this happy method of requisition been con- 
tinued (a method that left the king's subjects in 
those remote countries the pleasure of showing 
their zeal and loyalty, and of .imagining that they 
recommended themselves to their sovereign by the 
liberality of their voluntary grants) there is no 
doubt, but all the money that could reasonably be 
expected to be raised from them in any manner, 
might have been obtained, without the least heart- 
burning offence, or breach of the harmony of affec- 
tions and interests that so long subsisted between 
the two countries. 

It has been thought wisdom in a government ex- 
ercising sovereignty over different kinds of people, 
to have some regard to preoailing and estahlUkei 
opinions among the people to be governed, wher- 
ever such opinions might, in their effects, obstruct 
or |)romote public measures. If they tend to ob- 
struct public service, they are to be thanged, if 
possible, before we attempt to act against them; 
and they can only be changed by reason and per- 
suasion : but if public business can be carried on 
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without thwarting those opinions, if they can be, 
on the contrary, made subservient to it ; they are 
not unnecessarily to be thwarted, how absurd such 
popular opinions may be in their nature. 

This had been the wisdom of our government 
with respect to raising money in the colonies. It 
was well Isnown that the colonists universally were 
t>f opinion, that no money could be levied from 
English subjects but by their own consent, given by 
themselves or their chosen representatives; that 
therefore whatever money was to be raised from 
the people in the colonies must first be granted by 
their assemblies, as the money raised in Britain is 
first to be granted by the house of commons ; that 
this right of granting their own money was essen- 
tial to English liberty; and that if any man, or 
body of men, in which they had no representative of 
^eir choosing, could tax them at pleasure, they 
could not be said to have any property, any thing 
they conld call their own. But as these opinions 
M not hinder their granting money voluntarily and 
amply, whenever the crown, by its servants, came 
Into tiieir assemblies (as it does into its parliaments 
of Britain or Ireland) and demanded aids ; there* 
fore that method was chosen, rather than the hate- 
hl one of arbitrary taxes. 

I do not undertake here to support these opinions 
of the Americans ; they have been refuted liy a late 
let of parliament, declaring its own power ; which 
rery parliament, however, showed wisely so much 
(Older regard to those inveterate prejudices, as to 
repeal a tax that had militated against them : .and 
hose prejudices are still so fixed and rooted in the 
\mericans^ that it has l)een supposed, not a sing^ 
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OBUi nmong HucBi luii been donviiioed of Ut error^ 
even by that act of parilanient. 

The persoDy theu/wbo first projeded to lay^aidde 
the accastomed method of reqniBition, and to raise 
■moDey on America foy siampt^ aeems not to have 
acted wisely, in deviating from that method whicA 
the colonists looked npon as constitotiohal ; and 
thwarting unnecessarily the fixed prejudices of so 
great a number of the king's subjects. It was not, 
liowever^ for want of knowledge that what he was 
about to do would gi^e them offence ; he appeara 
to hove been very sensible of this, and apprehensive 
that it might occasion some disorders ; to prevent 
or suppress which, be projected another bill, thilt 
was brought in the same session with the stangp 
act, whereby it was to be made lawfol for military 
oflioers in the colonies to quarter their ^soldiers iii 
pritate houses. Thir seemed intended to awe the 
people into a compliance with the other act. Orost 
opposition, however, being raised h6re against the 
bill by the agents from the colonies and the mer- 
chants trading thither, (the colonists declaring, that 
«nder such a power in the army, mo ime could look 
on his house as his own, or think he had a home, 
when soldiers might be thrust into it and mixed 
' with his fiimily at the pleasure of an officer) that 
part of the bill was dropped ; imt there still re- 
mained a clause, when it passed Mdo a law, to 
oblige the several assemblies to provide quarters fat 
the soldiers, fbmisbing them with firing, bedding, 
isandles, small beer or mm, and sundry other arfi- 
cles, at the expense of the several provinces: 9Xit 
this act continued in force when the stamp act was 
repealec^; thon|tb» if obligatory on the assemblies, 
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it equally miUtated against the American principle 
above mentioned^ tliat money is not to be raised on 
Eoi^lish subjects without tbdr consen^. 

The ocdonieSy neverthdessy being pat into high 
good hnmour by the repeal of the stamp act, chose 
to tLVnid a fresh ^pnte upon the other^ it being 
'temporary and soon to expire^ ne?ery as they hoped» 
to rerive again : and in the mean time, they, by m^ 
lions ways, in different colonies, provided for the 
qnartcring of the troops, either by acts of ttidr own 
asaemhUes, without taking notice of the act of par- 
llBment, or by some variety or small diminution, as 
of salt and vinegar, in the supplies required by the 
act ; that what they did might appear a voluntary 
-act of their own, and not done in due obedience to 
an act of parliament, which, according to their 
Ueas of their rights, they thought hard to obey. 

It ndght have been well if the matter had theft 
passed without notice ; but a governor having writ- 
ten home an angry and aggravating letter upon this 
coadnct in the assembly of his province, the outed 
[proposer*] of the stamp act, and his adherents^ 
(then in the opposition) raised such a elamonr 
afl^ost America, as being in rebellion, and agidnst 
those who had been for the repeal of the stamp act, 
as having thereby been encouragers of this supposed 
rebellion-^hat it was thought necessary to enforce' 
tlie quartering act by another act of parliament, 
taking away from the prorince of New York (which 
had been the most ezpiicit in its refusal) all the 
powers of legishition, till it should have complied 
with that act : the news «f which greatly alarmed 

^ Mr. Oeoige GrenviUe. 
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the people efery where in America, us thelangiiAge 
of sncb an act seemed to them to l>e— obey impli- 
citly laws made by the parliament of Great Britain 
to taiae money on you without yonr^ consent, or you 
jihall enjoy no rights or privileges at all. 

At the same time, a person Tatcly ih high office* 
.prcjected the levying more money from America, 
by new duties on various articles of our own ma- 
nufacture (as glass, paper, painters' colours, &c,) 
.4ippointing a new board of customs, and sending 
over a set of commiHsioners, with large salaries, to 
be established at Boston, who were to have the care 
of collecting those duties, which were by the act 
expressly menUoned to be intended for the payment 
of the salaries of governors, judges, and other oiB- 
cers of the crown in America; it beiug a pretty 
general opinion here, that those officers ought not 
to depend on the people there for any part of their 
support. 

It is not my intention to combat this opinion. 
Bat perhaps it may be some satisfaction to your 
readers to know what ideas the Americans have on 
the subject. They say^ then, as to governors, that 
/ they are not like princes' whose posterity have an 
inheritance in the government of a nation, and 
therefore an interest in its prosperity; they are 
generally strangers to the provinces they are sent 
to govern ; have no estate, natural connexion, or 
relation there, to give them an affection for the 
country; that they come only to make money as 
fast as they can; are sometimes men of, vicious 
characters and broken fortunep, sent by a minister 

* Mr. Charles Towmend. 
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merely to get them out of the way ; that as they in- 
tend staying in the country no longer than their 
foremment continues, and purpose to leave no 
teiily behind them, they are apt to be regardless 
of the good-will of the people, and care not what is 
nid or thought of them after they are gone. Their 
dtnation at the same time gives them many oppor- 
tanides of being vexatious ; and they are often so, 
■Mfdthstanding their dependence on the assemblies 
inr all that part of their support that does not 
arise from fees established by law ; but would pro* 
feakly be much more so, if they were to be supported 
Wf msmej drawn from the jieople without their con- 
sent or good-will, which is the professed design of 
this new act : that, if by means of these forced diu 
ties, government is to be supported in America 
irfthout the intervention of the assemblies, their 
assemblies will soon be looked upon as useless ; and 
a governor will not call them, as having nothing to 
hope from their meeting, and perhaps something 
to fear from their inquiries into, and remonstrances 
against, his mal-administration : that thus the 
people will be deprived of their most essential 
rights : that it being (as at present) a governor's 
interest to cultivate the good-will, by promoting 
the nvelfare of the people he governs, can be at- 
tended with no prejudice to the mother-country, 
dnce all the laws he may be prevailed on to give his 
assent to are subject to revision here, and if report- 
ed agidnst by the board of trade, are immediately 
repealed by the crown ; nor dare he pass any law 
contrary to his instructions, as h.'* holds his office 
<ftriing the pleasure of the crown, and his securities 
ir« liable for the penalties of their bondB^ M b& 

>0L. If* E 
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eontrayenes those instractions. Tbi« is what fliej 
say as to goveraon, 

Aa to Judgeif tbey allege, that being appointed 
from hence, and holding their commissionsy not 
during good behaviour, aa in Britain, but daring 
pieatture ; all the weight of interest or influence 
would be thrown into one of the scales (which 
ought to be held even) if the salaries are also to be 
pud out of duties raised upon the people without 
their consent, and independent of their assemblies' 
approbation or disapprobation of the judges' beha*- 
Tloar : that it is true, judges should be free from 
all influence ; and therefore, whencTer government 
here will grant commissions to able and honest 
judges during good behaviour, the assemblies will 
settle permanent and ample salaries on them during 
their commissiohs; but at present they have no 
other means of getting rid of an ignorant or an un- 
just judge (and some of scandalous characters have, 
they say, been sometimes sent them) left, but by 
starving them out. 

I do not suppose these reasonings of theirs will 
appear here to have much weight. I do not pro- 
duce them with an expectation of convincing your 
readers. I relate them merely in pursuance of the 
task I have imposed on myself, to be an impartial 
historian of American facts and opinions. 

The colonists being thus greatly alarmed, as I 
siud before, by the news of the act for abolishing the 
legislature of New Yoric, and the imposition of 
these new duties, professedly for such disagreeable 
purposes, (accompanied by a new set of revenue 
officers, wUh large appointments, which gave strong 
suspicions, that more business of the same kind 
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'was soon to be provided for them, that they might 
earn their salaries) began seriously to consider their 
utuation; and to revolve afresh in their minds 
grievances^ which, from their respect and love for 
this country, they had long borne, and seemed al- 
most willing to forget. They reflected how lightly 
the interest of all America had been estimated 
l^ere, when the interests of a few of the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain happened to have the smaUest 
Qom petition with it : that the whole American peo- 
ple was forbidden the advantage of a direct im- 
portation of wine, oil, and fruit, from Portugal ; 
hot must talce them, loaded with all the expense of 
a voyage, one thousand leagues round about, being 
to be landed fii*st in England, to be re-shippcd for 
America; expenses amounting, in war time, at 
least to thirty pounds per cent, more than otherwise 
they would have been charged with ; and all this 
merely that a few Portugal merchants in London 
may gain a commission on those goods passing 
through their hands : (Portugal merchants, by the 
bye, that can complain loudly of the smallest hard- 
ships laid on their trade by foreigners, and yet even 
in the last year could oppose with all their influence 
ibe giving ease to their fellow-subjects labouring 
under so heavy an oppression \) that on a slight 
complaint of a few Virginia merchants, nine colo- 
nies had been restrsdned from malcing paper-money, 
become absolutely necessary to their internal com- 
merce, from the constant remittance of their gold 
and silver to Britain. But not only the interest of 
a particular body of merchants, but the interest of 
any small body of British tradesmen or art\ftcer9i has 
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been found, fhey say, to oatweigh that of all tBe 
king's subjects in the colonies. There cannot be a 
stronger natural right than that of a man's making* 
tlie best profit he can of the natural produce of his 
lands, provided he does not thereby hurt the state 
in general. Iron is to be found every where in 
America, and beaver is the natural produce of 
that country : hats, and nails, and steel, are wanted 
there as well as here. It is of no importance to the 
common welfare of the empire, whether a subject 
of the king gets his living by making hats on this, 
or on that side of the wat^r. Yet the hatters of 
England have prevailed to obtain an act in their 
own favour, restnuning that manufacture in Ame- 
rica, in lorder to oblige the Americans to send 
their beaver to England to be manufactured, and 
purdiase back, the bats, loaded with the charges of 
a double transportation. In the same manner have 
a few nail-makers, and still a smaller body of steel- 
makers (perhaps there are not half a dozen of these 
lo England), pi'evuled totally to forbid, by an act of 
parliament, the erecting of slitting.mills or steel 
furnaces in America ; that the Americans may be 
obliged to take all their nuls for their buildings, 
and steel for their tools, from these artificers, uq> 
der the same disadvantages. 

Added to these, the Americans remembered the 
act authorising the most cruel insult that perhaps 
was ever offered by one people to another; that of 
emptying our gaols into their settlements : Scotland 
too having within these two years obtained the prL. 
vllege it had not before, of sending its rogues and 
lillaljDsalso to the plantations — I say, reflecting on 
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these things, they said one to another, (their news- 
papers are fnll of such discourses) *^ These people 
are npt content with making a monopoly of "us (for- 
bidding us to trade with any other country of Eu- 
rope, and compelling us to buy every thing €»f them, 
though in many articles we could furnish ourselves 
ten, twenty, and even fifty per cent, cheaper, else- 
where ;) but now they have as good as dec^red 
they have a right to tax us ad libitum, internally 
and externally; and that our constitutions and 
liberties shall all be taken away, if we do not sub* 
mlt to that claim. 

'' They are not content with the high prices at 
which they sell us their goods, but have now begun 
to enhance those prices by new duties ; and by the 
expensive apparatus of a new set of officers, appear 
to intend an augmentation and multiplication of 
those burthens, that shall still be more grievous^ 
us. Our -people have been foolishly fond of their 
superfluous modes and manufactures, to the impo- 
verishing our own country, carrying off all our cash, 
and loading us with debt : they will not suflfer us to 
restrain the luxury of our inhabitants, as they do 
that of their own, by laws : they can make laws to 
discourage or prohibit the importation of French 
superfluities ; but though those of England are as 
ruinous to us as the French ones are to them, if we 
make a law of that kind, they immediately repeal it« 
Thus they get all our money from us by trade ; and 
every profit we can any where make by our fisheries, 
our produce, or our commerce, centres finally with 
them } but this does not satisfy. It la time then to 
take care of oiirselves by the best meaas ia our 
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power. Let us unite in solemn reiolntlon aal 
engagements with and to each other, that we will 
give these new officers as little trouble as posnUe, 
by not consuming tlie British manuftictores on wMdi 
they are to levy the duties. Let us agree to cob* 
sume no more of their expensive gewgaws. Let «8 
live frugally, and let us industriously manulactaie 
what we can for ourselves : thus we shall be aUe 
honourably to discharge the debts we already owe 
them ; and after that, we may be able to keep some 
money in our country, not only for the uses of our 
internal commerce, but for the service of our gia- 
clous sovereign, whenever he shall have occasion 
for it, and think proper to require it of us in the 
old constitutional manner. For notwithstanding 
the reproaches thrown out against us in their publk 
papers and pamphlets, notwithstanding we have 
been reviled in their senate as rebels and traitors, 
we are traly a loyal people. Scotland has had its 
rebellions, and England its plots against the present 
royal family ; but America is untainted with thote 
crimes; there is in it scarce a man, there is not a 
single native of our country, who is not firmly at- 
tached to his king by principle and by affection. 
But a new kind of loyalty seem% to be required of 
us, a loyalty to parliament ; a loyalty that is to 
extend, it is said, to a surrender of all our proper- 
ties, whenever a house of commons, in which there 
is not a single member of our choosing, shall think 
fit to grant them away without our consent, and to 
a patient suffering the loss of our privileges as Eng- 
lishmen, if we cannot submit to make such sur- 
tsender. We were separated too far from Britain 
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bj the ocean, bnt we were united to it by respect 
iud love; so that we could at any time freely 
have spent our liyes and little fortunes in its cause : 
bat this unhappy^ new system of politics tends to 
dissolve those bands of union, and to sever us for 
ever*" 

These are the wild ravings of the at present 
half-distracted Americans. To be sure, no reasons- 
able man in England can approve of such sentl* 
ments, and, as I said before, I do not pretend to 
support or justify them : but I sincerely wish, for 
the Hake of the manufactures and commerce of 
Great Britain, and for the sake of the strength, 
which a firm union with our growing colonies would 
g^ve us, that these people had never been thus need- 
lessly driven out of their senses. 

I am, yours/ &c. 
F. S.» 
# 

CONCERNING THE DISSENSIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

To M, Dubourg, 

London, October 2, ]770< 
I SEB with pleasure that we think pretty much alike 
on the subjects of English America. We of the 
colonies have never insisted that we ought to be 
exempt from contributing to the common expenses 
necessary to isupport the prosperity of the empire : 
we only assert, that having parliaments of our own, 

• F. S. possibly means Franklin's Seal. 
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and not having representatives In that of Great 
Britain, onr parliaments are the only judges of 
what we can and what we onght to contribate in 
this case ; and that the English parliament has do 
right to take our money without oar consult. In 
fact, the British empire is not a single state; it 
comprehends many ; and though the parliament of 
Great Britain has arrogated to itself the povrer of 
taxing the colonies, it has no more right to do so, 
than it has to tax Hanover. We have the same 
king, but not the same legislatures. 

The dispute between the two countries has al- 
ready cost England many millions sterling, which it 
has lost in its commerce, and America has in this 
respect been a proportionable gainer. This com- 
merce consisted principally of superfluities ; objects 
of luxury and fashion, which we can well do with- 
out; and the resolution we have formed, of import- 
ing no more till our grievances are redressed, has 
enabled many of our infant manufactures to take 
root ; and it will not be easy to make our people 
abandon them in future, even should a connexion 
more cordial than ever succeed the present troubles. 
I have indeed no doubt that the parliament of 
England will finally abandon its present pretensions, 
and leave us to the peaceable enjoyment of oar 
rights and privileges. 

B. Franklin. 
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A PRUSSIAN EDICT, ASSUMING CLAIMS 
OVER BRITAIN. 

Dantilc, Sept. 5, 1773. 

We have long wondered here at the supineness of 
the English nation, under the Prussian impositions 
upon its trade entering our port. We did not, till 
lately, know the claims, ancient and modern, that 
hang over that nation ; and therefore could not sus^ 
pect, that it might submit to those impositions 
from a sense of duty, or from principles of equity. 
The following edict, just made public, may, if -se- 
rious, throw some light upon this matter : 

** Frederick, by the grace of God, king of 
Prussia, &c. &c. &c. to all present and to come^ 
health. The peace now enjoyed throughout our 
dominions having afforded us leisure to apply our- 
selves to the regulation of commerce, the improve- 
ment of our finances, and at the same time the 
easing our domettic subjects in their taxes : for 
these causes, and other good considerat4ons us 
thereunto moving, we hereby make known, that^ 
alter having deliberated these affairs in our coun^ 
cil, present our dear brothers, and other great 
officers of the state, members of the same; we^ 
of our certain knowledge, foil power, and autho* 
rity royal^ have made and issued this present edicts 

** Whereas it is well known to all the world, 
that the first Qerman settlements made in the islamd 
of Britain, were by colonies of people, subjects to 
our renowned ducal ancestors, and drawn from their 
dominions, under the conduct of Uengist, Uorsa^ 

e2 
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Hella, Uffa, Cerdicos, Ida, and others; and that 
tbe said colonies have floarinhed under the protec- 
tion of our august house, foriiges past, hare never 
been emancipated therefrom, and yet have hitherto 
yielded little profit to the same : and whereas we 
ourself have in the last war fought for and defended 
the said colonies against the power of France, and 
thereby enabled them to make conquests from the 
said power in America, for which we have not yet 
received adequate compensation : and whereas it is 
just and expedient that a revenue should be raised 
from the said colonies in Britain towards our indem- 
nification ; and that those who are descendants of our 
ancient subjects, and thence still owe us due obe- 
dience, should contribute to the replenishing of our 
royal coffers : (as they must have done, had th^r 
ancestors remained in the territories now to us a^ 
pertaining) we do therefore hereby ordain and com- 
mand, that from and after the date of these pre- 
sents, there shall be levied and pidd to our officers 
of the customs, on all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dizes, and on all gr^n and other produce of tbe 
earth, exported from the said island of Britun, and 
on all goods of whatever kind imported into tbe 
same, a duty of four and a half per cent, ad valorem, 
for the use of us and our successors. And that the 
s^id duty may more effectually be collected, we do 
hereby ordain, that all ships or vessels bound from 
Great Britain to any other part of the world, or 
from any other part of the world to Great Britdn, 
shall, in their respective voyages, touch at our port 
of Koningsberg, there to be unladen, searched, and 
chariged with the said duties. 
** And whereas there hath been, from time to 
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I time, discovered in the said island of Great Britain, 
( bf our colonists there, many mines or beds olf tron- 
{ stone ; and sundr/ subjects of our ancient domi* 
f nion, skilfnl in converting the said stone into metal, 
I have iif time past transported themselves thithqr, 
I carrying with them and communicating that art ; 
! and the inhabitants of the said island, presuming 
that they had a natural right to maite the best use 
they could of the natural productions of their coun- 
try, for their own benefit, have not only buiit fur« 
I naces for smelting the said stone into iron, but have 
erected plating-forges, slitting-mills, and steel-fur« 
naces, for the more convenient manufacturing of 
the same, thereby endangering a diminution of the 
said manufacture in our ancient dominion ; we do 
therefore hereby farther ordain, that, from and 
after the date hereof, no mill or other engine for. 
slitting or rolling of iron, or any plating-forge to 
work with a tilt«hammer, or any furnace for ma- 
king steel, shall be erected or continued in the 
sidd island of Great Britain : and the lord lieute-> 
nant of every county in the said Island is hereby 
commanded, On information of any such erection 
within his county, to order, and by force to cause 
the same to be abated and destroyed, as he shall 
answer the neglect thereof to us at his peril. Btit 
we are nevertheless graciously pleased to permit the 
inhabitants of the said island .to transport .their 
iron into Prussia, there to be manufactured, and to 
them returned, they paying our Prussian subjects 
for the workmanship, with all the costs of commis- 
sion, freight, and risk, coming and returning ; any. 
thing herein contained to the contrary not with*, 
standing. 
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'' We do not, however, think fit to extend tUl 
^ our indulgence to the article of wool; but meanifll 
to encourage not only the manufacturing of wooUea 
doth, but also the raising of wool in our aodent 
dominions, and to prevent both, as much as may 
be, in our s£ud island, we do hereby absolutely for- 
bid the transportation of wool from thence even to 
the mother-country, Prussia : and that those island- 
ers may be faither and more effectually restnuned 
in making any advantage of their own wool, in the 
way of manufacture, we command, that none shall 
be carried out of one country into another; nor 
shall any worsted, bay, or woollen-yam, ctoth, 
says, baize, kerseys, serges, frizes, druggets, cloth- 
serges, shalloons, or any other drapery stuffs or 
woollen manufactures whatsoever, made up or 
mixed with wool in any of the said counties, be car- 
ried into any other county, or be water-borne even 
across the smallest river or creek, on penalty of 
forfeiture of the same, together with the boats, car- 
riages, horses, &c. that shall be employed in re- 
moving them. Nevertheless, our loving subjects 
there are hereby permitted (if they think proper) to 
use all their wool as manure, for the improvement 
of their lands. 

" And whereas the art and mystery of making 
hois hath arrived at great perfection in Prussia^ 
and the making of hats by our remoter subjects 
ought to be as much as possible restrained : and 
forasmuch as the islanders before mentioned, being 
in possession of wool, beaver, and other furs, have 
presumptuously conceived they had a right to make 
some advantage thereof, by manufacturing the same 
into hats^ to the prejudice of our domestic manu- 
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factnre: we do therefore hereby strictly command 
and ordain^ that do hats or felts whatsoever, dyed 
or uodyedy finished or unfinished, shall be loadeu 
-or put into or upon any vessel, cart, carriage, or 
horse, to be transported or conveyed out of one 
county in the said island into another county, or to 
any other place whatsoever, by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, on pain of forfeiting the same, 
with a penalty of five hundred pounds sterling for 
every offence. Nor shall any hat-maker in any of 
the s^d counties employ more than two appren- 
tices, on penalty of 'five pounds sterling per month ; 
we. intending hereby that such hat-makers, being scr 
restrained, both in the production and sale of their 
commodity, may find no advantage in continuing 
their business. But, lest the said islanders should 
suffer inconveniency by the want of hats, we are 
farther graciously pleased to permit tfiem to send 
their beaver furs to Prussia, and we also permit hats 
made thereof to be exported from Prussia to Britain ; 
the people thus favoured to pay all costs and charges 
of manufacturing, interest, commission to our, mer- 
cliants, insurance and freight going and returning, 
as in the case of iron. 

*' And lastly, being willing farther to favour our 
said colonies in Britain, we do hereby also ordain 
and command, that all the thieves, highway and 
street robbers, housebreakers, forgers, murderers, 
s^hI — tes, and ^llains of every denomination, who 
have forfeited their lives to the law in Prussia, but 
whom we, in our great clemency, do not think fit 
here to hang, shall be emptied out of our gaols into 
the said island of Great Britain, for the better 
peopling of that country. 
*' We flatter ourselves^ that these our royal regu* 
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lations and commands will be thought ^'cw/ and red* 
wnable by onr mncb-favonred coleuists in B^gland ; 
the said regulations being copied from their coatnte* 
of 10 and U Will. III. c. 10.--5 Geo. U. c. 22. — 
23 Geo..n. c. 29.—4 Geo. 1. c. U. and from other 
eqnitable laws made by their parliaments, or from 
Instmctions given by their princes, or from resolu- 
tions of both houses, entered into for the good go- 
vernment of their own colonies in Ireland and Ame- 
rica. 

** And all persons in the said island are hereby 
cautioned, not to oppose in any wise the execution 
of this our edict, or any part thereof, such opposi- 
tion being high-treason ; of which all who are sas- 
pected, shall be transported in fetters from Britain 
to Prussia, there to be tried and executed according 
to the Prussian law. 

*' Such is our pleasure. 

'< Giren at Potsdam, this twenty.fifth day of the 
mouth of August, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-three, and in the thirty-third year 
of our reign. 

" By the king, in his council. 

" RECHTM^SSIG, Sec." 

. Some take this edict to be merely one of the king's 
Jetup d* esprit : others suppose, it serious, and. that 
he means a quarrel with England: but all here 
think the assertion it concludes with, ''that these 
regulations are copied from acts of the English par- 
liament respecting their colonies," a very iojuiioos 
one ; it being impossible to believe, that a people ' 
distinguished for their love of liberty ; a nation so 
wlse^ so liberal in its sentiments,soJu8t and equitable 
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towards its neighbours, should, from mean and 
iDJudidons views of petty immediate profit, treat its 
own children in a manner «o arbitrary and tyran- 
nical! 

RULES FOR REDUCING A GREAT EMPIRE 
TO A SMALL ONE, PRESENTED TO A 
LATE MINISTER, WHEN HE ENTERED 
UPON HIS ADMINISTRATION.* 

An* ancient sage valued himself upon this, that 
though he could not fiddle, he knew how to make a 
great city of a little one. The science that I, a mo* 
dern simpleton, am about to communicate, is the 
very reverse. 

I address myself to all ministers, who have the 
management of extensive dominions, which, from 
their very greatness are become troublesome to go- 
vern — because the multiplicity of their affairs leaves 
no time for fiddling. 

I. In the first place, gentlemen, you are to consi- 
der, that a great empire, like a great cake, is most 
easily diminished at the edges. Turn yonr attention 
therefore first to your remotest provinces ; that, as 
yon get rid of them, the next may follow 4n order. 

II, That the possibility of this separation may al- 
ways exist, take special care the provinces are never 
incorporated with the mother country s that they do 
not enjoy the same common rights, the same privi- 

• The minister sUuded to was the earl of Hillsborough, 
ftnd the period of the supposed presentation of the paper » 
1774. 
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leges in commerce, and that they are governed ^7 
severer laws, all of your enacting, without allowing 
them any share in the choice of the legislators. By 
carefully making and preserving such distinctions, 
you will (to keep to my simile of the cake) act like 
a wise gingerbread-baker ; who, to facilitate a di- 
vision, cuts his dough half through in those places, 
where, when baked, he would have it broken to 
pieces. 

in. Those remote provinces have perhaps been 
acquired, purchased, or conquered, at the sole ex- 
pense of the settlers or their ancestoi'S, without the 
aid of the mother-country. IC this should happen 
to increase her strength, by their growing numbers, 
ready to join in -her wars ; her commerce, by their 
growing demand for her manufactures ; or her naval 
power, by greater employment for her ships and sea* 
men ; they may probably suppose some merit in thls» 
and that it entitles them to some favour : yon are 
therefore io forget U all, or resent it, as if they had 
done you injui7. If they happen to be zealous 
Whigs, friends of liberty, nurtured in revolution 
principles ; remember all that to their prejudice^ 
and contrive to punish it : for such principles, after 
a revolution is thoroughly established, are of no 
more use ; they are even odious and abominable. 

IV. However peaceably your, colonies have sub- 
mitted to your government, shown their affection to- 
your interests, and patiently borne their grievances, 
you are to suppose them always inclined to revolt, 
and treat them accordingly. Quarter troops among 
them, who, by their insolence, may provoke the 
rising of mobs, and by their bullets and bayonets 
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^suppress them. By this means, like the husband 
who uses his wife ill from suspicion, you may in 
time convert your suspicions into realities. • 

V. Remote provinces must have governors and 
judges, to represent the royal person, and execute 
jevery where the delegated parts of bis office and 
authority. You, ministers, know, that much of the 
strength of government depends on the opinion of 
the people, and much of that opinion on the choice 
of rulers', placed immediately over them. If you 
send them wise and good men for governors, who 
study the interest of the colonists, and ad^^ance their 
prosperity; they will think their king wise and 
good, and that he wishes the welfare of Iiis sub- 
jects. If you send them learned and upright men 
for judges, they will think him a lover of justice. 
This may attach your provinces more to his govern- 
ment. You are therefore to be careful who you 
recommend for those offices. — If you can And prodi- 
gals who have ruined their fortunes, broken game- 
sters or stock-jobbers, these may do well as go- 
vernors, for they will probably be rapacious, and 
provoke the people by their extortions. Wrangling 
proctors and pettifogging lawyers too are not amiss i 
for they will be for ever disputing and quarrelling 
with their little parliaments. If withal they should 
be ignorant, wrong-headed, and insolent, so much 
the better. Attorneys' clerks, and Newgate so- 
licitors will do for chief justices, especially if they 
hold their places during your pleasure ;*— and all 
will contribute to impress those ideas of your go- 
vernment, that are proper for a people you would 
wish to renounce it. 

VI, To confirm these impressionsj and strike 
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them deeper, whenever the iDjnred come to the c»> \\ 

pital with complaints of mal-administration, oppres- ^ 

siOD, or injustice, punish such tuiton with long de- it 

lay, enormous expense, and a final jadgment in fa- I 

Tonr of the oppressor. This will have an admirable if 

effect evei7 way. The trouble of future complainti i^ 

will be prevented, and governors and judges will be s 

encouraged to farther a^ts of oppression and injra- 4 

tice, and thence the people may become more disaf- K 

fected, and at length desperate. r 

VI i. When such governors have crammed their 4 

coffers, and made themseh'es so odious to the people, s 

that they can no longer remain among them with k 

safety to their persons, recall and reward them with i 

pensions. You may make them baronets too, if that \\ 

respectable order should not think fit to resent it. \ 

All will contribute to encourage new govemon is { 

the same practice, and make the supreme goverft* \ 

ment detestable. \ 

Vlll. If, when you are engaged in war, your 00- \ 
lonies should vie in liberal aids of men and money 1 
against the common enemy, upon your simple req^ ^1 
sition, and give far beyond their abilities, — reflect, 1 
that a penny taken from them by your power ii |> 
more honourable to you than a pound presented b]f 1; 
their benevolence ; despise therefore their voluiUar$ 1 
grants y and resolve to harass them with novel taxes* 
— ^They will probably complain to your parliament, 
that they are taxed by a body in which they have no 
representative, and that this is contrary to common 
right. They will petition for redress. Let the par- 
liament flout their claims, reject their petitions, r^ ; 
fuse even to suffer the reading of them, and treat 
Che petitioners with the utmost contempt. Nothing ■ 
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can have a better effect in producing the alienation 
fyroposed ; for though many can forgive injuries^ 
none ever forgave contempt. 

IX. In laying these taxes, never regard the heavjf 
hmrthena those remote people already undergo, in 
defending their own frontiers, supporting their own 
provincial government, making new roads, build- 
ings bridges, churches, and other public edifices,. 
^hich in old countries have been done to your hands 
by yonr ancestors, but which occasion constant calls 
and demands on the purses of a new people.-~For- 
get the restridnt you lay on their trade for your own 
benefit, and the advantage a monopoly of this trade 
gives your exacting merchants. Think nothing of 
the wealth those merchants and your manufacturers 
acquire by the colony commerce, their increased 
■ability thereby to pay taxes at home, their accumu- 
latingy in the price of their commodities, most of 
those taxes, and so levying them from their con- 
. 'Snming customers : all this, and the employment 
and support of thousands of your poor by the coIo-' 
nists, yon are entirely to forget. But remember to 
make your arbitrary tax more grievous to your pro- 
vinces by public declarations, importing that your 
power of taxing them has no limits; so that when 
you take fi'om them without their consent a shilling 
in the pound, you have a clear right to the other 
nineteen. This will probably weaken every idea of 
security in their property, and convince them, that 
under such a government they have nothing they can 
call their own ; which can scarce fiEul of producing 
the happiest consequences ! 

X. Possibly indeed some of tbepi might still com- 
-lort themselves, and say, " though we have no pro- 
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perty, we haVe yet somethiog left^hat is valaal>ie 
we have constitutional /t6er/y, both of person i 
conscience. This king, these lords; and these cob 
mons, who, it seems, are tooYemote from us to km 
us and feel for us, cannot take from us our Aabeti 
corpus right, or our right of trial by a jury of osr 
nrighbours : they cannot deprive us of the exerds 
of our religion, adter oar ecclesiastical constitutioo, 
and compel us to l>e papists if they please, or Ma 
homctans." To annihilate this comfort, begin by 
laws to perplex their commerce with infinite regnia- 
tio(is, impossible to be remembered and observed : 
ordain seizures of their property for every £ulare, 
take away the trial of such property by jury, and 
give it to arbitrary judges of your own appointing, 
and of the lowest characters in the country, whose 
salaries and emoluments are to arise out of the da- 
ties or condemnations, and whose appointments are 
during pleasure. Then let there be a formal decla* 
ration of both houses, that opposition to your edicts 
is treason, and that persons suspected of treason in 
the provinces may, according to some obsolete law, 
be seized and sent to the metropolis of the empire 
for trial ; and pass an act, that those there charged 
with certain other offences shall be sent away io 
chains from their friends and country, to be tried is 
the same manner for felony. Then erect a new coort 
of inquisition among them, accompanied by as 
armed force, with instructions to transport aU such 
suspected persons, to be ruined by the expense, if 
they bring over eridences to prove their inno- 
cence, or be found guilty and hanged, if they cannot 
afford it. And lest the people should think yon cao- 
uot possibly go any farther, pass another soleian do* 
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«laratory act, *' that king, lords, and commons had, 

ihavc, and of right ought to have, foU power and au- 

flthority to make statutes of sufficient force and va» 

iiidity to bind the unrepresented provinces to all cases 

fwhatsoever" This will include spiritual with tem- 

iporaly and taken together, must operate wonder* 

I fully to your purpose, by convincing them, that they 

I are at present under a power, something like that 

I spoken of in the Scriptures, which cannot only kill 

their bodies, but damn their souls to all eternity^ 

by compelling them, if it pleases, to worship the 

devil. 

XI. To make your taxes more odious, and more 
, likely to procure resistance, send from the capital a 
t board of officers to superintend the collection, com- 
I posed of the most indiscreet, ill-bred, and insolent 
I you can find. Let these have large salaries out of 
I the extorted revenue, and live in open grating 
I luxury upon the sweat and blood of the industrious, 
I -whom they are to worry continually with groundless 
I and expensive prosecutions, l>efore the above-men- 
t tloncd arbitrary revenue-judges ; all at the cost of 
I the party prosecuted, though acquitted, because the 
I king is to pay no costs. Let these men, l)y yonr 
I order, be exempted from all the common taxes and 
burthens of the province, though they and their 
property jire protected by its laws. If any revenue^ 
officers are'suspected of the least tenderness for the 
people, discard them. If others are justly com- 
plained of, protect and reward them. If any of the 
under officers behave so as to provoke the people to 
drub them, promote those to better offices : this 
wiU encourage others to procure for themselves sncb 
profitable drubbings, by multiplying and enlarging 




ttou ot jQE'iice, wnere it miiy ne 
ply none of it to that defence, ) 
U is not neceijsary, in nugmenl 
sioDS to every goremor who ha: 
•elfbyhU euuiityto the peopi 
ting Ihcm to their sovereign. 1 
pa; it more unwillingly, and be 
with tbote that collect it, aud tl 
nho will quarrel again with the 
tribute to yoar own purpose, ol 
of your government. 

XIII. If the peopte of any pn 
castomed to luppcrl their mm , 
to BiUiifaction, you are to appr 
femora and judges may be t 
treat the people kindly, and 
This is another reason for app 
venue Id larger lalariea 10 sach | 
gtven, ai their commissions a 
tore only, forbidding tbeoi to t 
their pronnces ; that thus the 
hope any liindnesi froui thei 
aown cases) any justice from 1 
the mooey, thus misapplied iu 
tOTted from all, probably all n 
plieatloii. 

XIV. If the parliaments of; 
due to claim rights, or comp 
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tratioD, order them to be harassed with repeated 
dissolutions. If the same men are continually re- 
turned by new elections, adjourn their meetings to 
Bome country village, where they cannot be accom- 
modated, and there keep them during pleasure ; for 
this, yoD know, is your prerogative, and an excel- 
lent one it is, as you may manage it, to promote 
discontents among the people, diminish their re- 
spect, and increase their disaffection. 

XV. Convert the brave honest officers of your 
natf^ into pimping tide-waiters and colony officers 
of the customs. Let those who in time of war 
foagbt gallantly in defence of the commerce of their 
coimtrymen, in peace be taught to prey upon it. 
Let them learn to be corrupted by great and real 
smugglers ; but, to show their diligence, scour with 
armed boats every bay, harbour, river, creek, cove, 
or nook, throughout the coast of your colonies; 
stop and detain every coaster, every wood-boat, 
every fisherman; tumble their cargoes and even 
their ballast inside out and upside down ; and if a 
pennyworth of pins is found unentered, let the 
whole be seized and confiscated. Thus shall the 
trade of your colonists suffer more from their 
friends in time of peace than it did from their 
enemies in war. Then let these boats' crews land 
npon every farm in their way, rob their orchards, 
steal their pigs and poultry, and insult the in- 
habitants. If the injured and exasperated farmers, 
unable to procure other justice, should attack the 
Aggressors, drub them, and bum their boats, you 
^^re to call this high treason and rebellion, order 
'^eets and armies into their country, and threaten 
^o ^uurry all the offenders thi'ee. thousand miles to 
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be hanged, drawn, and quartered. — O! this will 
work admirably ! 

XVI. If yoa are told of discontenii in your oolo* 
Dies, never belieTe that they are getteral, or that 
you have given occasion for them ; therefore do 
not thiulc of applying any remedy, or of changing 
any offensive measure. Redress no grievance, lest 
they should be lencouraged to demand the redress 
of some other grievance. Grant no reqnest that is 
just and reasonable, lest they should make another 
that is unreasonable. Take all your informatioos 
of the state of the colonies from your govemora 
and officers in enmity with them. Encourage and 
reward these leasing-makers, secrete their ljin% 
accusations lest they should be confuted, but act 
upon them as the clearest evidence; and beliete 
nothing you hear from the friends of the pec^ile. 
Suppose all their complaints to be invented and 
promoted by a few factious demagogues, whom if 
you could catch and hang, all would be quiet 
Catch and hang a few of them accordingly, and the 
blood of the mcirtyrs shall work miracles in favoor 
of your purpose. 

XVII. If you see rival nations rejoicing at the 
prospect of your disunion with your provinces, and 
endeavouring to promote it ; if they translate, pub- 
lish, and applaud all the complaints of your dis* 
contented colonists, at the same time privately sti- 
mulating you to severer measures; let not that 
alarm or offend you. Why should it, since yon all 
mean the same thing ? 

XVIII. If any colony should at their oum charge 
erect a fortress^ to secure their pwt agidnst the 
fleets of a foreign enemy, get yonr goyemor to be* 
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tray that foi*tress into your hands. Nerer think of 
paying .what it cost the country, for that would 
look, at least) like some regard for justice; bi|t 
IjUha it into a citadel, to awe the inhabitants and 
curb their commerce. If they should have lodged 
in snch fortress the very arms they bought and 
ni^ to aid you in your conquests, seize them all ; 
it will provoke like ingratitude added to robbery. 
One admirable effect of these operations will be to 
discourage every other colony from erecting such 
defences, and so their and your enemies may more 
easily invade them, to the great- disgrace of your 
government, and of course the furtherance of your 
project. 

XIX. Send armies into their country, under pre. 
teoce of protecting the inhabitants; but, instead of 
garrisoning the forts on their frontiers with those 
troops, to prevent incursions, demolish those forts, 
and order the troops into, the heart of the country, 
that the savages may be encouraged to attack the 
frontiers, and that the troops may be protected by 
the inhabitants: this will seem to proceed from 
your ili'tvili or your ignorance, and contribute far* 
ther to produce and strengthen an opinion among 
them, that you are no longer fit to govern them. . 
< XX. tiastly, invest the general of your army 
in the provinces with great and unconstitutional 
powers, and free him from the control of even 
your own civil governors. Let him have troops 
enough under his command, with all the fortresses 
in bis possession, and who knows but (lilte some 
provincial generals in the Roman empire, and en- 
eonraged by tlie universal discontent you have pro- 
dncedj be may take it into his head to set up for 

VOL. II. F 
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liimflelf ? If he should, and yon tave carefally 
practised these few ezcellenc rales of luiu^, take 
my word for it, all the provinces will immediatdy 
Join him ; and you will that day (if you have not 
done it sooner) get rid of the trouble of govemitig 
them, and all the plagues attending their ^com- 
merce and connexion, from thenceforth and for 
ever. 

ON SENDING FELONS TO AMERICA. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, 

Sir, 
We may all remember the time when our mother 
country, as a mark of her parental tenderness, 
emptied her gaols into our habitations, for tJke 
better peopling, as she expressed it, of the coio^ 
niea. It is certain that no due returns have yet 
been made for these valuable consignments. We 
are therefore much in her debt on that account ; 
and as she is of late clamorous for the payment of 
all we owe her, and some of our debts are of a 
kind not so easily discharged, I am for doing,- how- 
ever, vvhat is in our power : it Will show our good- 
will as to the rest. The felons she planted among 
us have produced such an amazing increase, that 
we are now enabled to make ample remittance in 
the same commodity: and since the wheelbarrow 
law is not found effectually to reform them, tod 
many of our vessels are idle, through her restndnts 
on our trade, 'why should we not employ those ves* 
Sfels in transporting the felons to Britain ? 
> I was led into this thought by perusing the copy 
of a petition to parliament, which felb lately by 
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aeddeot into my bands. It has no date, bnt I con* 
jectnre, from some circumstBDces, that it must 
have been about the year 1767 or 1768. (It seems, 
if presented, it had no effect, since the act passed*) 
I imagine it may not be unacceptable to your 
readers, and therefore transcribe it for your paper; 
viz. . . 

To the Honourable the KnighiSf CitizenSf and Bur* 
ge»9e9 €f Great Britain, in Parliament atiembled^ 

The Petition of B. F., Agent for the Province of 

Pennsylvania, 

HOST HUMBLY SHOWBTH ; 

That the transporting of felons from England to 
the plantations in America b and hath long been a 
great grievance to the said plantations in generaL 
. That the said felons, being landed in America, 
not only continue their evil practices, to the ao* 
Doyanoe of his majesty's good subjects there, but 
contribute greatly to corrupt the morals of the 
servants and poorer people among whom they are 
mixed. 

That many of the said felons escape from the 
servitude to which they were destined into ^ other 
colonies, where their condition is not known; 
and, wandering at large from one populous town to 
another, commit many burglaries, robberies, and 
murders, to the great terror of the people, and 
occasioning heavy charges for apprehending and se* 
curing such felons, and bringing them to justice^ 

That your petitioner humbly conceives the easing 
one part of the British dominions of their felons by 
llurthening another pact with the same felons, can- 
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D0( increase the common happiness of his ma- 
Jestys subjects, and that therefore the trouble and 
expense of transporting them is upon the whole 
altogether useless. 

That your petitioner, nevertheless, observes with 
extreme concern, in the votes of Friday last, that 
leave is given to bring in a bill for extending to 
Scotland the act made in the fourth year of the 
reign of King George the First ; whereby the afore- 
said grievances are, as he understands, to be greatly 
increased, by allowing Scotland also to transport Us 
felons to America. 

Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays, in be- 
half of Pennsylvania, and the other plantations in 
America, that the house would take the premises 
into consideration, and in their great wisdom and 
goodness repeal all aces, and clauses of acts, for 
transporting of felons ;'or if this may not at pre- 
sent be done, that they would at least reject the 
proposed bill for extending the said acts to Scot« 
land ; or if it be thought fit to allow of such ex- 
tension, that then the said extension may be carried 
farther, and the plantations be also, by an equitable 
clause ill the same bill,-pei-mitted to transport their 
felons to Scotland. 

. < And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall 
pray, &c. 

The petition, I am informed, was not received, 
and the act passed. 

On second thoughts, I am of opinion, that besides 
employing 6ur own. vessels, as above proposed, 
eve^7 English ship arriving in our ports with goods 
for sale should be obliged to give bond, before she 
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is permitted to trade, engaging that she will curry 
back to Britain one felon for every fifty tons of her 
hurthen. Thus we shall not only discharge sooner 
our debts, but furnish our old friends with the 
means of better peopling, and with more expe- 
dition, their promising new colony of Botany Bay. 

I am yours, &c. 

xV* ^« 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, SPAIN, HOLLAND, SAXONY, 
AND AMERICA.* 

Britain, Sister of Spain, I have a favour to ask 
of you. My subjects in America are disobedient, 
and I am about to chastise them ; I beg you will 
not furnish them with any arms or ammunition. . 

Spain. Have you forgotten, then, that when my 
subjects in the Low Countries rebelled against me, 
you not only furnished them with military stores, 
but joined them with an army and a fleet ? I won- 
der how you can have the impudence to ask such a 
favour of me, or the folly to expect it ! 

Britain, You, my dear sister France, will surely 
hot refuse me this favour. 

France, Did you not assist my rebel Huguenot's 
with a fleet and an army ^XRochelle? And have 
you not lately aided privately my rebel subjects in 



A political squib, written by Dr. Franklin, fhorUy 
his arrival in France as commissioner plenipotentiary 
WJD Che United States of America* 
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Corsica ? And do yon not at this Instant keep tiieir 
chief pensioned and readr to head a fresh revolt 
there; whenever you can nnd or make an opportu- 
nity ? Dear sister, yon must he a little silly. 

Britain, Honest Holland/ yon see it is remem- 
bered that I was once your friend ; yon will there- 
fore be mine on this occasion. I know, indeed, 
yon are accustomed to smuggle with those rebels of 
mine. I will wink at that; sell them as mncb tea 
as yon please to enervate the rascals, since tbey^ 
wiH not take it of me ; but for God's sake doai 
supply them with any arms ! 

Holland, lis true yon assisted me against PMlipt 
my tyrant of Spain ; but have I not since assbted 
you against one of your tyrants,* and enabled yon 
to expel him ? Surely that account, as we mer- 
chants say, is balanced, and I am nothing in yont 
debt : I have, indeed, some complaints against gou, 
for endeavouring to starve me by your naoigation 
actti but being peaceably disposed, I do not quarret 
with you for that. I shall only go on quietly with 
my own business. Trade is my profession ; 'tis all 
I have to subsist on. And let me tell you, I should 
make no scruple (on the pros|)ect of a good market 
for that commodity) even to send my ships to hell, 
and supply the devil with brimstone ; for yon must 
know I can ensure in London against the burning of 
my sails. 

America to Britain. Why you old blood-thirsty 
bully 1 you who have been every where vauntiog 
your own prowess, and defaming the Americans as 

• James the Second* 
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poltroons ! yoo who have boasted of being able to 
march over all their bellies with a single regiment I 
you who by fraud have possessed yourself of their 
strongest fortress, and all the arms they had stored 
up in it ! you who have a disciplined army in their 
country entrenched to the teeth, and provided with 
every thing ! Do you run about begging all Europe 
not to supply these poor people with a little powder 
and shot? Do yon mean then. to fall upon them 
naked and unarmed, and butcher them in cold 
blood ? Is this your courage ? is this your magni^ 
nimity ? 

BriiaiH, Oh! you wicked— Whig — presbyteriao 
—serpent ! have you the impudence to appear be* 
fore me after all your disobedience? Surrender 
immediately all your liberties and properties into 
my hands, or I will cut you to pieces. Was it for 
this, that I planted your. country at so great an ex- 
pense ? that I protected you in your infancy, and 
defended you against all your enemies.? 

America, I shall not surrender my liberty and 
property but with my life. It is not true that my 
country was planted at your expense : your own 
records* refute that falsehood to your face. Nor 

• See the Joiunais of the Houie of Commons, lOtS, 
vis. 

*' Die Veneris, Martii 10, 1649. 

" Whereas the plantations in New England have, by the 
blesung of Alinighty God, had good and prosperous suc- 
cess, ioithotU any public charge to this state, and are noW 
likdy to prove very happy for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel' in those parts, and very beneficial and commodious td 
this kingdom and nation { the commons now assembled In 
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did yon ever afford me a man or a' shilling to defie 
me against the Indians,, the only enemies I I 
upon my own acconnt. Bat when you have ([n; 
relied with all Europe, and drawn me with yotiii 
all yoiir broils, then you value yourself upon pi 
lecting me from the enemies you have made ; 
me. I have no natural cause of difference w 
Spain, France, or Holland, and yet by turns I h 
joined with you in wars iigsunst them all. Y 
would not suffer me to make or keep a separ 
peace with any of them, though I might easily 1m 
done it to great advantage. Does your protect! 
me in those wars give you a right to fleece me? 
so, as I fought for you, as well as yon -for me, 
gives me a proportionable right to fleece jba,- Wl 
think you of an American law to make a monop 
of you and your commerce, as you have done 
your laws, of me and mine ? Content yourself w 

parliament do, for the better advancement of those plai 
tions, and the encouragement of. the planters to proceed 
their undertaking, ordain that all merchandise and go 
that by any merchant, or oth^r person or persons, .wl 
soever, shall be exported out of this kingdom of ibigl) 
hito New England, to be spent, used, or employed the 
or being of the growth of that kingdom, shall be ft 
thence imported hither, or shall be laden or put on board 
any ship or vessel for necessaries in passing to and f 
and all and every the owner or owners thereof, shall 
freed and discharged of and flrom paying and yielding i 
custom, subsidy, taxation,^ imposition, or other duty 
the same, either inward or outward, elUier in this kingd 
oc New England, or in any fiort, haven, creek, or ot 
place whatsoever, until the Jiouse of commons shall ti 
fiirther order therein to the contrary. And all and sini 
lar customers, &c. are to observe this ordet." 
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that mouopoly if you are wise^ and learn justice if 
yoa wonkl be r^pected ! « 

'Britain, Yoo impudent 1) — ^li ! am not I your mo- 
ther country ? Is not tliat a sufficient title to yoor 
respect and obedience ? 

Siupony, Mother country I Hah, hali, hah ! What 
respect have you the front to claim as a mother 
country ? You Icnow that / am your mother coun- 
try, and yet you pay me none. Nay, it is but the 
other day that you hired ruffians* to rob me on the 
highway, f and bum my house ! % For shame I 
Hide your face, and hold your tongue. If you con- 
tinue this conduct, you will mal^e yourself the con- 
tempt of Europe ! 

Britain, O Lord ! where are my friends ? 

France^ Spain, Holland, and Saxony, altogether. 
Friends, believe us, you have none — nor ever wiU 
have any until you mend your manners. How can 
we, who are your neighbours, have any regard for, 
you, or expect any equity from you, sliould your 
power increase, when we see how basely and uur 
justly you have used both your own mother and 
your own children ? 

«Prauijiiis. 

t They entered and raised contributions in Saxony. 
% And they burnt the fine suburbs of Dresden, the capital 
of Saxony. 
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our language imperfectly; were therefore ndtber 
fit for hunters, warriors, or counsellors ; they were 
totally good for nothing. We are however not the 
less obliged by your kind offer, though we decline 
accepting it : ahd to show our grateful sense of it, 
if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen of 
their sons, we will take great care of their educa- 
tion, instruct them in all we know^ and make mm 
jot them." 

- Having frequent occasions to hold public conn- 
cils, they have acquired great order and decency in 
conducting them. The old men sit iu the foremost 
ranks, the warriors in the next, and the women 
and children in the hindmost. The business of the 
"women is to take exact notice of what passes, im- 
print it in their memories, (for they hare no writing) 
and communicate it to their children : they are the 
'records of the council ; and they preserve tradition 
'of the stipulations in treaties a hundred years back, 
"which, when we compare with our writings, we 
always find exact. He that would speak rises : the 
rest observe a profound silence. When he has 
finished and sits down, they leave him five or six 
minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted any 
thing he intended to say, or has any thing to add, 
he may rise again and deliver it. To interrupt 
another, even in common conversation, is reckoned 
highly indecent. How different is this from the 
eonduct of a polite British bouse of commons, where 
scarce a day passes without some confusion, that 
makes the speaker hoarse in calling **^ to brder;"* 
and how different from the mode of conversation in 
many polite companies of Europe, wbere^ if yon de 
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bM ddirer yoar «en(«nce wllh great rapidil;, joa 
are cut off Id the middle of it by the impatient Id- 
qnacit; of those jtm conturse witb, and uerer suf- 
fered to finish it'. . 

"nie politenesa of these sevageB \a coarergation Is 
Indeed carried to escesa, since it does not permit 
them to contradict or deny the (ralh of what is as- 
serted in tlieir presence. By this means ihey la- 
deed STOid disputes; but then it becomes difflcolt 
to liuow their minds, or what impression you mube' 
«pon them. Tbe missionariea nho have attempted 
to convert them, to Cbriatianity, all complun of this 
U one of the great diCBculiIes of iheir lulsslMt. 
Hie Indians hear with palieoce the truths of the 
Ooipel explained to tbeni, and gire iheir usual 
tokens of aascuE and approbation : you would Ihinli 
Ibey were cooriuced : no sncb matter ; it is mere 
drility. 

A Swedish minister, having assembled the chleb 
of the Sasquehauuah ludiaas, made a sennon to 
tbem, acqu^nling them with the principal histori- 
cal facts on which our religion is fouudtd ; sach a» 
tbe fall of onr first parents by eaticg an apple, tbe 
cominijOfChrUt to repair tbe mischief, his miracles 
andraffering, &c. When he had Guisbed, an Indian 
orator stood np to thank him, " What yoo have 
told OS," says he, " is all very good. It is indeed 
bad to eat apples. It is better to make them all 
Into cider. We are much obliged by your kindoeio 
Id coming so far, to tell us those things which yon 
have beard Iroia your mothers. In return, I will 
tell yOD some of tbose we have heard from ours. 
" In tbe beginning, our fathers bt|d only the flnb 
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of animals to subsist on, and if their hunting was 
unsuccessful , they were starving. Two of our young 
hunters having Icilled a deer, made a fire in the 
woods to broil some parts of it. When they were 
about to satisfy their hunger, they beheld a beaiiti- 
fhl young woman descend from the clouds, and seat 
herself on that hill which you see yonder among the 
Blue Mountains. They said to each other. It is i^ 
spirit that perhaps has smelt our broiling venison, 
and wishes to eat of it i^let us offer some to her* 
They presented her with the tongue: she was> 
pleased with the taste of it, and said» Your kind- 
ness shall be rewarded: come to this place after 
thirteen moons, and you shall find something that 
will be of great benefit in nourishing' you and your 
children to the latest generations. They did so; 
and to their surprise, found plants they had never 
seen before; but which, from that ancient time, 
have been constantly cultivated among us, to our 
great advantage. Where her right hand had touched 
the ground, they found maize ; where her left hand 
had touched it, they found kidney-beans ; and where 
her vbackside had sat on it, they found tobacco.'* 
The good missionary, disgusted with this idle tale, 
said, '' What I delivered to you were sacred truths ; 
but what you tell me is mere fable, fiction, and 
falsehood." The Indian, offended, replied, *^ My 
brother, it seems your friends have not done you 
justice in your education ; they have not well in- 
structed you in the rules of common civility. Yqu 
saw that we, who understand and practise those 
rules, believed all your stories ; why do you refuse 
to believe ours ?" 
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When any of them come into our towns, our 
people are apt to crowd round tbem, gaze upon 
them, and incommode them where they desire to 
be private; this they esteem great rudeness, and 
the effect of the want of instroction in the rules of 
eivility and good manners. *' We have," say they, 
'< as much curiosity as yon, and when you come 
into our towns, we wish for opportunities of look* 
ing atyoD; but for this purpose we hide ourselves 
behind bushes, where you are to pass, and never in- 
trude ourselves into your company." 

Their manner of entering one anotiier*s villages 
has likewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in 
travelling strangers to enter a village abruptly, 
without giving notice of their approach : therefore, 
as soon as they arrive within hearing, they stop and 
hollow, remaining there until invited to enter. 
Two old men usually come out to them, and lead 
them in. There is in every village a vacant dwells 
ing, called the strangers' house : here they are 
placed— while the old men go round from hut to 
hut, acquainting the inhabitants that strangers «are 
arrived, who are probably hungry and weary ; and 
«very one sends them what he can spare of victuals, 
and skins to repose "On. When the strangers are 
refreshed, pipes and tobacco are brought ; and then, 
but not before, conversation begins, with inquiries 
who they are, whither bound, what news, &c« and 
it usually ends with offers of service, if the strangers 
have occasion for guides, or any necessaries for con- 
'tinning their journey ; and nothing is exacted for 
the entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as' a 
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pftbcipaj virtue, is practised by private' persons ; of 
wfiich Conrad Weiser, otir interpreter, gave me the 
following instance. He had been naturalized among 
the Six Nations, and spoke well the MohuCk lan- 
guage. In going through the Indian country, ta 
carry a message from otir governor to the couoal at 
Onondaga, h^* called at the habitation of Canas- 
setego, an old acquaintance, who embraced him, 
spread furs for him to sit on, and placed before hioi 
some boiled beans and venison, and mixed some 
rum and water for his drink. When he was well re« 
freshed, and had lighted his pipe, Canassetego began 
to converse with him ; asked how he had fared the 
many years since they had seen each other, whence 
he tlien came, what occasioned the journey, &c« 
Conrad answered all his questions ; and when the 
discourse began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, 
said, ** Conrad, you have lived long * amon§ the 
whke people, and know something of their cus^ 
tofiis ; I have been sometimes at Albany, and have 
observed, that once in seven days they shut up thdr 
shops, and assemble all in the great house ; tell me 
wteit it is for. What do they do there ?" *• They 
meet there," says Conitid, " to hear and learn good 
thinga** ** 1 do not doubt,'* says the Indian, " that 
they tell you so ; they have told me the same : bat 
I doubt the truth of what they say ; and I will teM 
you my reasons. I went lately to Albany to sell my 
skills, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 
You know I used generally to deal with Hans Han* 
SOU; but T was a little inclined this time to try 
some other merchants. However, I called Urat 
upou Hans, and asked him what he would give for 
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beaver. He said he C011I4 not give more than four 
shillings a pound : bat, says he, I cannot talk on 
business now ; this is the day when we meet to- 
gether to learn good thingty and I am going to- the 
meeting. So I thought to myself, since I cannot do 
,any business to-day, I may as well go to the meet- 
ing too ; and I went with him. There stood up a 
man in black, and began to talk to the people very 
■angrily.- I did not understand what he said; bttt 
perceiving that he looked much at me, and at Han- 
son, I imagined he was angry at seeing me there ; 
so I went out, sat down near the house, struck fire, 
and lighted my pipe, waiting till the meeting should 
-break up. I thought too, that the man had men- 
tioned something of beaver ; and I suspected it 
might be the subject of their meeting. So when 
they came out, I accosted my merchant : Well, 
Hans, says I, I hope you have agreed togiv^ more 
than four shillings a pound. No, says he ; I cannot 
give so much— I cannot give more than. three shil- 
lings and sixpence. I then spoke to several other 
dealers, but they all sung the same song — ^three and 
sixpence, three and sixpence. This made it clear 
'to me that my suspicion was right ; and that what- 
ever they pretended of meeting to learn good t/tingt, 
the real purpose was to consult ho\^ to cheat In- 
. dians in the price of beaver. Ckinsider but a little, 
Conrad, and you must be of my opinion. If they 
• met so often to learn good things, they would cer- 
tainly have learned some before this time. But 
they are still ignorant. You knOw our practice. 
' If a white man, in travelling through our country, 
enters one of our cabinsj we all treat him a&Ido 
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you ; we dry him if he is wet, we warm him if he 
is cold, and give him meat and drink, that he may 
allay his thirst and bonger ; and we spread soft fan 
for him to rest and sleep on : we demand nothing 
in return.* Bot if 1 go into a white man's boose at 
Albany, and aslc for victuals and drink, they say. 
Where is yonr money ? and if I have none, they say, 
Get out, you Indian dog. You see they bare not jtX 
learned those little §food thingi, that we need bo 
meetings to be instructed in, beoiuse our motben 
taught them to us when we were children; and 
therefore it is impossible their meedngs should be, 
as they say, for any such purpose, or have any sndi 
effect ; they are only to contrive tke cheating of is- 
4iant in the price of beaver," 

THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA ; BE- 
ING A TRUE DESCRIPTION OF THE IN. 
TEREST AND POLICY OF THAT VAST 
CONTINENT. 

T&ERE is a tradition, that in the planting of New 
England, the first settlers met with many difflcnltiei 
and hardships ; as is generally the case when a d* 

• It is remarkable, that in all ages and oountriea, hospi> 
tallty has been iallowed as the virtue of those whom the d* 
▼lllKd were pleased to call Barbarians. The Greeks eds> 
bvated the Scythians for it; the Saracens possessed h 
eminently t and it is to this day tbe reigning virtue of the 
wild Arabs. St. Paul toO| in the relation of his voyage and 
shipwreck in the island of Meliu, says, " The barbarovs 
people showed us no little kindness ; for they kindled aflr^ 
and receiv^ us every one, because of the present-rain, and 
beoinite of the oold.** 
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vilized people attempt establishing themselves in a 
wilderness conntry. Being pionsly disposed, they 
sought relief from Heaven, by laying their wants - 
and distresses before the Lord, in frequent set days 
of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation and 
discourse on these subjects kept their minds gloomy 
and discontented ; and, like the children of Israel, 
there were many disposed to return to that Egypt 
which persecution had induced them to abandon. 
At length, when it was proposed in the assembly to 
proclaim another fast, a farmer of plain sense rose, 
and remarked that the inconveniences they suffered, 
and concerning which they had so often wearied 
Heaven with their complaints, were not so great as 
they might have expected, and were diminisliing 
every day as the colony strengthened; that the 
earth began to reward their labour, and to furnish 
liberally for ^heir subsistence ; that the seas and 
rivers were found fiiU of fish, the air sweet, the cli<> 
mate healthy ; and, above all, that they were there 
in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and religious : 
he there^re thought, that reflecting and conversing 
on these subjects would be more comfortable, as 
tending more to make them contented with their 
situation ; and that it would l>e more liecoming the 
gratitude they owed to the Divine Being, if, instead 
of a fast, they should proclaim a thanksgiving. Hit 
advice was taken ; and from that day to this they 
bave^ in every year, observed circumstances of pub- 
lic felicity sufficient to furnish employment for a 
thanksgiving day; which is therefore constantly 
ordered, and religipasly observed. 

I see ilk the public newspapers of different statef 
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freqoent complaints of hard times , deadnest itf' trader 
scarcity of money y &c. &c. It is not my intentioD 
to assert or maiutiun that these complaints are a- 
tirely withoat foundation. There can be no coontry 
or nation existing, in which there will not be some 
people so circumstanced, as to find it hard to giun 
a livelihood ; people who are not in the way of any 
profitable trade, and with whom money is scarce, 
.because they have nothing to give in exchange for 
-it : and it is always in the power of a small number 
to make a great clamour. But let us take a cool 
.view of the general state of our affairs, and perhaps 
the prospect will appear less gloomy than has been 
imagined. 

The great business of the continent is agriculture. 
For one- artisan, or merchant, I suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their, own fertile lands, from whence 
many of them draw not only food necessary for 
their subsistence, bat the materials of their clothing, 
so as to need very few foreign supplies ; while they 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby 
wealth is gradually accumulated. Such has been 
the goodness of Divine Providence to these regions, 
and so favourable the climate, that since the three 
or four years of hardship in the first settlement of 
our fathers here^ a famliie or scarcity has never 
been heard of amongst us : on the contrary, though 
4Bome years may have been more, and others less 
plentiful, there has always been provision enough for 
ourselves, and a quantity to spare for ezportatioD : 
and although the crops of last year were generally 
good, never was the farmer better paid for the part 
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he can spare commerce, as the published price cur- 
rents abundantly testify. The lands he possesses 
are also continually rising in value with the increase 
oi population ; and, on the whole, he is enabled to 
give such good wages to those who work for him,' 
that all who are acquainted with the old world 
must agree, that in no part of it are the labouring 
poor so generally well fed, well clothed, well 
lodged, and well paid, as in the United States of 
America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since the re* 
volntion, the owners of houses and lots of ground 
bave had their interest vastly augmented in value ; 
rents have risen to an astonishing height, and 
thence encouragement to increase building, wliich 
gives employment to an abundance of workmen, as 
does also the increased luxury and splendour of 
living of the inhabitants, thus made richer. These 
workmen all demand and obtain much higher wages 
than any other part of the world would afford them, 
and are paid in ready money. This rank of people 
therefore do not, or ought nor, to complain of hard 
times ; and they make a very considerable part of 
the city inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of cer- 
tainty ; but I have not heard that the labour of the 
valuable race of men employed in them is worse 
paid, or that they meet with less success, than be- 
fore the revolution. The whalemen indeed have 
been deprived of one market for their oil; but 
another, I hear, is opening for them, which it is 
hoped may be equally advantageous ; and the de- 
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maud is constantly increasing for their spermaceti 
candles, which therefore bear a miidi higher price 
than formerly. 

• There remain the merchants and shoplseeperg. 
Of these, thoagh they make bat a small part of the 
whole nation, the number is considerable, too great 
indeed for the bosioess they are employed in ; for 
the consumption of goods in every country has its 
limits ; the faculties of the people, that is, thdr 
ability to buy and pay, being equal only to a cer- 
tain quantity of merchandize; If merchants ealcn- 
late amiss on this proportion, and Import too 
much, they will of course find the salie doll for the 
overplus, and some of them will say that trade lan- 
gnishes. They should, and doubtless will, grow 
wiser by experience, and import less. If too many 
artificers in town, and formers from the coantryi 
flattering themselves with the idea of leading easier 
lives, turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity 
of that business divided among them all may ailbrd 
too small a share for each, and occasion cempbdnts 
that trading is dead ; these may also suppose, that 
it is owing to scarcity of money, while, in fact, it is 
not so much from the fewness of buyers, as from 
the excessive number of sellers, that the roisddef 
arises ; and if every shopkeeping farmer and me* 
chanic would return to the use of his plough and 
working tools, there would remain of widows, and 
other women, shopkeepers sufficient for the basl« 
ness, which might then afford them a comfortabls 
maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various parH 
of Europe, and observed how small Is the proper* 
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tiOD of people in affluence or ea»y circumstances 
there, compared mth those in poverty and misery ; 
the few rich and haughty landlords, the multitude 
of poor, abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying tenants, 
and half paid and half-starved ragged labourers; 
and views here the happy mediocrity that so gene- 
rally prevails throughout these states, where the 
cultivator works for himself, and supports his fa* 
mily in decent plenty — will, methinks, see abundant 
reason to bless Divine Providence for the evident 
and great difference in our favour, and be convinced, 
that DO nation known to us enjoys a greater share 
of human felicity. 

It is true, that in some of the states there are 
parties and discords ; but let us look back, and ask 
if we were ever without them ? Such will exist 
wherever there is liberty ; and perhaps they help to 
preserve it. By the^ollision of different sentiments, 
sparlu of truth are struck out, and political light Is 
obtained. The different factions, which at present 
^Tide us, aim all at the public good : the differ* 
ences are only about the various modes of promoting 
it. Tlungs, actions, measures, and objects of all 
kinds, present themselves to the minds of men in 
snch a variety of lights, that it is not possible we 
should all think alike at the same time on every 
subject, when hardly the same man retains at all 
times the same ideas of it. Parties are therefore 
the common lot of humanity ; and ours are by no 
means more mischievous or less beneficial than 
those of other countries, nations, and ages, enjoy-^ 
ing in the same degree the great blessing of poli* 
Ucal liberty. 
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8ome, indeed, among us are not so much grieved 
for the present state of oar affairs, as apprehensive . 
for the future. The growth of luxury alarms them, 
and they think we are from that alone in the high 
road to ruin. They observe, that no revenue is suf- 
ficient without economy, and that the most plenti- 
Cnl income of a whole people from the natural pro- 
ductions of their country may be dissipated in vain 
and needless expenses, and poverty be introduced 
in the place of affluence. This may be possible. It 
however rarely happens : for (here seems to be In 
every nation a greater proportion of industry sod 
frugality, which tend to enrich, than of idleness 
aud prodigality, which occasion poverty ; so that, 
upon the whole, there is a continual accumulation. 
Reflect what Spain, Gaul, Germany, aud Britain 
were in the time of the Romans, inhabited by peo- 
ple little richer than our savages ; and consider the 
wealth they at present possess, in numerous wett- 
built cities, improved farms, rich moveables, maga- 
zines stocked with valuable manufactures, to say 
nothing of plate, jewel^i, and coined money; and aU 
this, notwithstanding their bad, wasteful, plunder- 
ing governments, and their mad destructive wars; 
and yet luxury and extravagant living kas neve? 
sufiVred much restraint in thoise countries. Then 
cousider the great proportion of industrious frugal 
farmers inhabiting the interior parts of these Ame* 
rican states, aud of whom the budy of our nation 
consists ; aud judge whether it is possible that the 
luxury of our sea- ports can be sufficient to ruin 
such ft country. If the importation of foreigr 
luxuries could ruin a people, we should 
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have been ruined long ago ; for the British nation 
cliUmed a rigbt^ and practised it, of Importiug 
among us, not only the superfluhies of their own 
production, but those of every nation under hea- 
veq \ we booght and consumed them, and yet w^ 
flourished and grew rich. At present our Indtt 
pendent governments may do what we could not 
then do$ discourage by heavy duties, or prevent by 
heavy prohibitions^ such importations, and thereby 
grow richer ; If indeed, (which may admit of dis* 
pote) the desire of adorning ourselves with fine 
clothes, possessing fine furniture, with elegant 
houses, &c. Is not, by strongly inciting to labooi 
and industry, the occasion of producing a greater 
value than is oonsumed In the gratification of that 
desire. 

The agricnltare and fisherioaof the United States 
are the great sources of our lucreanngweatth. Htf 
that puts a seed Into the earth is recampemwd^ 
perhaps, by receiving forty out of It ; and he who 
draws a fish out (tf onr water, draws vp a piece <^ 
silver. 

JLet us (and there Is no doubt but we shall) be 
attentive to these, and then the power of rivals^' 
with all t£eir restnuaing and prohibiting acts, caun 
not much hurt us. We are sons of the earth and 
seas ; and, like Antseus in the fable. If, in wrestling 
with a Hercules, we now and then receive a hU^ 
the touch of onr parents will oommunlcate to> 
us fresh strength and vigour to renew the con- 
test. 
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INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULD 
REMOVE TO AMERICA. 

Many persons in Europe having, directly or by let* 
ters, expressed to the writer of this, who is w«ll 
acquainted with North America, their desire- ol 
transporting and establishing tlieuiselves in thai 
country; but who appear tohiai to have formcdj 
through ignorance, mistaken ideas and espeetadooi 
of what is to be obtained there; he thinks it nay 
be useful, and prevent inconvenient, expensire, 
and fruitless removals and voyages of improper per- 
sons, if h^ gives some clearer and truer notions ol 
that part of the world, than appear to have hithertfl 
prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the in- 
habitants of North America are rich, capable ol 
rewarding, and disposed to reward, all jBorts of b- 
genuity; that they are at the same timeignoraal 
of all the sciences, and consequently, that strange^ 
possessing talents iu the belles-lettres, fine arts, Ae 
must be highly esteemed, and so well paid, as tc 
become easily rich themselves ; that there are atac 
abundance of profitable offices to be disposed ofi 
which the natives are not qualified to fill ; and that, 
having few persons of family among them, stnuh 
gers of birth must be greatly respected, and-ol 
course easily obtain the best of those oflicesj whid 
will make all their fortunes : that the govemmcati 
too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, -nol 
only pay the expense of personal transportatSoOj 
but give lands gratis to strangers, with negroes to 
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i^drk for them, utensils of husbandry, and stocks 
of cattle. Theae are all wild imaginations; and 
thoee who go to America with expectations founded 
upon them \viU surely find themselves disap- 
poiHted. 

*' The truth is, that though there are in that'coun- 
try few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, 
there are also very few that in Europe would be 
called. rich; it is rather a general happy medio* 
crity that prevails. There are few great proprie- 
tors'of the soil, and few tenants ; most people cul- 
.'^Ivbte their own lands, or follow some haiidycraft 
or merchandize; very few rich enough to live idly 
upon their rents or incomes, or to pay the high 
prides given in Europe for painting, statues, archi- 
tecture, and the other worlcs of art, that are more 
curious than useful. Hence the natural geniuses, 
that have arisen in America with such talents, 
iave uniformly quitted that country for Europe, 
where they can be more suitably rewarded. It |s 
trtte^that' letters and mathematical knowledge are 
\n esteem there, but.they are at the same time more 
common tlianjs apprehended ; there being already 
existing n|ne colleges or universities, tfts. four in ' 
New England, and onein each of the - provinces of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and VirgiuU) all furnished with learned professors; 
besides'a number of smaller academies : these edn- 
ei^te many of their youth in the languages, and 
tl^Ose sciences that qualify men for the professions 
^f divinity, law, or physic. Strangers indeed are 
by no means excluded from exercising those profes* 
lions I and the quick increase of inhabitants every 
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where giires them a chance of emplojr, wfaieh they 
have in common with the natives. Of ciTil oifica 
or eniploymentBy there are few; bo saperflnoBs 
ones, as in Europe; and it is a role established io 
some of the states, that no office should be so pro* 
fitable as to malce it desirahle. The thirty^ixth 
artiete 0/ the oonstitntion of Pennsylvania rons ex« 
pressly in these words: ** As every freeman^ to 
preserve his independence, (if he has hot a snAdent 
estate) ooght to have some profession, calling, trade, 
or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there 
can be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing 
offices of profit ; the nsnal effects of which are de« 
pendence and servility, nnbecoming freemen, in the 
possessors and expectants; fiiction, eonteatioaj 
eormption, and disorder among the people. Where* 
fore, whenever an office, throngh increase of fees, at 
otherwise, liecomes so profitable as to occasion 
many to apply for it, the profits ought to be lessened 
by the legislature.'* 

These ideas prevailing more or less iii all the' 
United States, it cannot be worth any man's while, 
who has a means of living at home, to expatriate 
himself, in hopes of o1»taining a profitable dvil 
office in America ; and as to military offices, they 
are at an end with the war, the armies being dis- 
lianded. Much less is it adviseable for a person to 
go thither, who has no other quality to recommend 
him but his birth. In Europe it has indeed Its 
value; but it is a commodity thfit cannot be ctai 
ried to a worse marlcet than to that of Amerio^* 
Where people do not inquire concerning a strangeri 
fFAat it he f but ff^TuU can he do r If tie has any 
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ttseful art, he is welcome ; aud if he exercises it, 
and behaves well, he will be respected by all that 
Imow bim ; but a mere man of qaality, who on that 
acoonni wants to live upon the public by some office 
or aalary, will be despised and disregarded. The 
Jniabaiidmaa is in honour there, and even the me- 
ichanlc, becanse their employments are useful. The 
peq;»le have a saying, that God Almighty is himself 
a mechanic, the greatest in the universe ; and he is 
jnespected and admired more for the variety, inge- 
f unity, and utility of his handyworks, than for the 
antiquity of his family. They are pleased with the 
observation of a negro, and frequently mention it, 
jAat Boqcarora (meaning the white man) make de 
1)lack man worfcee, make de horse workee, make 
de OK workee, make ebery ting workee; only de 
hog.: He de hog, no workee ; he cat, he drink, he 
walk about, he go to sleep when he please, he libb 
lilEe 9 gentleman. According to these opinions of 
the Americans, one of them would think himself 
pore obliged to a genealogist, who could prove for 
him that his ancestors and relations for ten genera- 
tiona had been ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, 
turners, weavers, tanners, or even shoemakers, 
fnd consequently that they were useful members of 
society, than if he could only prove that they were 
gentlemen, doing nothing of value, but living idly 
on the labour of others, mere /higet contumere 
fHtff',* and otherwise good for nothing, till by their 
9eatii, thdr estates, like the carcase of the negro's 
gentlemaQ-hog, come to he cu$ up* 

* bom 

■Menly to «it up the 9om*^W9ii»% 
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*' With regard to encoaragements for straogen 
from govemmeoty they are really only what are de« 
rived from good laws and liberty. Straugers are 
welcome, because there is room enough for them 
all, and therefore the old inhabitants are not jeaknu 
of them ; the laws protect them snflSciently, so that 
they have no need of the patronage of greftt men ; 
and every one will enjoy securely the profits of bis 
industry : but if he does no^ bring a fortune with 
him, he must work and be industrious, to live. One 
or two years' residence gives him all the rights of a 
citizen ; Irat the government does not at present, 
whatever it may have done in former times, Inre 
people to become settlers, by payirfg their pasklges^ 
giving laud, negroes, utensils, ' stock, or any other 
kind of emolument whatsoever. In short, America 
is the land of labour, and by no means what.-the 
English call Lubberland, and the French Pays de 
Cocagne, where the streets are sidd to be paved 
with half-peck loaves, the houses tiled with pan- 
cakes, and where the fowls fly about ready roasted, 
crying. Come, eat me I 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an 
Immigration to -America may be advantageous? 
And what are the advantages they may reasonably 
expect ? 

Land being cheap iu that country, from the vast 
forests still void of inhabitants, and not likely to be 
occupied in an age to come, insomuch that the pro* 
priety of a hundred acres of fertile soil full of 
wood may be obtained near the frontiers. In many 
places, for eight or ten guineas — ^hearty young la- 
bouring men, who undei-stand the husbandry of 
cora and c^ttlei which is nearly the same iu that 
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eoantiy as in £urope, may easily establish them* 
seires there. A little money saved of the good 
wages they receive there, while they work for 
others, enables them to buy the laud and begin 
ftlieir plaBtatioii, in which they are assisted by the 
good-will of their neighbours, and some credit. 
Multitudes of poor people from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Germany, have, by this means, in a 
few years, become wealthy farmers, who, in their 
own countries, where all the lands are fally occu- 
4»ed, and the wages of labour low, could never have 
emerged from the mean condition wherein they 
were born. 

. From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of 
the dimate, the plenty of good provisions, and the 
encouragement to early marriages, by the certainty 
of subsistence in cultivating the earth, the increase 
of inhabitants by natural generation is very rapid in 
America, and becomes still more so by the accession 
of strangers; hence there is a continual demand for 
more artisans of all the necessary and useful kinds, 
to supply those cultivators of the earth with houses, 
and with furniture and utensils of the grosser sorts, 
which cannot so well be brought from Europe. 
Tolerably good workmen in any of those mechanic 
arts are sure to find employ, and to be well paid 
for their work, there being no restraints preventing 
i^trangers from exercising any art they understand, 
nor any permission necessary. If they are poor, 
they begin first as servants or jloumeymen; and if. 
t}iey are sober, industrious, and frugal, they soon 
become masters, establish themselves in.busiaess,> 
marry, raise families, and become respeetable ci^ 
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Also, persons of moderate fortunes and cafdtals, 
who, having a number of children to proride for, 
are desirous of bringing them np to Industry, tad 
to secure estates for their posterity, have opportu- 
nities of doing it in America, which Europe does 
not afford. There they may be taught and practise 
profitable mechanic arts, without incnrring disgrace 
on that account, 1>ut on the contrary acquiring re- 
spect by such abilities. There small capitals Idd 
out in lands, which daily become more valuable by 
the increase of people, afford a solid prospect (tf 
ample fortunes thereafter for those children. The 
writer of this has known several instances of huge 
tracts of land, bought, on what was then the fron- 
tier of Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hundred 
acres, which, when the settlements had been ex- 
tended far beyond them, sold readily, without any 
Improvement made upon them, for three pounds 
per acre. The acre in America is the same with the 
English acre, or the acre of Normandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of 
government in America, would do well to read the 
constitutions of the several states, and the articles 
of confederation that bind the whole together for 
general purposes, under the direction of one assem- 
bly, called the congress, lliese constitutions have 
been printed, by order of congress, in America; two 
e^tions of them have also been printed in London ; 
and a good translation of them into French has 
lately been published at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe, of late, from an 
opinion of advantage to arise by producing all com- 
niodities and manufactures within their own domi- 
nions^ so as to diminish or render useless their 
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imyortationsy have endeavoured to entke workiaeB 
froi^ other CQUBtxieSj.by high salaries, piinlegefl^ 
Ac Many .persons, pretevding to he billed ui va^ 
fioui great inaoufactttrea» imaginingL that America 
must, be In want of them, and that .the congress 
would probably be dIspojBed to imitate jthe princes 
above mentioned^ bare proposed to.go. orer« on 
condition of having their passages paid, lands 
l^ven,. salaries appoiinted, esclusive, pi^vileges for 
terms of years, &c. • Such persons, on reading ihe 
Articles of confederation, will find/ tbatijthe con- 
jj^resn baa no power commuted to them, or money 
pat into their hands, for such purposes 4 and that 
if any such encouragement is given, it must be* by 
the gOTemment of some separate state« This, ho\i»- 
.ever^ has rarely been done in America; .and when 
■k has. been done, it has rai:e]y succeeded so as to 
.Mtablisb a manufacture, which the country was 
not yet so ripe for as to encourage private persoqs 
.to set it up; labour beinggeneraUy too dear there, 
aad. hands diffiqiU to be Icept together, every ojie 
tdesiring to be a master, and the cheapness of land 
inclining many to leave trades for agriculture. 
. Some indeed have met with success, and are caj- 
j^ed on to advantage ; htat they are generally such 
as require only a few hands, or wherein great part 
ciXhe work, is perfoi-med l^ machines. Goods that 
are bnlky,.and of so small value as not well to bear 
the expense .of freight, may often ^be made cheaper 
. in the country than they can be imported ; and the 
itfknnfactare of such goods will be profitable whar- 
efer there is a sufficieoX demand, Tlie farmer^ in 
America produ^ indeed a goo^ deal of wool and 

g2 
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flax, and none is exported; it is all worked up; 
but it is in the way of domestic maoufactare, for 
the use of the family. The buying up quantities of 
wool and flax, with the design to employ spinners, 
weavers, &c. and form great establishments, pro- 
ducing quantities of linen and woollen goods for 
sale, has been several times attempted in different 
provinces ; but those projects have generally foiledj 
goods of equal value l>eing imported cheaper. And 
when the governments have been solicited to sup- 
port such schemes by encouragements, in money, 
or by imposing duties on importation of such goods, 
it has beien generally refused, on this principle: that 
if the country is ripe for the manufacture, it may be 
carried on by private persons to advantage ; and if 
not, it is a folly to think of forcing nature. Great 
establishments of manufacture require great num- 
bers of poor to do the work for small wages; those 
poor are to be found in Europe, but will not be 
found in America, till -the lands are all taken up 
and cultivated, and the excess of people, who can- 
not get land, want employment. The mannfocture 
of silk, they say, is natural in France, as that of 
cloth in England, because each country produces in 
plenty the first material : but if England will have 
a manufacture of silk as well as that of cloth, and 
France of cloth as well as that of silk, these unna- 
tural operations must be supported by mutual pro- 
hibitions, or high duties on the importation of 
each other's goods; by which means the workmen 
are enabled to tax the home consumer by greater 
.prices, while the higher wages they receive makes 
them neither happier nor richer, since they only 
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^nk more and work less. Therefore tBe govern^ 
fneots in America do notbing to eneonrage snch 
|>rqject8. The people, by this means, are not im- 
posed on either bjr the merchant or mechanic : if 
the merchant demands too mach profit on imported 
shoes, they bny of the shoemalcer ; and if he asks 
^OD high a price, they talce them of the merchant : 
thus the two professions are cheotcs on each other. 
The shoemaicer, however, has, on the whole, a 
considerable profit upon his laboar in America, be- 
yond what be had in Europe, as he can add to 
his price a sum nearly equal to all the expenses 
of . freight and commission, risk or insurance, 
^c. necessarily charged by the merchant. And 
■the case is the same with the worlcmen in every 
other mecfaanic art. Hence it is that artisans ge- 
nerally Uve better and more easily in America than 
4n Europe; and such as are good economists m^ke 
a comfortable provision for age, and for their chil- 
ilren. Snch may, therefore^ remore with advantage 
to America. 

' In the old long-settled countries of Europe, all 
arts, trades, professions, farms, &c. are so full, that 
It is difficult for a poor man who has children to 
place them where they may gmn, or learn to gain; a 
decent livelihood. The artisans, who fear creating 
jfntore rivals in business, refuse to take apprentices^ 
but upon conditions of money, maintenance, or the 
jike, whicb the parents are onahie to comply with. 
Hence the youth are. dragged up in ignorance of 
.every gainful art, and obliged to become soldiers, 
or servants, or thieves,' for a subsistence^ In 
'America, the rapid increase of inbabltauts taices 
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9LwtLj that fear of rifalship, and ardsaos willlns^ 
receive apprentices' from the hope of profit bj thdr 
labovr, dnriDg the remainder of the time sdpahited, 
after they shall be lostnicted. Henee It Is easy for 
poor famiUes to get thdr children Instmcted ; for 
the artisans are so derirons of appientlces, tluU 
many of them will eren give moocy to the parents, 
to have boys from ten to fifteen years of ays boand 
apprentices to them, till the age of twenty-one ; and 
many poor parents ha?e» liy that means, on their ar* 
rival in the country, ndsed money eoonf^ to bay 
land sufficient to establish themselves, and to sob- 
sist the rest of their fiunily 1>y agrlcaltore. These 
contracts for apprentices are made belbie a magis* 
trate, who regnUtes the agreement aceofding to 
reason and Justice ; and, haWng in view the fbRua^ 
tion of a fhtnre useful citixen, obliges the niMter to 
engage, l>y a written indenture, not only that, during 
the time of service stipulated, the apptentloe shall 
be duly prorided with meat, drinic, apparel, wash* 
lug, and lodging, and at its expiration with a com* 
pkte new suit of dothes, but also that he sbaO be 
taught to read, write, and cast aceoents ; and tkat 
he shall be well instructed in the art or professloa 
of his master, or some other, by which he may ai^ 
terwards gain a livelllKM, and be able In his tm 
to raise a fSsmily. A copy of this Indentnre Is given 
to the apprentice or his friends, and the magistrate 
keeps a record of it, to which recourse may be had, 
in case of fidlnre by the master in any point of per- 
formance. This desire among the masters to have 
more liands employed in working for them, Id- 
dnces them to pay the passages of young persons Of 
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botli sezes^ wbo, on their arrival, agree to serve 
them one, two, three, or 'four years ; those who 
have already learned a trade, agreeing for a shorter 
term, in proportion to their slcillf and the conse- 
quent immediate value of their service ; and those 
who have none, agreeing for a longer term, in con- 
akkeration of being taught an art their poverty would 
not peimit them to acquire in their own country* 

Tlie almost general mediocrity of fortune that 
prevails in Aiqerica obliging its people to follow 
aomo business for subsistence, those vices, that arise 
iiioaUy from idleness, are in a great measure pre»> 
rented. . Industry and constant employment are 
great preservatives of the morals and virtue of a 
natioii. Hence bad examples to youth are more rare 
in America, which must be a comfortable cpnsidera** 
tion to parents. To this may be truly added, that 
serious religion, under its various denominations, it 
not only tolerated, but respected and practisedv 
Atheism is unknown there ; infidelity rare and se- 
cret I so that persons may live to a great age In that 
country, without having their piety shocked by 
jaeeting with either an atheist or an infidel. And 
the Dlnne Being seems to have manifested his apt 
probation of the mutual forbearance and kindness 
with which the different sects treat each other, by 
tlie remarkable prosperity with which he has bettn 
pleased to favour the whole country. 
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Ting reicaed them from bondage by maojr miradei, 
petformed by hU lervant Moies, he penonaUy dett* 
vered to that chosen seiranty in pretenee of the 
whole nation, a constltotion and code of laws fdr 
their observance, accompanied and sanctioned vidth 
promises of great rewards, and threats of serere 
punishments, as the consequence of their obedfenoe 
or disobedience. 

This constitution, though the Deity himself was 
to be at its head (and it is therefore called by poli- 
tical writers a theocracy) could not be carried inta 
execution but by the means of his ministers ( Aaron 
and his sons were therefore commissioned to be^ 
with Moses, the first established mioSstiy of the 
new government. 

One would have thought, that the appointment of 
men, who had distinguished themselves In procuring 
the Uberty of their nation, and had havarded their 
lives in openly opposing the will of a powerfid 
monarch, who would have retidned that nation hi 
slavery, might have been an appointment acceptable 
to a grateful people ; and that a coostitutioD, framed 
for them by the Deity himself, might, on that ac* 
count, have tieen secure of an universal welcome 
reception. Yet there were, in every one of the thir* 
teen tribes, some discontented, restless spirits, who 
were continually esdting them to reject the pro- 
posed new government, and this from various motives. 

Many still retained an affection for Egypt, the 
land of their nativity ; and these, whenever they felt 
any inconvenience or hardship, though the natural 
and unavoidable effect of their change of situation^ 
exclaimed against their leaders as the authors- of 
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tbc;|r tremble ; and were not only for returning into 
Egypt, but for stoning their delireren*.* Those in- 
clined to idolatry were displeased that their golden 
calf was destroyed. Many of the chiefs thought the 
new constitution might be injurious to their parti« 
cnlar interests, that the profitable places would be 
engroaed bff the families and/Hends of Moiee trnd 
Aanm^ and others, equally well bom, excluded, f— 
In Josephns, and the Talmud, we learn some pard- 
calars, not so fully narrated in the Scripture, We 
are theit told, that Korah was ambitions of the 
priesthood, and offended that it was conferred on 
Aaron ; and this, as he said, by the authority of 
Moses only, without the consent (^ the people. He 
aDcused Moses of having, by various artifices, frau- 
dolently obtained the government, and deprived the 
people of their liberties, and of conspiring with Aa- 
ron to perpetuate the tyranny in their family. Thiia^ 
tboogb Korah's real motive was the supplanting of 
Aaron, he persuaded the people that he meant only 
the public good ; and they, moved by his insinua- 
tions, began to cry out, '' Let us maintain the com- 
mon liberty of our respective tribes; we have freed 
ourtelves from the slavery imposed upon us by the 
Egyptians, and shall we suffer ourselves to be made 
slaves by Moses ? If we must have a master, it were 
better to return to Pharaoh, who at least fed ns with 

• Numben, €taa^ ziv. 

t Numben, dutp. xri. rer. S. ** And they gathered them- 
idris togeCfaer against Moaes and against Aofon, and said 
imto tiwm. Ye take too mudi upon you, seeing all the con- 
pragations axe holy, every one of them— wherefore then lift 
re npyoundvei above the congregation r* 
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bread and onions, than to serve tlus new tyrant,' 
who, bjr his operations, has brought us into danger 
of famine." Then the}' called in question the realitf 
of his conference with God, and olijected to the pri- 
vacy of the meetings, and the prerentiug any of the 
people from being present at the colloquies, or e?eii 
approaching the place, as grounds of great sos^ 
picion. They accused Moses also of peeti/0/tMi, as 
embezzling part of the golden spoons and the silver 
thargers, that the princes had offered at the dedica- 
tion of the altar,* and the offerings of gold bjr the 
common people,f as well as most of the poll tas;t 
and. Aaron they accused of pocketing much, of the 
gold of which he pretended to have made a nAohen 
calf, liesides peculation, they charged Mos^ With 
ambition; to gratify which passion he bad, they 
sud, deceived the people, by promising to bring 
them to a land flowing with milk and honey ; in> 
stead of doing which, he had brought them frm 
such a land ; and that he thought light of all this 
mischief, provided he could make himself an €bt9» 
luie prince ;^ that, to support the new dignity with 
splendour in his family, the partial poll tax, sdready 
levied, and given to Aaron, || was to be followed by a 
general one, *• which would probably be augmented 

* Numbers, diap. vU. 

t Exodusj chapter xxxv. ver. €S. 

X Numbers, chap. iii. and Exodus, chap. xxx« 
. S Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 13. " Is it a small thing that 
thou hast brought us up out of a land flowing with milk sad 
boney, to kill us in this wilderness, except them make tbj- 
•^altogether a prince over us ?" 

I K umbers, chip. iiL ** Exodus, chap. xxx. 
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from time to time, if he were saffered to go on pro- 
mulgating new laws, on pretence of new occasional 
revelations of the divine will, till their whole for- 
tunes were devoured by that aristocracy. ' 
Moses denied the charge of peculation, and his 
accusers were destitute of prootis to support it; 
though facts, if real, are in their nature capable of 
proof. ** I have not," said he (with holy confidence 
in the presence of God), ** I have not taken from this 
people the value of an ass, nor done them any other 
injury." fiat his enemies had made the charge, and 
with some success, among the populace ; for no 
kind of accusation is so readily made, or easily be- 
lieved by knaves, as the accusation of knavery. ' 
. In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, " famous in the congregation, men 
of renown,".* heading and exciting the luob, worked 
them up to such a pitch of plirensy, that they called 
out, '.* Stone them, stone them, and thereby secure 
our liberties ; and let us choose other captains, that 
may lead us back into Egypt, in case we do not suc- 
ceed in reducing the Canaanites." 
. On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were 
a people jealous of their newly acquired liberty ; 
which jealousy was in itself, no fault ; but that, 
when tbey suffered it to be worked upon by artful 
men, pretending public good, with nothing really in 
view but private interest, they were led to oppose 
the establishment of the new constitution, whereby 
they brought upon themselves much inconvenience 
ami misfortune. It farther appears, from the same 

• ' 

* .• > Numbers, chap. xvl. 
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inestimable historyy that when, aftermany agef, the 
eoiwtitatioii had bieoome old aQd nmch abused, and 
an amendment of it was propoaed, the populace, as 
they had accused Moses of the ambition of making 
himself a prince, and cried oat, *' Stone him, stone 
him ;" so, excited by their high-priesta and scribes, 
they exclaimed against the Messiah, that he aimed 
at becoming Icing of the Jews ; and cried, ** Cradfj 
him, crucify him." From all which we may gather, 
that popular opposition to a poblic measure is uo 
proof of its impropriety, exiin though the opposition 
be excited and headed by men of diatincUon. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to 
infer, that our general convention was di^nely in* 
spired when it formed the new federal constitution, 
merely because that constitution has been unrea* 
sonably and vehemently opposed : yet, I must own, 
[ hare so much taith in the general government of 
the world by Providence, that I can hardly concdve 
a transaction of Fuch momentous importance to the 
welfare of millions now existing, and to exist in 
the posterity of a great nation, should be suffered 
to pass, without being in some degree inflnenoed, 
guided, and governed by that omnipotent, omni- 
present, and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior 
spirits live, and move, and have their being. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

"John Oxly, })awnbroker, of Bethnal Green, was 
indicted for assaulting Jonathan Boldsworth on the 
highway, putting him in fear^ and taking from him 
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one stiver watdi, value 5/. 5«. Hie prisoner plead- 
ed, tbat having sold the watch, to the prosecntor, 
and being Immediately after informed hj a person 
who knew him, that he was not likely to pay for 
the same, he had only followed him, and taken the 
watdi back again. Bat it appearing on the trial; 
that, presuming he had not been known ftrhen be 
committed the robbery, he had afterwards sued 
the prosecutor for the debt, on his note of hand ; 
he was found guilty, death" 

Old BaUey SesHoM Paper^ 1747. 

I chose the above extract from the proceedings 
of the Old Bailey in the trial of criminals, as a 
motto or text, on which to amplify in my ensuing 
discourse. But on second thoughts, baring given it 
forth, I shall, after the example of some other 
preachers, quit it for the present, and leave to my 
readers, if I should happen to have any, the task of 
discovering what relation there may possibly be be- 
tween my text and my sermon. 

During some years past, the British newspapers 
liav'e been filled vrith reflections on the inhabitantii 
Of America, for not paffing their old debts to £nglUk 
merchants. And from these papers the same re> 
flections have been translated into foreign prints, 
and circulated throughout Europe; whereby the 
American character respecting honour, probity, and 
justice in commercial transactions, is made to sufier 
in the opinion of strangers, which may be attended 
with pernicious consequences. 

At length we are told that the British court has 
taken up the compliant,, and seriously ofhxtd it 8s 
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a reasoir for refosSng to evacuate the frontier posts 
accordiug to treatjr. This gives a kidd of anthority 
to the chi^rge, and makes it now more necessary to 
ezaipine the matter thoroughly; to Inquire impar- 
tially into the conduct of hoth nations ; take blame 
pi ourselves where we have merited it ; and, where 
it may be fairly done, mitigate the severity of the 
censures that are so liberally bestowed npon ns. 

We may begin by observing, that before the war 
our mercantile character was good. In proof ojf 
tills (and a stronger proof can hardly be desired) 
the votes of the house of commons in \774-5, have 
recorded a petition signed by the body of the mer* 
cliants of London trading to North America, in 
which they expressly set forth, not only that the 
trade was profitable to the kingdom, but that the 
remittances and payments were as punctually and 
faithfully made as in any other branch of commerce 
whatever. Tliese gentlemen were certainly com- 
petent judges, and as to that point could have no 
interest in deceiving the government. 

The making of these punctual remittances was, 
however, a difficulty. Britain, acting on the selfish 
and perhaps mistaken principle of receiving nothUg 
from abroad that could be produced at home, wonkl 
take no articles of our produce that interfered with 
aby of her own ; and what did not interfere she 
.loaded with heavy duties. We had no mines of 
gold or silver. We were therefore obliged to nra 
the world over, in search of something that would 
be received in England. We sent our providooi 
and lumber to the West Indies, where ezchimge 
was made for sugars, cotton, &c. to remit. We 
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broagfat molasses frqin thence, distilled it inCo 
raniy with which we traded iii Africa, and remitted 
the gold ,diist to England. .We employed, ourselves 
in tb'ti fisheries, and sent the fish we caoghtyrto* 
gether with quantities of wheat, flour, aud rice, to 
Spain and Pprtngal, from .whence the amount -jwas 
remitted to England in cash, or bills of excbange* 
Great quantities of our rice, too, went tb HoUitud, 
Hamburgh, &c. and the vtdue of that was also Sent 
to Britain. Add to this, that contenting oncselves 
with paper, all the hard money we could possibly 
pick up among the foreign West India islands was 
continually sent off to Britain, not a ship going 
thither from. America .without some chests of those 
preiaousjnetals*^ , . • ., '..r 

. IfBagine.this ^reat maclude of mutually adifaiu 
tageous commerce going roundly on^^infull (i^u$ 
our ports all busy, receiving and jseliing Bri(ish:ma* 
nufactures, and .equipping ships for the circittiQUS 
trade that was finally to procure . the necessary 
remittances; the seas covered with those ships^ 
and with several hundred sail of our fishermen, all 
^orltiug for Britain ; and then let us consider what 
effect the conduct of Britain in 1774 and 177$, and 
the following years, must naturally have on the 
future ability of our .merchants to make the pay* 
inents in question. 

'': We will not here enter into the motives of that 
cottdnct; .they are well enough known, and not to 
htv honour. The first step was shutting up the 
port of Boston. by an act of parliament; tlie next 
to prohibit by^ another the New England fishery. 
Ab army and ji fleet.were sent to enforce these acts. 
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Here was a stop put at once to all the meicandU 
operations of one of the greatest trading ddes of 
America; the fishiog vessels all laid np, and the 
usnal remittances by way of Spam, Portdgal, and 
the Straits, rendered impossible. Yet the cry wai 
now begnn against ns, TkaeNew EngUmd peopk 
do §iot pay their debti / 

The Hhips of the fleet employed themselves In 
cmising separately all along the coast. The marine 
gentry are seldom so weQ contented with their pay 
as not to like a little plonder. They stopped and 
seized^ nnder slight pretences, the American Teisds 
th^ met with, belonging to Whatever ooloay. This 
checked the commerce of theni ail. ' Sliips loaded 
with cargoes destined either directly or indirectly 
to make remittance in England were not spared. 
If the differences between the two coantries had 
been then accommodated, these onanthoriied phn- 
derers would have lieen called to acooont, and 
many of their exploits mnst have l>een found piracy. 
Bnt what cored all this, set their minds at eaie^ 
made short work, and gave fall scope to thdr ^ 
ratical disposition, was another act of parliament, 
forbidding any inquisition into those jmwI facts, de^ 
daring them all lawful, and all Amerlqm property 
to lie forfdted, whether oo sea or l^nd, and aa« 
thorizing the king's British sutajects to take, seiiei 
sink, bum, or destroy whatever they could find of 
it. The property suddenly and liy surprise taken 
from our merchants by the operation of this act Is 
incomputable. And )^ the cry did not din^ilsbi 
T^heie Americam don't pay thdr deUt I 

Had the several states of America, on the pabU* 
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cation of this act, seized all British property in 
their power, whether consisting of lands in their 
<*oantry, ships in their harlmnrs, or debts in the 
IkaDds of their merchants, by way of retiiliation, it 
in probable a great part of the world would have 
deemed such conduct justifiable. They, it seems, 
thought otherwise ; and it was done only in one or 
two states, and that under particular circumstances 
of provocation. And not liaving thus abolished all 
demands, the cry subsists that the Americans should 
pay their debts 1 

' General Gage being, with his army, (before tlie 
declaration of open war) in peaceable possession of 
Boston, shut its gates, and placed guards all around 
to prevent its tsommunication with the country. 
The inhabitants were on the point of starving. The 
genera], though they were evidently at his mercy, 
fearing that, while they had any arms in their 
bands, frantic desperation might possibly do him 
some mischief, proposed to them a capitulation, in 
which he stipulated, that if they would deliver up 
fheir arms, they might leave the town with their 
family and goods. In faith of this agreement, they 
delivered their arms. But when they began to 
pack np for their departure, they were informed, 
that by the word goods the general understood only 
lioasehold goods, that is, their beds, chairs, and 
tables, not merchant goods; those he was informed 
they were indebted for to the merchants of England, 
and he must secure them for the creditors. They 
were accordingly all seized, to an immense value^ 
what had been paid for not excepted. It is to 
be supposed, though we have never heard of it^ 
VOL. II. U 
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that this very honourable general, when he re- 
tamed home, made a jost dbtribntion of those 
goods, or their value, among the said creditors. 
But the cry nevertheless continued. These Boston 
people do not pay their debts / 

The army having thus rained Boston, proceeded 
to different parts of the continent. They got pos« 
session of all the capital trading towns. The troops 
gorged themselves with plunder. They stopped all 
the trade of Philadelphia for near a year, of Rhode 
Island longer, of New York near eight yean, of 
Charlestown in South Carolina, and Savannah in 
Georgia, I forget how long. This continued inter* 
ruption of their commerce ruined many merchants. 
The army also burnt to the ground the fine towns 
of Falmouth and Charlestown near Boston, New 
London, Fairfield, Norwalk, Esopus, NorfoUt, the 
chief trading town in Virginia, besides immmerable 
tenements and private farm-houses. This wanton 
destruction of property operated doubly to the 4iB- 
abling of our merchants, who were importers (iroia 
Britain, in making tbeir payments, by the immo- 
derate loss they sust^ned themselves^ and also the 
loss suffered by their country debtors^ who had 
bought of them the British goods, and who were 
now rendered unable to pay. The debts to 9riUdii 
of coDi-se remained undischarged, and the cUunoar 
continued. These knavish Americans loili not p§$ 
us! 

Many of the British debts, particalarly in Vk* 
ginia and the Carolinas, arose from the sales made 
of negroes in those provinces by the British Goinsa 
merchants. These, with all before in the coontxyi 
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were einplo}red, when the war eame on, in raidng 
tobaccos and rice for remittance in payment of 
British debts. An order arrives from England, ad« 
fised by one of their most celebrated moralists, 
doctor Johnson, in his Taxation no Tyranny ^ to 
excite these slaves to rise, cut the throats of their 
purchasers, and resort to the British army, where 
tliey should be rewarded with freedom. This was 
done, and the planters were thns deprived of near 
30,000 of their working people. Yet the demand 
tor those sold and unpaid still exists ; and the cry 
continues agidnst the Virginians and CaroliniaoBy 
that they do not pay their debts ! 

Virginia suffered great loss in this Icind of pro- 
perty, by another ingenious and humane British 
Invention. Having the small-poz in their army 
while in that country, they inoculated some of the 
negroes they tooic as prisoners belonging to a num- 
. ber of plantations, and then let them escape, or 
sent them covered with the pocic to mix with and 
spread the distemper among the others of their 
colour, as well as among the white country people, 
which occasioned a great mortality of both ; and 
oert^nlydid not contribute to the enabling debtor* 
in making payment. The war, too, having pot a 
stop to the exportation of tobacco, there was a 
great accumulation of several years' produce in all 
the public inspecting warehouses and private stores 
of the planners. Arnold, Philips, and ComwalUs, 
with British troops, then entered and over-ran the 
ecnintry ; burnt all the inspecting and other stores 
of tobacco, to the amount of some hundred ship- 
loads ; all which nUght, on the return of peace, if 
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it had not been thns wantonly destroyed, have been 
remitted to British creditors. But the§0 d — d Vk" 
gMans, why don't they pay their debit ? 
■ Paper money was in those times onr universal 
currency. Bot it being the instrument with which 
we combated our enemies, they resolved to deprive 
us of its use by depreciating it ; and the most 
effectual means they could contrive was to counter* 
.feit it. The artists they employed performed so 
well, that immense quantities of these counterfidts, 
which issued from the British government in New 
York, were circulated among the inhabitants of all 
the states before the fraud was detected. This 
operated considerably in depreciating the whole 
mass ; first, by the vast additional quantity; and 
next by the uncertainty in distinguishing the true 
from the false ; and the depreciation was a loss to 
a)l, and the ruin of many. It is true our enemies 
gained a vast deal of our property by the operation, 
but it did not go into the hands of bur particular 
creditors ; so their demands still subsisted, and we 
were still abused /or not paying our debit ! 

By the seventh article of the treaty of peace, it 
was solemnly stipulated, that the king's trdops, in 
evacuating their posts in the United States, should 
not carry away vrith them any negroes. In direct 
violation of this aitide, general Carleton, in eva* 
coating New York, carried off all the negroes that 
were there vrith his army, to the amount of several 
hundreds. It is not doubted that he must have 
had secret orders to justify him in this transaction ; 
but the reason given out was, that as they had 
quitted their masters and joined the king's troops 
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on the faXth of proclamations promising them their 
liberty, the national honour forbade returning them 
into slavery, llie national honour was, it seemed, 
pledged to both parts of a contradiction ; and its 
wisdom (since it could not do it with both) chose 
to keep faith rather with its old black than its new 
white friends : a circumstance, demonstrating clear 
as' daylight, that in making a present peace they 
meditated a future war, and hoped, that though 
the promised manumission of slaves had not been 
effectual in the last, in the nej?t it might be more 
successful ; and that had the negroes been forsaken, 
no aid could hereafter be expected from those of 
the colour in a future invasion. The treaty, how- 
ever, with us was thus broken almost as soon as 
made, and this by the people who charge us with 
breaking it by not paying, perhaps, for some of the 
very negroes carried off in defiance of it. Why . 
should England observe treaties, when these Ameri" 
cans do not pay their debts ? 

. Unreasonable, however, as this clamour appears 
in general, I do not pretend, by exposing it, to jus- 
tify those debtors who are still able to pay, and 
reftise it on pretence of injuries suffered by the war«' 
Public injuries can never discharge piivate obliga- 
tions. Contracts between merchant and merchant 
should be sacredly observed, where the ability re- 
miuns, whatever may be the madness of ministers. 
It is therefore to be hoped the fourth article of the 
treaty of peace, which stipulates that no legal ob' 
iiructkm shall be given to the payment of debts con^ 
traded before the. war, will be punctually carried 
into execution, and that every tew m ^^^m^ tx*^^ 
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which impedes it may be immediately repeal 
Those laws were, indeed, made with honest : 
tentions, that the half-mined debtor, not being \ 
suddenly pressed by some, might have time 
arrange and recover his affairs so as to do just 
to all his creditors. But since the intention 
making those acts has been misapprehended, a 
the acts wilfully misconstrued into a design of < 
frauding them, and now made a matter of reprot 
to us, I think it will be right to repeal them ] 
Individual Americans may be ruined, but the coi 
try will save by the operation ; since these unthii 
ing merciless creditors must be contented with 
that is to be bad, instead of all that may be due 
them, and the accounts will be settled by iua 
vency. When all have paid that can pay, I thi 
the remtuning British creditors who snffeircd by \ 
Inability of their ruined debtors have some right 
call upon their own government, (which by its I 
projects has ruined those debtors) for a compenj 
tiou. A sum given by parliament for this pufpi 
would be more properly disposed than in reward 
pretended loyalists. Who fomented the war : a 
the heavier the sum, the more tendency it mi{ 
have to discourage snch. destructive projects he; 
after. 

Among the merchants of Britain, trading f< 
teerly to America, there are, to my knowledge, su 
considerate and generous men, who never join 
in this clamour, and who, on the return of pen 
though by the treaty entitled to aa Immediate s 
for their debts, were kindly disposed to give th 
debtors reasonabte time for restoring tbeir drcn 
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utances, so a3 to be able to make payment coDve« 
niently. Tliese deserve the most grateM acknoww 
ledgments. And indeed it was in their favour, and 
perhaps for their sakes, in favonr of all other Bri« 
tish creditors, that the law of Petinsylvauia, though 
since much exclaimed against, was made, restraining 
the recovery of old debts during a certain time : 
for this restraint was general, respecting domestic 
as well as British debts; it being thought unfair, 
in cases where there was not sufficient for all, that 
-the inhabitants, taking advantage of their nearer 
sitnation, should swallow the whole, excluding 
foreign creditors from any shai'e. Aud in cases 
where the favourable part of the foreign creditors 
were disposed to give time, with the views above- 
mentioned, if others less humane and considerate 
Were allowed to bring immediate suits, and ruin 
the debtor, those views would be defeated. When 
this law expired in Sept. 1784, a new one was 
made, continuing for some time longer the restmint 
with respect to domestic debts, but expressly ta* 
king it away where the debt was due from citizens 
of the state to any of the subjects of Great Britain ;« 

* Extract from an' Act of General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, intituled,'^' An Act for directing the mode of reco- 
vering debts contracted before the first day. of January, in 
the year of our l^ord one thousand seven hundred and se- 
venty-seven.** 

Exception in favour qf Britiah Creditors, 

** JSect. 7* And provided also, and be it farther enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that this Act, nor any thing 
Ihdrein contained, shall ndt extend, or be construed to extend, 
to any debt or debts which were due before th& fovnO^^avi ^ft. 
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which shows clearly the disposition of the assembly, , 
and that the fair .intentions above ascribed to them 
in making the former act, are not merely the ima- 
gination of the writer. Indeed, the clamour has 
been much augmented by numbers joining it who 
really had no claim on our country. Every debtor 
in Britain, engaged in whatever trade, when he had 
no better excuse to give for delay of payment, ac« 
cused the want of returns from America ; and the 
indignation thus excited against us, now appears so 
general among the English, that one would imagine 
their nation, which is so exact in expecting punc- 
tual payment from all the rest of the world, must be . 
at home the model of justice, the very pattern of 
punctuality. Yet if one were, disposed to recrimi- 
nate, it would not be difficult to find sufficient mat- 
ter in several parts of their conduct. But this I for- 
bear : the two separate nations arc now at peace, 
and there can b^ no use in mutual provocations to 
fresh enmity. If I have shown clearly that the pre- 
sent inability of many American merchants to dis- 
charge their debts contracted before the war, is not 
so much their fault, as^he fault of the crediting na- 
tion, who, by making an unjust war on them, ob- 
structing their commerce, plundering and devas- 
tating their country, were the cause of Uiat inability, 
I have answered the purpose of writing this paper. 
How far the refusal of the British coui't to execute 
the treaty, in delivering up the frontier posts, may, 

July* one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six, by any 
oC the citiseos of the state to any ci the sutigjects of Grelt 
Britain.'* 
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4H1 accoant of that deftdeocy of payment, be justifi* 
able, is cheerfally submitted to the worlds impartial 
judgment. 

SPEECH IN THE CONVENTION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SALARIES. 

SIR, 

It is with reluctance that I rise to express a disap^ 
probation of any one article of the plan for which 
we are so much obliged to the honourable gentleman 
who laid it before us. From its first reading, I have 
borne a good will to it, and in general wished it sucw 
cess. In this particular of salaries to the executive 
branch I happen to differ ; and as my opinion may 
appear new and chimerical, it is only from a per- 
suasion that it is right, and from a sense of duty, 
that I hazard it. The committee will judge of my 
reasons when they have heard them, and their 
Judgment may possibly change mine. I think I see 
inconveniences In the appointment of salaries ; I 
veenone in refusing them ; but, on the contraiy, 
great advantages. 

< Sir, there are two passions which have a power- 
ful influence in the affkirs of men : these are am^ 
:Mii0ft'and avitrke i the love of power, and the lov6 
of money. Separately, each of these has great force 
In prompting men to action; but when united in 
view of the same object, they have in many minds 
.the most violent effects. Place before the eyes of such 
■men a post ofAoaoMT, that shall at the same time 
be a place of fffufii^ and they will move heaven and 
oartb to obtain it* The vast number of such placeft 

h2 
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it is thftt renders the British goverumeDt so t( 
pestuous. The struggles for them are the t 
source uf all those factions which are perpetu 
dividing the nation, distracting its councils, hni 
lug it sometimes into fruitless wars, and oi 
compelling a submission to dishonourable term 
peace. 

And of what kind are the men that will strife 
this profitable pre-eminence, through all the bu 
of cabal, the'heat of contention, the infinite mu 
abuse of parUes, tearing to pieces the best of c 
racters ? It will not be the wise and moderate, 
lovers of peace and good order, the men fittest 
the trust : it will be the bold and the n<^nt, 
■men of strong passions, and indefatigable acdvit 
their selfish pursuits. These will thrnat themsc 
into your government, and ht your nikrs; 
these too will be mistaken in the expected happii 
■of their situation ; for their vanquished competit 
of the same spirit, >nd fram the same motive, 
perpetually be endeavouring to distireas their 
ministration, thwart their measures, and rei 
them odious to the people. ' 

Besides these evils, though we may set out in 
'beginning with moderate salaries, we shall find < 
«ttch will not be of long continuance. Reaaona 
never be wanting for proposed augmentations, 
there will always be a party for giving more to 
.Inilers, that the rulers may be able m return to ; 
more to them : hence, as all history informs 
there has been, in every state and kingdom, a i 
atant kind of warfare between the governing 
ihe governed ; the one striving to obtain mon 
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Its sapport, and the oth^ to pay less ; and this has 
alone occasioned great conmlsions, actual cml wars, 
ending either in dethroning of the princes or en- 
slarhig of the people. Generally, indeed, the ruling 
power carries its point ; and we see the revenues of 
princes constantly increasing, and we see that they 
are never satisfied, hot always in want of more. Hie 
more the pe«pie are discontented with the oppres* 
sion of taxes, the greater need the prince has of 
money to distribute among his partisans, and pay 
the troops that are to suppress all resistance, and 
enable him to plunder at pleasure. There is scarce 
a liing in a hundred, who would not if he could, 
follow the example of Pharaoh ; get first all the 
people's money, then all their lands, and then make 
them and their children servants for ever; It will 
be said, that we do not propose to establish kings. 
I know it. Bnt there is a natural iuelination In mon*- 
kind to kingly gofemment. It sometimes relieves 
them from aristocratic domination. They had ra- 
ther have one tyrant than five hundred. It gives 
more of the appearance of equality among citizens ; 
and that they like. I am apprehensive, therefore, 
perhaps too apprehensive, that the government of 
iliese states may in future times end in a monarchy : 
bat this catastrophe, I think, may be long delayed, 
if in our proposed system we do not sow the seeds 
of contention, faction, and tumult, by making our 
posts of honour plac^ of profit. If we do, I fear that 
thoagh we employ at" first a number, and not a sin* 
gle person, the number will in time be set aside ; it 
will only nouiish the fostus of a king, (as the ho- 
nourable gentleman from. Virginia very apHy ex- 
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pressed it,) and a king will the soouer be set OYci 
us. 

It may be imagined by some that this is an Uto- 
pian idea, and that we can never find men to serve 
us 10 the executive department, without paying them 
well for their services. I conceive this to be a mis- 
take. Some existing facts present tliemselves to 
me, which incline me to a contrary opinion. The 
high sheriff of a county in England is an honourable 
office ; but it is not a profitable one : it is rather 
expensive, and therefore not sought- for: but yet it 
is executed, and well executed, and usually by some 
of the principal gentlemen of the county. In France, 
the office of counsellor, or member of thdr judiciary 
parliaments, is more honourable : it is therefore pur- 
chased at a high price : there are indeed fees on 
the law proceedings, which are divided among them ; 
but these fees do not amount to more than 3 per 
cent, on the sum paid for the place. Therefore, as 
legal interest is there at 5 per cent, they in fact pay 
2 per cent, for being allowed to do the justiciary bu- 
siness of the nation, which is at the same time en- 
tirely exempt from the burthen of paying them any 
salaries for their services. I do not, however, mean 
to recommend this as an eligible mode for our jus- 
ticiary department; I only bring the instance to 
show that the pleasure of doing, good and serving 
their country, and the respeet such conduct entitles 
them to, are suflSdent motives with some minds to 
give up a great part of thefr time to the public, 
without the inducement of pecuniary satisfaction. 

Another instance is that of a respectable society, 
who ha?e made the experiment, and practised it 
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with success now more than a hundred years : . 
mean the Quakers. It is an established rule witl 
them not to go to law ; but in their controversies the 
mnst apply to their monthly, quarterly, or yearl] 
meetings. Committees of these sit with patience tc 
hear the parties, and spend much time in composing 
their differences. 

In doing this, they are supported by a sense o 
duty, and the respect paid to usefulness. It is ho- 
nourable to be so employed, but it was never mad< 
profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites : and in- 
deedy in -all cases of public services, the less th( 
profit the greater the honour. 

To bring the matter nearer home ; have we not 
seen the greatest and most important of our ofSceS; 
(hat of general of our armies, executed for eight yearf 
together without the smallest salary, by a patriot, 
whom I will not now offend by any other praise ; 
and this through fatigues and distresses in commoi: 
with the other men, his military friends and com< 
panioDS, and the constant anxieties peculiar to his 
jutuation ? and shall we doubt finding three or foui 
men in the United States, with public spirit enough 
to bear sil,ting in peaceful council, for perhaps ao 
equal term, merely to preside over our civil concerns, 
and see that our laws are duly executed ? Sir, I hav( 
a better opinion of our country. I think we shall 
never be without a sufficient number of wise anc 
good men, to undertake, and execute well and faith* 
fally, the office in question. 

Sir^ the saving of the salaries that may at first be 
{HToposed is not an object with me. The subsequent 
JOiseiiiefs of proposing them are what I apprehend | 
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and therefore it is that I iuotc the Bmendment. 
If it is not seconded or accepted, I must be contented 
with having delivered tay opinion franlclyy and done 
my duty. 

MOTION FOR PRAYERS IN THE CONVEN- 
TION. 

MR. PRESIDENT, 

The small progress we have made after four or five 
weeks' close attendance and continual reasonings 
with each other, our different sentiments dn almost 
every question, several of the last producing as many 
noes as ayes, is, methiuks, a melancholy proof of the 
imperfection of the human understanding. We, in- 
deed, seem to feel our own want of poiitical wisdom, 
since we have heen running all about in search of it» 
We hare gone back to ancient history for models of 
government, and examined the different forms of 
those republics, which having been origtoally formed 
with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no 
longer exist ; and we have viewed modern states all 
round Europe, but find none of their constitntioQS 
suitable to our circumstances. 

lu this situation of this assembly, groping as It 
were in the dark, to find political truth, andncarce 
able to distinguish it when presented to us ; how has 
it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once 
thought of humbly applying to the Father of Lights, 
to illuminate our understandings ? In the beginning 
of the contest with Britain, when we were sensible 
of danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the 
divine protection ! Our prayers, sir, were Jieardj-** 
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and they were gracioasly answered. All of us who 
were engaged in the struggle, most have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending Providence in 
our favour t to that kind of Prondence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the 
means of establishing our future national felicity* 
And have we now forgotten that powerful friend i 
or do we DO longer need his assistance ? I have 
lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the 
more convincing proofs I see of this truth ; that God 
governs in the affairs of men : and if a sp&rrow can* 
not £ill without his notice, is it probable that ao 
empire can rise without his aid ? We have been as* 
sored, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that ** Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it/' I firmly believe this; and I also believe, with^ 
mit his concurring aid, we shall proceed in this po<» 
Utical building no better than the builders of Babel t 
we shall be divided by our Uttle partial local in* 
terests, our projects will be confounded, and we 
ourselves sfaidl become a reproach and a by-word 
down to future ages; and what Is worse, mankind 
may hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, de« 
spair of cMtabUshing government by human wisdom^ 
and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. I there* 
fore beg leave to move, 

** Hiat henceforth, prayers, imploring the assist^ 
ance of Heaven, and its blessing on our delibera4 
tlons, be held in this assembly every morning befiirs 
we proceed to business ; and that one or more of the 
dergy of this city be requested to officiate in thai 
service." 
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SPEECH IN THE CONVENTIO^^ AT THE CON- 
CLUSION OF rrS DELIBERATIONS. 

MR. PRESIDENT, 

I, CONFESS that I do not entirely approve of. this 
constitntion at present: but, sir, I am not sue 
I'sliall never approve it; for having lived long, I 
have experienced many instances of being obliged, 
by better information, or fuller consideration^ to 
change opinions, even on important snhgects, which 
I once thought right, but found to l)e otherwise* 
It is, therefore, that the older I grow the more apt 
I am to doubt my own judgment, and to pay more 
respect to the Judgment of others. Most men, la* 
deed, as well as most sects in reli^on, think them- 
selves in possession of all truth, and iJiat whenever 
others differ from them it is so fiir error. Steel, a 
protestant, in a dedication, tells the pope, that 
*' the only difference between our two churches, in 
their opinions of the certainty of their doctrines, 
is, the Romish church is infallible, and. the church 
of England never in the wrong." But, thongli 
many private persons think almost as highly of 
their own infaUibiiity as of that of their sect, tew 
express it so naturally as a certain French lady, 
who, in a little dispute with her sister, said, ** I do 
not know how it happens, sister, bnt I meet with 
nobody but myself that is alivays in the right. 
// fi'y a que tnoi qui a totffeur* raison," In these 
sentiments, sir, I agree to this constitution, with 
all its faults, if they are such ; because I think a ge-" 
neral government necessary for ns, and there is no 
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form dt government but what may. be a blessing if 
well administered ; and I believe farther, that tbi? . 
is likely to be well administered for a course of ' 
years, and can only end in despotism, as other - 
form's have done before, it, when the people shall 
become so, corrupted as to need despotic gOTe^n- , 
m^nt, being incapable of any other. I dpubt, top« 
whether any other, convention we can obtain may 
be able to make a better constitution : for when 
you assemble a number of men, to have. the advan- • 
tage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
with those men all their prejudices, their passions, , 
their errors of opinion, their locals interests, and 
their selfish views. From such an assembly ei#. a . 
perfect production be expected ? It therefore astOr . 
nishes me, sir, to find this system approaching so 
near to^ perfection as it does ; and I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who. are waiting with con-, 
fidence to hear that our councils are confounded, 
like those of the. builders of Babylon, and that our 
states are on the point of separation, only to meet 
hereafter for the purpose of cutting each other's 
throats. 

Thus I consent, sir, to this constitution, l>ecaaBe 
t expect no better, and because I, am not sure that 
this is not the best. The opinions I have had. of 
its errors I sacrifice to the public good. I have 
never whispered a syllable.^f them abroad. Within 
-these walls they were born, and here they shall die. 
If every one of us, in returning to our constituents, 
were to report the objections he has had to it, and 
endeavour to gain partisans in support of them, we 
might prevent its being generally received, and 
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thereby lose all tb« aidutarf eiRwia imd great arf- 
nurtages rendtliig natandly in oat fkToni* amoog 
fordgn natioiM^ as well as among ottrselves, from 
our real or apparent unanimity. Much m t)ie 
strength and efficiency of any government^ in pro- 
earing and flecnring happiness to the people, de- 
pends on opinion ; on the general opinion of the 
goodness of that government, as well as of the wis- 
dom and integrity of its governors. ' 

L hope, therefore, that for onr own sakes, as put 
of the peoiJle, and for the sake of oar posterity, 
v^ BhaU act heartily imd nnanimonsly in recom- 
mending this oonstitntlon, wherever onr l^iflnence 
may extend, and tarn onr fiitare thoughts and 
endeavours to* the meims of having it well admi- 
nistered. 

On the whole, sir, I cannot hdp expres&ittg a 
wish, that every member of the convention, who 
may still have objections. Would, with me, ou this 
occasion, doubt a little of his own infallibility, 
and, to make manifest our unanimity, put his name 
to this instrument. 

(The motion was then made for adding the last 
formula^vfe. 

Done in Convention, 1>y the unanimous con- 
sent, &c. which was agreed to, and added accord- 
ingly] 
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